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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have received from a nephew of the 
late Mr. T. M. Richardson, (whose me- 
moir was quoted from the Art Union 
Journal in our last,) the following correc- 
tion of an error as respects his descent. 
The family to which Mr. Richardson be- 
longed, had been seated for some genera- 
tions in North Tynedale, where they pos- 
sessed property in the village of Wark- 
upon-Tyne and its vicinity. Thomas Ri- 
chardson, the grandfather of the artist, 


‘married Dorothy, daughter of Cuthbert 


Ridley, of Tecket, near Simonburn, in that 
county, a substantial yeoman, descended 
of that Cuthbert Ridley who was the grand- 
son of Sir Nicholas Ridley, of Willymotes- 


.wick, by his wife Mabel, daughter of Sir 


Philip Dacre, of Morpeth, third son of 
Humphrey lord Dacre, which Sir Ni- 
cholas’ father (Sir Hugh Ridley, of Willy- 
moteswick,) was cousin to Nicholas Rid- 
ley, D.D. Bishop of London, whom 
Thoresby designates as ‘‘ the learnedest 
Marian martyr.”’ 

J. R. S. inquires in what public or pri- 
vate library in this country the Complu- 
tensian Edition of the Polyglott Bible is 
deposited. The information which Mr. 
Horne gives in his ‘‘ Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy 
Scriptures’’ is rather meagre. He says, 
(see vol. ii. p. 122) ‘‘the impression was 
limited to 600 copies; three were struck 
off in vellum. One of these was deposited 
in the Royal Library at Madrid, and 
another in the Royal Library at Turin. 


_ The third (which is supposed to have been 


reserved for Cardinal Ximenes), after pass- 
ing through various hands, was purchased 


at the Pinelli sale in 1789, for the late 


Count M‘Carthy of Thoulouse, for 483/. 
On the sale of this gentleman’s library at 
Paris, in 1817, it was bought by George 
Hibbert, esq. for 16,100 francs, or 6761. 


‘38. 4d.—Our Correspondent will find 


some account of the sale of Mr. Hibbert’s 
library in our volume for 1829, vol. xcrx. 
ii. 64. The Complutensian Polyglott was 
sold to Mr. Payne the bookseller for 525/. 
Is it now in the Grenville Library at the 
British Museum? A memoir of Mr. Hib- 
bert, by his friend J. H. Markland, esq, 
will be found in our Magazine for Jan. 
1838, : 

A Correspondent says, ‘‘ The Ambert 
family (see August, p. 169), might adopt 
for their motto the adage, Tam Mercurio 
quam Marti. Lieutenant-General Am- 
bert, of the French service, published in 


1822 a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ De l’Utilité 
des Colonies pour la France, et du systéme 
des Douanes appliqué aux denrées colo- 
niales.”’ 8vo. pp. 58. It is partly directed 
against the principles of a speech of M. 
Beugnot, pronounced in the Chamber of 
Deputies, June 27, 1821, and which ap- 
peared hostile, or at least injurious, to co- 
lonial interests.”’ 

It has been suggested by the Committee 
of the House on the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, and also in the House itself by 
more than one member, that the State 
Paper Office and Record Offices should 
be united and located in one building. Sir 
George Grey, the present Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, under 
whose superintendence the State Paper 
Office is placed, sanctions in some mea- 
sure an arrangement of this kind :—but a 
more desirable repository for the state 
papers, from the earliest period to the ac- 
cession of the House of Hanover, would 
be the MS. room of the British Museum. 
Many of the Cotton and Harleian MSS. 
are just as much state papers as the docu- 
ments lodged in St. James’s Park: a 
fair portion indeed of the Cotton MSS. 
originally belonged to the so-called State 
Paper Office.— Atheneum. 

The Mint Commission is actively en- 
gaged in making the necessary inquiries 
into the constitution and abuses of that 
establishment. Meanwhile, it is gratify- 
ing to state that the company of Moneyers 
will cease with the present inquiry; and 
that the Master of the Mint announced 
the other night in the House that the 
changes recommended by the Commission 
will effect a saving of at least 10,000/. 
a-year. We may addwhile onthis subject, 
that Mr. Shiel in his recent evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Miscellaneous Es- 
timates quotes the opinion of Mr. Hawkins 
of the British Museum, that “‘ our coins 
are very imperfectly executed ’’—and the 
contradictory opinion of Col. Forbes of 
the Calcutta Mint, and one of the Com- 
mission, ‘‘ that the workmanship of our 
coins is very good.’’ Mr. Hawkins speaks 
like a collector for a museum cabinet— 
Col. Forbes with a view to the particular 
object for which our coins are struck, and 
the security we possess that they cannot be 
forged. Both are right, notwithstanding 
the apparent contradiction.— Atheneum. 

Erratum.—P. 53, col. 2, 1. 15, for ré- 
parer, read séparer. 
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Letters addressed to the Countess of Ossory. By Horace Walpole. 
Edited by the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith. 2 vols. 


IT is to be lamented that the Editor of these very agreeable and even 
instructive volumes has imitated the example of the early publishers of the 
classical authors, in printing the text without affording the assistance of 
notes and illustrations. Mr. Smith, indeed, says, “ That he has purposely 
abstained from the repetition of accounts of persons which have been given 
in former editions of Walpole’s Letters, which are derived from registers 
and magazines, open to the observation of all who think it worth while to 
pursue such inquiries.” This language is something careless and indifferent, 
we think, from an Editor’s pen. If Walpole was worth publishing he was 
worth explaining, and there are a thousand odd and curious anecdotes and 
allusions in these volumes which cannot be explained by reference to any 
former series. It is true that registers and magazines will assist much as 
to facts and events; but there is no register to explain Walpole like the 
memory and knowledge of a man well-informed in the literary and social 
life of the period in which he lived. At the end of Latin dictionaries we 
find a supplement of words very little used or known; and it is from 
this kind of supplement to the history of George the Third’s reign that 
the elucidation of Walpole is to come. 

An Editor ought to know more than Magazines can tell him, and be ac- 
quainted with something more important than dates and genealogies. 
Truth must often be sought in these little matters, as in greater, by in- 
duction, and reasoning, and comparison. The Bodleian and the British 
Museum are open to all; but he must come provided with a previous stock 
of learning who means to avail himself with advantage of their stores. Ifthe 
Editor of these volumes was too much occupied to illustrate them, or 
thought them not worth the trouble of illustration, he had better have con- 
fided his manuscript to humbler and more diligent hands.* There must 
surely be some retired minister, or “statesman out of place,” who 
could have pleasantly beguiled his weary hours by calling up his recollec- 
tions of the past. There are too some renowned /itterateurs among the poli- 
ticians of the day, from Zord John downwards, and we think a better 
model could not be chosen than Mr. Croker’s edition of Lady Suffolk’s 





* Walpole thus mentions the lamented death of the great Lord Clive. ‘ Lord 
H. has just been here, and told me the manner of Lord Clive’s death. What- 
ever had happened, it had flung him into convulsions, to which he was very subject. 
Dr. Fothergill gave him, as he had done on like occasions, a dose of laudanum, but 
the pain in his bowels was so violent that he asked for a second dose. Dr. Fothergill 
said if he took another he would be dead in an hour. The moment Fothergill was 
gone he swallowed another, for another it seems stood by him, and he is dead.’’ 
Such might have been the report of the time, but the facts are different. A lady 
staying in the house came to his room and asked him to mend her pen, which he did, 
and immediately after destroyed himself with the same instrument. Surely some 
reference should have been made to the authentic history.—Rev, 
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Letters and Lord Hervey’s Memoirs ; and we must in fairness add, that 
Sir Denis Le Marchant has performed his portion of editorship with dili- 
gence and success. With only one exception (and even that one might 
not generally be allowed), Horace Walpole’s Letters are the best model of 
one species of the epistolary style in our language. The subject and style 
are admirably adapted to each other: his Letters are, indeed, an important 
portion of his Works, on which he bestowed the same labour that he gave 
to his graver compositions, and filed and polished them to the utmost per- 
fection. It is true that he says, “ He cannot compose letters like Pope ;” 
but his practice belies his assertion. He was justly proud of the skill with 
which he executed them, and the success and applause which he received. 
He kept transcripts, we believe, of all, and in many cases required the 
originals to be returned to him. One series alone, we have reason to be- 
lieve, he destroyed, and that a very interesting one ; but we may soon have 
occasion to refer mare fully to this part of the subject. We cannot help 
thinking (and we remember Sir James Mackintosh mentioning the same 
in conversation) that the celebrated Letters of Madame de Sevigné were 
the archetype both of Gray’s and Walpole’s Letters. There is the same 
liveliness in narration, the same happy turns of expression, the same pic- 
turesque touches, the same decisive phrases, the same just reflections, lively 
illustrations, brilliant sketches of character and manners, quick perception 
of what admits a humorous turn or ludicrous association,—all dramatically 
conceived, and all as it were coming out of the atmosphere of artificial life. 
Gray added to these qualities a more profound and philosophic thought, 
and a greater extent of scholastic learning : Walpole delighted in a lighter 
tone of conversational anecdote, and more frequent allusion to contem- 
porary events and personal adventures. His epistolary style, however, was 
somewhat affected by the characters and minds of his correspondents. In 
his letters to Horace Mann, who had not been in England for a quarter of 
a century, he dwells much on matters that would have been too familiar 
and well known to have mentioned to a friend at home,—as on the poli- 
tical changes of the day, on the characters of those successively appearing in 
public life, and on the more striking events in the circle of social existence. 
His letters to Cole are covered with the garments of “ hoar antiquity,” for 
which alone that learned old gentleman expressed his sexagenarian sym- 
pathies. To Mason he wrote on literature, and on something else. But in 
the volume now before us he had a correspondent who could understand 
and enjoy the variety and elegance of his communications, the poignancy 
of his satire, the ingenuity and brilliancy of his narratives, and the live- 
liness of his wit. Men, we observe, always write best when writing to 
women. Added to the natural desire to please those good and gentle 
creatures, there is no fear of being criticised and quizzed. If you show 
feeling and sentiment in your letter, a man laughs at you, or doubts 
you, or despises you; but a woman is gratified, sympathises, and shares 
in your feelings. The sex is not quite so fond of wit and humour, 
but they do not refuse it if it is well dressed, and has a little of the 
perfume of the boudoir upon it—“ Inter purpuratos et alabastra natus.” 
Horace Walpole also had the knowledge that his letters were not un- 
likely to pass under the eye of Colonel Fitzpatrick (that oracle of wit 
and taste); indeed in one place he hints the same; and this, perhaps, 
doubled his exertions, and gave a brighter edge and sharpness to his com- 
positions. At any rate, we estimate these volumes as highly as any that 
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have preceded them: there may possibly be others of weightier metal, but 
none of a finer lustre. The merest trifles derive beauty from their setting. 
In coarser hands a thousand things he has uttered would be absurd or 
disagreeable, while under his delicate touch they are sparkling with life 
and animation. Like the colonnade he mentions,—with a different builder 
the pillars would have been set up with their capitals downwards, and the 
friezes mistaken for the pedestals. 

We now proceed to make a few extracts, though we are fully aware it 
is like presenting a brick as a specimen of a house; but we must do as a 
guide did to us the other day, when, on entering a large, picturesque do- 
main, we asked him which route we should take: “ Any,” he said; “ it 
matters not which way you go, you will discover fresh beauties ; and if 
you stand stil/ you will discover still more.” 

In the very first letter, in 1769, we find the following piece of discri- 
minate criticism :-— 

‘*T am much obliged to your Ladyship _I am sorry to say they have not convinced 
for the two epistles of Voltaire, though I me. There are three separate lines in the 
had seen them before. I ownIthink that two epistles that strike me as perfection 


to Boileau one of the best things he ever itself. The first is on Cardinal Fleury: 
wrote. Better judges like the ast best; 


Et qui n’affecta rien que le pouvoir supréme. 
‘« The second is the end of the same epistle : 
S’'ils ont les prejugés, j’en guerirai les ombres. 


‘“‘ The third is in the ‘ Trois Imposteurs :’ 
Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer. 


‘¢ The two last are inimitably bold and 
sublime; the first includes more wit and 
reflection than one almost ever saw couched 
in so small a compass. At the same time, 
while one admires such talents, can one 
help feeling a little contempt for the 
author? Is it not creating himself the 
pope of impiety to excommunicate the 


author of ‘ Les Trois Imposteurs,’ as if 
none but the head of any Church ought 
to dare to be an unbeliever? His low 
jealousy, too, against Boileau, whose ghost 
he is always ripping and pinching when he 
can with his own almost ghostly fingers, 
is unworthy of a man who does not want 
such little arts to secure fame,’’ &c. 


In Walpole’s memoirs, published and unpublished, are various sketches 


of Lord Lyttelton, political and literary, given on the whole with tolerable 
fairness, considering the little similarity there was in any respect between 
them. Lyttelton was an honest, religious man, and of considerable talent, 
but singular and eccentric enough in person and conduct to offer much 





cas eee 





advantage to the satire of an opponent. 


Dec. 14, 1771.—‘‘ There is a new tra- 
gedy at Covent Garden called Zobeide, 
which I am told is very indifferent, 
though written by a country gentleman ; 
and there is a new Timon of Athens, 
altered from Shakspere by Mr. Cumber- 
land, and marvellously well done, for he 
has caught the manners and diction of the 
original so exactly, that I think it is full 
as bad a play as it was before he corrected 
it. Lord Lyttelton has published the rest 
of his Henry the Second, but I doubt has 
executed it a little carelessly, for he has 


not been above ten years about it. I be- 
gan it, but, I don’t know how, I was tired. 
It is so crowded with clouds of words, and 
they are so uninteresting, that I think one 
may dispute, as metaphysicians do, whether 
all the space is a plenum or a vacuum. 
Lady Sackville told me t’other day of a 
new discovery, which I suppose is meta- 
physical too—that there is no such colour 
as gray, but that what we call so is green 
or blue. I am rejoiced at it, and have 
some thoughts of going without powder, 
and insisting that my hair is green.’’ 


The drama was of great importance in Walpole’s days, and occupies no 








| 
| 
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small portion of interesting correspondence. Walpole seemed to think 
Burgoyne’s “ Heiress ” and Jephson’s tragedies the summit of excellence ; 
to Cumberland and Home he gave no quarter. 


March 1773. — ‘‘ We have two new 
tragedies: I read the two first acts of 
the one, and the three last of the other, 
and they sufficed. Mr. Home’s ‘ Alonzo’ 
seems to be the story of David and Goliah, 
worse told than it would have been if 
Sternhold and Hopkins had put it into 
metre. Did your Lord bring you the Heroic 
Epistle to Sir W. Chambers? I am going 
mad about it, though there is here and 
there a line I hate. I laughed till I cried, 
and the oftener I read it, the better I 
liked it. It has as much poetry as the 
* Dunciad,’ and more wit and greater fa- 
cility. It is said to be Anstey’s, and cer- 
tainly is not unworthy of the Bath Guide ; 


but I shall dread his next production, 
lest he should tumble again as he did in 
his second piece.’’* ... . ‘*My Lord 
Chesterfield bought a ‘ Claude’ the other 
day for four hundred guineas, and a 
‘Madame de la Valliere’ forfour. He 
said, ‘ Well! IfI am laughed at for giving 
so much for a landscape, at least it must 
be allowed that Ihave my woman cheap.’ 
Is it not charming to be so agreeable quite 
to the door of one’s coffin? Mr. Burke 
is returned from Paris, where he was so 
much the mode, that, happening to dispute 
with the philosophers, it grew the fashion 
to be Christians.t St. Patrick himself 
did not make more converts.”’ 


The following extract is curious, as displaying pretty clearly the extent 
of Walpole’s moral principles and conscientious adherence to the spirit of 
truth. He did not write the line against Lord Holland, it is true, but he 
well knew of its being written, and he printed it. 


“Your ladyship is but too apt to think 
of me far above my merit ; yet never did 
you overrate my parts so much as in be- 
stowing the Heroic Epistle on me. How- 
ever, excuse me for saying, that, if in one 
respect you have done me greatly too 
much honour, you have at least lowered 
my character in another. What must I 
be, if, living in intimacy with Lord Hol- 
land, and being a frequent witness of his 
unhappiness, I had stabbed him by a 
most barbarous line? I must be a 
rascal, and a brute: after that need I, 
and yet I do, give you my honour solemnly 
that that Epistle is not mine? I hope 
you, madam, and Lord Ossory will treat 
me as I should deserve, if you ever find 


it is.t Having said this very seriously, 
I have no scruple to own how much I 
admire that poem, and care not who 
knows I do. To-day I heard that other 
relations of royalty are more guilty than 
I am; the Epistle is given to Temple 
Lutterell. I doubt it; but, if he is the 
author, I am sure the Duchess of Cumber- 
land has better poets for her kin than the 
Duchess of Gloucester has.’’§ 

March 27,1773. ‘‘ What play makes you 
laugh very much, and yet is a very wretched 
comedy? Dr. Goldsmith’s ‘ She Stoops 
to Conquer?’ Stoops, indeed! so she 
does, that is, the muse. She is draggled 
up to the knees, and has trudged, I be- 
lieve, from Southwark fair. The whole view 














* Walpole was, while he was writing, perfectly acquainted with Mason being the 
author of the Heroic Epistle, as the poem was seen by him in manuscript, and to him 
was intrusted the care of seeing it throuyh the press. Mason also occasionally sent 
him corrections and additions. That Walpole had any part in the composition or in 
supplying materials, no evidence has as yet been before us: all Mason’s satirical 
poems went to the press through Walpole. At this period, Walpole and Mason’s 
friendship was cemented by political ties: they were equally disaffected to the Govern- 
ment, and disliked the King; but subsequently Mason went too far for Walpole, 
who became timid in his old age, and they parted. The allusion to the inferiority of 
Anstey’s poetry that followed the inimitable Bath Guide, is true also of this poem; 
for the sequel to it is very inferior. Walpole says (p. 135) “ Anstey ought to have shot 
himself the moment he had finished the Bath Guide.’’—Rev. 

+t What were Burke’s religious opinions, is not a point clearly ascertained: nor 
was it known to his contemporavies.—ReEv. 

t In vol. ii. p. 160, he admits Mason’s authorship of this satire. ‘‘ Mr. Mason, 
whom I had not seen for a year, was at dinner with me. . . . I preferred the Heroic 
Epistle to a troop of horse.’’ 

§ Temple Lutterell’s sister, Mrs. Horton, married the Duke of Cumberland ; Horace 
Walpole’s niece married the other brother, the Duke of Gloucester.—Rev. 
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of the piece is low humour, and no hu- 
mour is in it. All the merit isin the situa- 
tions, which are comic. The heroine has 
no more modesty than Lady Bridget, and 
the author’s wit is as much mangué as 
the lady’s; but some of the characters 
are well acted, and Woodward speaks a 
poor prologue, written by Garrick, admi- 
rably . . . I forgot to tell your lord- 
ship that Miss Loyd is in the new play by 
the name of Rachael Buckskin, though he 
has altered it in the printed copies. Some- 
body wrote for her a very sensible reproof 
to him, only it ended with an indecent 
grossiéreté. However, the fool took it se- 
riously, and wrote a most dull and scur- 
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rilous answer; but, luckily for him, Mr. 
Beauclerk and Mr. Garrick intercepted it. 
Lord Chesterfield was dead before my 
last letter that foretold his death set out. 
Alas! I shall have no more of his lively 
sayings, madam, to send you. Oh, yes! 
I have his last: being told of the quarrel 
in Spitalfields, and even that Mrs. F. 
struck Miss P. he said, ‘ I always thought 
Mrs. F. a striking beauty!’ Thus, having 
given away all his wit, to the last farthing, 
he has left nothing but some poor witti- 
cisms in his will, tying up his heir by for- 
feitures and jokes from going to New- 
market.’’* 


Dec. 1773. The following anecdote of Goldsmith, though trifling, is 
new, and does not appear in Mr. Forster’s lately published biography :— 


‘*T dined and passed Saturday at Beau- 
clerk’s with the Edgcumbes, the Garricks, 
and Dr. Goldsmith, and was most tho- 
roughly tired, as I knew I should be; I 
who hate the playing off a butt. Gold- 
smith is a fool, the more wearing for 
having some sense. It was the night of a 
new comedy called ‘The School for 
Wives,’ which was exceedingly applauded, 
and which Charles Fox says is execrable. 
Garrick has at least the chief hand in it. 


I never saw anybody in a greater fidget, 
nor more vain when he returned, for he 
went to the play-house at half an hour 
after five, and we sat waiting for him till 
ten, when he was to act a speech in Cato 
with Goldsmith ; that is, the latter sat in 
t’ other’s lap, covered with a cloak, and 
while Goldsmith spoke, Garrick’s arms, 
that embraced him, made foolish actions. 
How could one laugh when one had ex- 
pected this for four hours ?’’ 


Dr. Johnson was no favourite with Walpole, and was intensely hated, 


and maliciously and meanly ridiculed, 


‘*T have scarce been better diverted 
by Dr. Johnson’s ‘Tour to the Western 
Isles.’ What a heap of words to express 
very little! and, though it is the least 
cumbrous of any style he ever used, how 
far from easy or natural. He hopes no- 
body but is glad that a boatful of sacri- 
lege, a diverting sin! was shipwrecked. 


by Mason. Walpole here says,— 


He believes in second sight, and laughs at 
poor Pennant for credulity.t The King 
sent for the book in manuscript, and then, 
wondering, said, ‘I protest Johnson seems 
to be a Papist and a Jacobite,’—so he 
did not know why he had been made to 
give him a pension !’’ 


We must give the few remaining Johnsoniana. 


‘* Here are some verses of Soame Jenyns, 
that, in our present want of comfort, we 
admire very much, for we are out of 
spirits, and so was the poet, too, when he 
wrote the last stanza, which is insufferably 
bad. Pray return the piece, for I have 
no copy, and my amanuensis is in the 
country. There are some better verses 
by Dean Barnard,t} of which I will procure 
a copy if I can. They are an answer to a 


gross brutality of Dr. Johnson, to which 
a properer answer would have been to fling 
a glass of wine in his face. I have no 
patience with an unfortunate monster 
trusting to his helpless deformity for in- 
demnity for any impertinence that his 
arrogance suggests, and who thinks that 
what he has read is an excuse for every- 
thing he says.”’ 





* If his heir went either to Newmarket or to Italy he was to forfeit so much to the 
dean and chapter of Westminster.—Rev. 


+ See Pennant’s ‘‘ Tour in Scotland,’’ a book of merit, containing much research 
and information. —Rev. 


} These well-known verses are given in Boswell’s Johnson and elsewhere.—Rev. 





| 
| 





Again,— 

‘¢ T have been saying this morning that 
the latter (Dr: Johnson) deals so much in 
triple tautology, or the fault of repeating 
the same sense in three different phrases, 
that I believe it would be possible, taking 
the ground-work for all three, to make 
one of his Ramblers into three different 


He alludes to the sesquipedalia 
politics. 
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papers, that should all have exactly the 
same purport and meaning, but in three 
different phrases. It would be a good trick 
for somebody to produce one and read it; a 
second would say, ‘ Bless me! I have this 
very paper in my pocket, but in quite 
other diction ;’ and so a third.’’ 


verba again. ‘ Now I return to 


Sir Ralph Payne * and Dr. Jonson are answering General 


Burgoyne, and they say the words are to be so long that the reply must 
be printed in a pamphlet as large as an atlas, but in an Elzevir type, or 
the first sentence would fill twenty pages in octavo.” 

Lady Luxborough, though half-sister to the great Lord Bolingbroke, 
and herself a woman of talent, is a name almost departed from the volumes 
of literature: her star may be said faintly to glimmer alone in the 


atmosphere of the Leasowes. 
at this time. Walpole says,— 


“‘T know still less of Lady Luxborough’s 
letters, but expect to be diverted. I re- 
member her wearing her little wizen 
husband’s picture in her great black bush 
of hair; then she fell in love with parson 
Dalton for his poetry, and they rhimed 
together till they chimed ;f and then I 
never saw or heard of her any more till 


Her volume of letters was just appearing 


she revived in Mr. Shenstone’s letters, 
and was a great performer in his ballad 
‘ Arcadia.’ I think these materials pro- 
mise, considering too that the. heroine 
was sister both of Lord Bolingbroke and 
Hollis St. John. I expect a mixture 
of Mrs. Eliza Thomas, Machiavel, and 
Shuter.”’ 


Walpole, in another letter, alludes to her mishap with the parson when 


she retired to a hermitage on Parnassus. 


She was intimate with the 


“seraphic duchess, who was suspected to have chassé sur les mémes 
terres, and it is no wonder they were intimate, as they agreed in eodem 


tertio.” 


To Sir John Hawkins’s volumes on Music Walpole (p. 248) does justice, 
though they fell dead before an equally learned and more brilliant rival. 


‘They are (he says) old books to all 
intents and purposes, very old books; and 
what,is new, is like old books, too, that is, 
full of minute facts that delight antiqua- 
ries,—nay, if there had never been such 
things as parts and taste, this work would 
please every body. The first volume is 
extremely worth looking at, for the cu- 
rious facsimiles of old music and old 
instruments, and so is the second. The 
third is very heavy; the two last will 
amuse you, I think, exceedingly, at least 
they do me. My friend Sir John is a 
matter-of-fact man, and does now and 


then stoop very low in quest of game. 
Then he is so exceedingly religious and 
grave as to abhor mirth, except it is 
printed in the old black letter, and then 
he calls the most vulgar ballad pleasant 
and full of humour. He thinks nothing 
can be sublime but an anthem, and Han- 
del’s chorusses heaven upon earth. 
However, he writes with great moderation, 
temper, and good sense, and the book isa 
very valuable one. I have begged his 
Austerity to relax in one point, for he 
ranks comedy with farce and pantomime. 
Now I hold a perfect comedy to be the 





* «Sir Ralph Payne.” 


This is the person mentioned in Hare’s well-known 


epitaph on Lady Payne’s monkey. ‘‘ Lady Payne”’ is also rendered immortal in one 
of Burke’s famous bon mots. They both live embalmed in the spices of wit.—Rev. 
tT Dr. Dalton, the musical composer. This acquaintance ended in an intrigue, and 
a separation from her husband. She lived at Barrells, near Birmingham, now 
inhabited by Mr. Knight. We possess a copy of her letters, with Walpole’s MS. notes 
and illustrations.—ReEv. 
1 
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perfection of human composition, and be- 
lieve firmly that fifty Iliads and Aineids 
could be written sooner than such a 
character as Falstaff’s. Sir John says 
that Dr. Wallis discovered that they 
who are not charmed with music want 
a nerve in their brain. This would be 
dangerous anatomy. [I should swear Sir 
John wants the comic nerve; and, by 
parity of reason, we should ascribe new 
nerves to all those who have bad 


Walpole touches on Robertson’s 
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taste, or are delighted with what others 
think ridiculous. We should have nerves 
like Romish saints to preside over every 
folly ; and Mr. Cosmo* must have a nerve 
which I hope Dr. Wallis would not find 
in 50,000 dissections. Rechin, too, had a 
sort of nerve that is lost, like the music of 
the ancients; yet, perhaps, the royal 
touch could revive it more easily than it 
cures the evil.’’ 


America, currente calamo, with no 





favourable feeling ; but, if this History is to be deprived of the merit of the 
workmanship, it will go naked out of the world, for its defect as to its 
materials is acknowledged by those who are best able to judge of it. 
However, Lord Brougham’s sketch of Robertson may be received on the 
opposite side of the argument, though too much in the feeling of the advo- 
cate.t 


“* Have you got through Dr. Robertson, 
madam? Jam not enchanted. There is 
a great affectation of philosophising with- 
out much success. But there is one cha- 
racter that charms me, besides Las Casas, 
at whom the good Doctor rather sneers ; 
it is that of Pedro di Gasca, who was dis- 
interested enough to make ten parliaments 


blush. Do but imagine the satisfaction 
with which he must have retired with his 
poverty, after the great things he had 
done, when every other of his countrymen 
were cutting the throats of Americans for 
gold! He did not want to be Treasurer 
of the Navy, as well as general and pacifi- 
eator.’” &c. 





This last stroke of the pen is truly Walpolian, and is not to be 
missed. 

Walpole says, dating his letter November 15, 1777.—“ What is believed 
is, that Captain Tollemache, Lady Bridget’s husband, is killed in a duel 
at New York, by a Captain Pennington, on a foolish quarrel about 
humming atune. There is a strange fatality attends the House of 
Tollemache : two brothers drowned and a third killed.” &c. We have 
extracted this, because it singularly corresponds to part of an epitaph on 
this family which we remember to have read in the church of Helmingham 
in Suffolk, where they are buried, and which says,—“ But the name of 
Tollemache had been always unfortunate !” 

Of Garrick and his funeral we have an account in some respects 
just, in others perhaps splenetic and partial. Such public honours 
bestowed on a player might hurt Walpole’s aristocratic feelings, but those 
who please the people the people will honour; and Johnson tells us that 
Garrick’s death diminished the stock of public pleasure. 





* Here the Editor might have afforded his readers a note on Santissimo Cosmo and 
Rechin, or he must leave many in ignorance of the allusions.— Rev. 

t+ On another work of Robertson’s Walpole says, “ Dr. Robertson’s book amused 
me pretty well, madam, though very defective from the hiatuses in his materials. It 
is a genealogy with more than half the middle descents wanting, and thence his in- 
genious hypothesis of western invaders importing civilisation from the east is not 
ascertained. Can one be sure a peer is descended from a very ancient peer of the 
same name, though he cannot prove who a dozen of his grandfathers were? Dr. 
Robertson shone when he wrote the history of his own country, with which he was 
acquainted, All his other works are collections, tacked together for the purpose ; but 
as he has not the genius, penetration, sagacity, and art of Mr. Gibbon, he cannot melt 
his materials together and make them elucidate and even improve and produce new 
discoveries. In short,-he cannot, like Mr. Gibbon, make an original picture with 
some bits of mosaic,’’ &c.—Rev. 
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‘Yes, madam, I do think the pomp of 
Garrick’s funeral perfectly ridiculous. It 
is confounding the immense space between 
pleasing talents and national services. 
What distinctions remain for a patriot 
hero, when the most solemn have been 
showered on a player ?—but when a great 
empire is on its decline, one symptom is, 
there being more eagerness on trifles than 
on essential objects. Shakspeare, who 
wrote when Burghley counselled and Not- 
tingham fought, was not rewarded and 
honoured like Garrick, who only acted 
when—indeed I do not know who has 
counselled and who has fought. I do not 
at all mean to detract from Garrick’s me- 
rit, who was a real genius in his way, and 
who, I believe, was never equalled in both 
tragedy and comedy. Still I cannot think 
that acting, however perfectly, what others 
have written, is one of the most astonish- 
ing talents: yet I will own as fairly that 
Mrs. Porter and Madlle. Dumenil have 
struck me so much as even to reverence 
them. Garrick never affected me quite 
so much as those two actresses, and some 
few others in particular parts, as Quin, in 
Falstaff; King, in Lord Ogleby; Mrs. 
Pritchard, in Maria in the Nonjuror ; 
Mrs. Clive, in Mrs. Cadwallader; and Mrs, 
Abingdon, in Lady Teazle: they all seemed 
the very persons. I suppose that in Gar- 
rick I thought I saw more of his art; yet 
his Lear, Richard, Hotspur (which the 
town had not taste enough to like), Kitely, 
and Ranger, were as capital and perfect 


[ Sept. 


confess, he never charmed me; nor could 
he be a gentleman.* His Lord Townley 
and Lord Hastings were mean, but then 
too the parts are indifferent, and do not 
call for a master’s exertion. I should 
shock Garrick’s devotees if I uttered all 
my opinion; I will trust your Ladyship 
with it,—it is, that Le Texier is twenty 
times the genius. What comparison be- 
tween the powers that do the fullest jus- 
tice to a single part, and those that instan- 
taneously can fill a whole piece, and 
transform themselves with equal perfection 
into men and women, and pass from 
laughter to tears, and make you shed the 
latter at both? Garrick, when he made 
one laugh, was not always judicious, 
though excellent. What idea did his Sir 
John Brute give of asurly husband? His 
Bayes was no less entertaining ; but it was 
a Garretteer-bard. Old Cibber preserved 
the solemn coxcomb, and was the carica- 
ture of a great poet, as the part was de- 
signed to be. Half I have said I know is 
heresy; but fashion had gone to excess, 
though very rarely with so much reason. 
Applause had turned his head, and yet he 
was never content even with that prodi- 
gality. His jealousy and envy were un- 
bounded; he hated Mrs. Clive till she 
quitted the stage, and then cried her up 
to the skies to depress Mrs. Abingdon. 
He did not love Mrs. Pritchard, and with 
more reason, for there was more spirit 
and originality in her Beatrice than in his 
Benedick.”’ &c. 


as action could be. In declamation, I 


We believe that a doubt has been started whether Horace Walpole had 
ever seen Lord Hervey’s Memoirs, lately printed. We think the proba- 
bility is in favour of the affirmative. He had stored in his memory many 
curious stories and recollections of him, and we conceive that his curiosity 
would have done all but force an entrance into the cabinet at Ickworth 


that inclosed them. In one of his letters, written in the early part of the 


year 1780, he says— 


‘¢ Lord Bristol has left a paper, or nar- 
rative of the Lord knows what, that is to 
be padlocked till his son is of age— 
nine years hence—and then not to be pub- 
lished while whom God long preserve is 


indeed, if both live nine years. There too 
is another noble author—not for me, but 
for a supplement.t [had rather the Earl- 
Bishop would publish his father’s me- 
moirs.”’ 


alive. This was leaving the boy a fortune 


Sixteen years later, and in one of his concluding letters, he talks of rum- 





* Here Walpole speaks the language of the best judges, who, so far as we have 
heard, all unite in attributing to Garrick this capital defect and drawback to his other- 
wise great and general success.—REv. 

+ He means for his Royal and Noble Authors. We have previously mentioned that 
one time Walpole intended to write a sketch of Lord Hervey’s life. We presume that 
the nature of the materials dissuaded him ;—it would have been a Scandalous Chro- 
nicle,— See vol. ii. of this work, p. 15, 18, 252,—Rev. 
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maging in the old chest of his memory for anecdotes of Lord Hervey, to 


relate to Lord Holland :— 


*« Still his history (with whom and with 
much of.which I was well acquainted) was 
so curious that I begged Lord Macartney 
to tell Lord Holland, that if when I go to 
town he will honour me with his company 
for half an hour (out of decency I must 
not mention a longer space of time, though 


there is no trusting to an old gossip, cock 
or hen, if you tap their bag of ancient 
tales), I will satisfy his curiosity as briefly 
as I can contrive to do, and without a tit- 
tle of invention, which at seventy-nine I 
assure him I do not possess.’’ &c. 


Of his old friend Madame du Deffand’s * death he thus writes :— 


‘“*As I have been returned above a 
fortnight, I should have written had I had 
a syllable to tell you; but what could I 
tell you from that melancholy and very 
small circle at Twickenham Park, almost 
the only place I do go to in the country, 
partly out of charity and partly as I have 
scarce any other society left which I pre- 
fer to it ? for, without entering on too me- 
lancholy a detail, recollect, Madam, that 
I have outlived most of those to whom 
I was habituated, Lady Hervey, Lady 
Sutfolk, Lady Blandford—my dear old 
friend, I should probably have never 
seen again— yet that is a deeper loss in- 
deed! She has left me all her MSS.— 
a compact between us. In one word, 


I had at her earnest request consented to 
accept them, on condition she should 
leave me nothing else. She had, indeed, 
intended to leave me her little all, but I 
declared I would never set foot in Paris 
again (this was ten years ago) if she did 
not engage to retract that destination. To 
satisfy her, I at last agreed to accept her 
papers, and one thin gold + box with the 
portrait of her dog. I have written to 
beg her dog itself, which is so cross, that 
Iam sure nobody else will treat it well; 
and I have ordered her own servant, who 
read all letters to her, to pick out all the 
letters of living persons, and restore them 
to the several writers without my seeing 
them.’’ 


Those who have read Gray’s Letters cannot forget his account of Dr. 


Chapman, who, like many of his brethren, compensated for forbearance in 
prohibited vices by indulgence in those allowed, and who, (poor man !) died 
of a repletion, caused by five mackerel, which he carried undigested to his 





grave. Of this divine, strong in other points, but unfortunately of weak 


digestion, Walpole tells us— 


‘¢ Tremember a story of poor Dr. Chap- 
man, one of Dr. Middleton’s antagonists,t 
but I have so entirely forgotten his works 
that I shall tell it very lamely. He went 
to his bookseller, and asked how his last 
work had sold. ‘ Very indifferently in- 
deed, Sir.’ ‘Ay! why how many are 
gone off ?’—‘ Only five, Sir.’ ‘ Alack! 
and how many of my Eusebius’ (I think it 
was) ‘have you left ?—*‘ Two hundred, Sir.’ 
‘Indeed! Well, but my book on’ (I don’t 
know what) ‘how many have you of 
them ??—‘ Oh! the whole impression, Sir.’ 
‘Good now! good now! that is much.— 





Well Mr. , [cannot help it; I do my 
duty and satisfy my conscience.’ ”’ 
” * * * 


‘*When you write to Lady Warwick 
I wish your Ladyship would persuade 
her (with her Earl’s leave) to bring to 
town a most curious book, which I once 
looked over in his father’s time. It isa 
folio, by one John Thorpe, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I., and contains 
many ground plans and a few uprights of 
several goodly mansions of those days, of 
some of which John Thorpe was the ar- 
chitect.”” 


We have taken notice of this latter passage, because, whether from a sale 





* We recommend the Letters of Madame du Deffand to the readers of Walpole (if they 


have not read them), both for the simple elegance of the style and interest of the mat- 
ter. They present the clear transparent picture of this singular and, in some respects, 
interesting person. There are two separate publications, which together form a com- 


plete set.—ReEv. 


+ This box was sold at the sale at Strawberry Hill: in which we think was the famous 
letter written in the name of Madame Sevigné. Of the little dog ‘‘ Tontin,’’ its life 
and death must be familiar to the readers of Walpole’s Letters, &c.— Rev. 

} He wrote on the Roman Senate against Middleton.—Rev. 
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of the effects at Warwick Castle, or from some other cause, this work has 
wandered away, and is now to be found in the Soane collection, in Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. There is some account of Joun Tuorpe in Dallaway’s 
edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting, and the substance of his curious 
manuscript has been recently published by Mr. C. J. Richardson, F.S.A., 


a pupil of Sir John Soane. 


We must now not withhold the character of Charles Fox, written by 
Lord Ossory about the year 1782, when the illustrious subject of it was 
in the highest zenith of his great reputation, and exerting to the full his 


oratorical power and political talents. 


**T look upon Mr. Charles James Fox, 
now Secretary of State, to be one of the 
most extraordinary men that ever existed. 
He is the second son of Henry Lord 
Holland, a man much distinguished in his 
time; was educated at Eton, and was 
afterwards a short time at Christ Church, 
Oxford. His father was doatingly fond 
of him, indulging him, but also reasoning 
with him upon every occasion. He was 
very young when his father finished his 
political career; but hearing from his 
childhood a constant conversation upon 
political subjects, and the occurrences in 
the House of Commons, he was both by 
nature and education formed for a states- 
man. His father delighted to cultivate 
his talents by argumentation, and reason- 
ing with him upon all subjects. He took 
his seat in the House of Commons before 
he was twenty-one, and very shortly be- 
gan to shew the dawn of those prodigious 
talents which he has since displayed. He 
was much caressed by the then ministry, 
and appointed a Lord of the Admiralty, 
and soon promoted to the Treasury. Lord 
North (which he must ever since have re- 
pented) was inclined to turn him out upon 
some trivial occasion or difference ; and 
soon afterwards the fatal quarrel with 
America commenced, Mr. Fox constantly 
opposing the absurd measures of Adminis- 


tration, and rising by degrees to be the 
first man the House of Commons ever 
saw. His opposition continued from 1773 
to 1782, when the Administration was fairly 
overturned by his powers ; for even the 
great weight of ability, property, and in- 
fluence that composed the Opposition, 
could never have effected that great work, 
if he had not acquired the absolute pos- 
session and influence of the House of 


Commons. He certainly deserved their’ 


confidence, for his political conduct has 
been fair, open, honest, and decided, 
against the system so fatally adopted by 
the Court. He resisted every temptation 
to be brought over by that system, how- 
ever flattering to his ambition, for he must 
soon have been at the head of everything. 
But I do not know whether his abilities 
are not the least extraordinary part about 
him. Perhaps that is saying too much; 
but he is full of good nature, good tem- 
per, and facility of disposition, disinterest- 
edness with regard to himself, at the same 
time that his mind is fraught with the 
most noble sentiments and ideas upon all 
possible subjects. His understanding has 
the greatest scope I can form an idea of, 
his memory the most wonderful, his judg- 
ment the most true, his reasoning the 
most profound and acute, his eloquence 
the most rapid and persuasive.”’ 


In the year 1793 Lord Ossory writes “that he retracts none of his 
former sentiments of Mr. Fox, though he can differ from him.”* 

As we wish rather to give Walpole’s opinion on literature which is 
permanent, than on the subject of the fugitive politics of the day, we 
extract some portions of that genus of his communications :— 


‘¢ Cecilia I did read, but, besides its 
being immeasurably long, and written in 
Dr. Johnson’s unnatural phrase, 1 liked 
it far less than Evelina. I did delight in 


Mr. Briggs, and in the droll names he calls 
the proud gentleman, whose name I for- 
get. Morris, too, is well, and Meadows 
tolerable, and Lady Something Something 


* “Mr. Fox, I am told, is at Cheltenham, entirely occupied with taming a young 
rabbit. This is Mr. Hare’s account, but he is partial ; for my part, I suspect that he 
is teaching it to exercise that terrible weapon, a dessert knife. But whether he is or 
not, I think there ought to be an act of Parliament against eating anything but spoon- 


meat.’’ Will the Editor be so good as to 


Magazine which we may consult with advantage on this point ?>—Rev. 


explain this, or refer us to the Register or 





—_ 
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and Miss Something ; but all the rest are 
outrés. The great fault is, that the au- 
thoress is so afraid of not making all her 
dramatis personas set in character, that 
she never lets them say a syllable but 
what is to mark their character, which is 
very unnatural, at least in the present 
state of things, in which people are al- 
ways aiming to disguise their ruling pas- 
sions, and rather affect opposite qualities 
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religious philosopher isa lunatic, and, con- 
tributing nothing to the story, might be 
totally omitted, and had better be so. 
But I am most offended at the want of 
poetical justice. The proud gentleman 
and his proud wife ought to be punished 
and thumbled; whereas the wife is rather 
exhibited as an amiable character. To 
say the truth, the last volume is very in- 
different.’’ * 





than hang out their propensities. The old 


In a few words, how just and how well expressed is this criticism; it has 
put its stamp exactly upon the defects of the work, and that in no degree 
beyond the truth. 

Again, we cannot but admire the tone of Walpole’s theatrical ob- 
servations. To those, who like ourselves, think highly of the stage, 
both as a place of rational amusement, and as a vehicle of moral sentiment, 
and truth, and passion, (as the most philosophic mind expressed itself,) 
cleansing and purifying the grosser appetites of nature—we say those who 
like us are frequenters of the theatre, and esteem highly and even reve- 
rently that power which can assume at will the varying forms of humanity, 
and to the grosser appearance of common life give all the charm and 
gracefulness of ideal beauty—the appearance of such a person on the stage 
as the one whose first arrival is here mentioned by Walpole is a matter of 
no common interest. We must recollect that he was bred up in the 
Garrick school, or rather in the one preceding it; that he leaned to 
Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Abington, and his own fond Kitty Clive ; and 
that when he saw these stars grow pale before the majestic form that now 
swept across the stage, his prepossessions were all among the days gone 
by. But let us hear with what candour and judgment he expresses 








himself :— 


‘*T have been for two days in town, and 
seen Mrs. Siddons. She pleased me be- 
yond my expectation, but not up to the 
admiration of the fon, two or three of 
whom were in the same box with me, par- 
ticularly Mr. Boothby, who, as if to dis- 
claim the stoic apathy of Mr. Medows in 
Cecilia, was all bravissimo! Mr. Crau- 
furd, too, asked me if I did not think her 
the best actress Iever saw? I said, ‘ by 
no means ; we old folks are apt to be pre- 
judiced in favour of our first impressions.’ 
She is a good figure, handsome enough, 
though neither nose nor chin according to 
the Greek standard, beyond which both 
advance a good deal. Her hair is either 
red, or she has no objection to its being 
thought so, and had used red powder. 


Her voice is clear and good ; but I thought 
she did not vary its modulations enough, 
nor ever approach enough to the familiar, 
—but this may come when more habituated 
to the awe of the audience of the capital. 
Her action is proper, but with little va- 
riety ; when without motion, her arms are 
not genteel. Thus you see, madam, all 
my objections are very trifling ; but what 
I really wanted, but did not find, was 
originality, which announces genius, and 
without both which I am never intrinsi- 
cally pleased. All Mrs. Siddons did, good 
sense or good instruction might give.t I 
dare to say, that were I one-and-twenty, 
I should have thought her marvellous ; 
but, alas! I remember Mrs, Porter and 
the Dumesnil, and remember every accent 


* Walpole liked the author better than his works. He says, ‘‘ Dr. Burney and his 


daughter Eveline-Cecilia have passed a day and a half with me. 


agreeable. 


above half as accomplished.’”’—Rev. 


He is lively and 


She half-and-half sense and modesty, which possesses her so entirely that 
not a cranny is left for affectation or pretension. 


Oh! Mrs. Montagu! you are not 


+ Walpole says, ‘‘I am going to Mrs. Cowley’s new play, which I suppose is as 
instructive as the ‘ Marriage of Figaro,’ for I am told it approaches to those of Mrs. 
Behn in Spartan delicacy ; but I shal/ see Miss Farren, who, in my poor opinion, is the 


Jirst of all actresses.’’—ReEv. 
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of the former in the very same part. Yet 
this is not entirely prejudice: don’t I 
I equally recollect the whole progress of 


Lord Chatham and Charles Townshend, 
and does it hinder my thinking Mr. Fox 
a prodigy ?’’ , 


Some little time after, we find Walpole again alluding to the new Mel- 


pomene :-— 


‘‘Mrs. Siddons continues to be the 
mode, and to be modest and sensible. 
She declines great dinners, and says her 
business and the cares of her family take 
up her whole time. When Lord Car- 
lisle carried her the tribute-money from 
Brookes’s, he said she was not maniérée 
enough. ‘I suppose she was grateful,’ 
said my niece, Lady Maria. Mrs. Siddons 


was desired to play Medea and Lady Mac- 
beth. ‘No,’ she replied, ‘she did not 
look on them as female characters.’ She 
was questioned about her transactions with 
Garrick. She said, ‘ He did nothing but 
put her out; that he told her she moved 
her right hand when it should have been 
her left. In short,’ said she, ‘ 1 found I 
must not shade the tip of his nose.’ ”’ 


Five years elapsed, and again Walpole mentions this singularly gifted 


actress :-— 


‘¢T supped at Lady Dorothy Hotham’s 
with Mrs. Siddons, and have visited and 
been visited by her, and have seen and 
liked her much, yes, very much, in the 
passionate scenes in ‘ Percy ;’ but I do not 
admire her in cool declamation, and find 
her voice very hollow and defective. I 
asked her in which part she would most 
wish me to see her? She said Portia, in 


the Merchant of Venice ; but I begged to 
be excused. With all my enthusiasm for 
Shakspeare, it is one of his plays that I 
like the least. The story of the caskets is 
silly, and, except the character of Shylock, 
I see nothing beyond the attainment of a 
mortal, Euripides, or Racine, or Voltaire 
might have written all the rest.’’ 


The observations that follow are sensible and shrewd. We can scarcely 
recollect any actor who was a gentleman, neither Garrick, nor Kemble, 
nor Cook, nor Kean. When Kemble attempted the gentleman, he cast 
himself in the mould of Sir Charles Grandison. The others could not 
even pretend to it, and the /as¢ lady left the stage with Miss Farren. 


“Tam very far from tired, madam, of 
encomiums on the performance at Rich- 
mond House, but I by no means agree 
with the criticism on it that you quote, 
and which I conclude was written by some 
player, from envy. Who should act 
genteel comedy perfectly, but people of 
fashion that have sense? Actors and ac- 
tresses can only guess at the tone of high 
life, and cannot be inspired with it. Why 
are there so few genteel comedies, but be- 
cause most comedies are written by men 
not of that sphere? Etheridge, Congreve, 
Vanbrugh, and Cibber, wrote genteel 
comedy, because they lived in the best 
company, and Mrs. Oldfield played it so 
well, because she not only followed, but 
often set, the fashion. General Bur- 


goyne has written the best modern co- 
medy* for the same reason: and Miss 
Farren is as excellent as Mrs. Oldfield, 
because she has lived with the best style 
of men in England ; whereas Mrs. Abing- 
ton can never go beyond Lady Teazle, 
which is a second-rate character ; and that 
rank of women are always aping women 
of fashion, without arriving at the style. 
Farquhar’s plays talk the language of a 
marching regiment in country quarters ; 
Wycherley, Dryden, Mrs. Centlivre, &c. 
wrote as if they had only lived in the 
‘ Rose Tavern ;’ but then the Court lived 
in Drury Lane, too, and Lady Dorchester 
and Nell Gwyn were equally good com- 
pany,”’ &c. 


Walpole has, in the following passage, passed a just though early 


judgment on a book which was in high esteem when it appeared, and 
retained its reputation till deeper knowledge of antiquity and a profounder 
spirit of criticism showed its shallow scholarship, its common-place erudition 
and its numerous errors. 





* The Heiress, we presume.—Rev. 
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‘The character that has been given to 
you of the abbé’s book is very just, and 
it is extremely well described by a Mosaic 
composed all of bits of truth; but alas! 
the pavement is a fiction, and not slippery 
enough to make me slide over it: it is, as 
Mrs. Damer says, a vision, a dream about 
truths ; in short, it is an excellent work 
for a man of twenty-five, just fresh from 
the classics, and would range them most 
compendiously in his head, and he would 
know where to find any parcel he should 
want on occasion ; but for me, I have not 
been able to wade to the end of the second 
volume. I cannot gulp again the reveries 
of the old philosophers on the origin of 
the world, and still less the foolish ro- 
mances of Herodotus, such as that of the 
patriotic courtier who cut off his own nose 
and ears, in order to betray Babylon to 
Darius. Jron tears may fall down Pluto’s 


cheek, when he sees Nebuchadnezzar 
come to himself; yet even that I should not 
believe at the distance of two thousand years. 
Then, having just read Dr. Gillies and Mr. 
Pauw, I cannot for the life of me admire the 
Lacedemonians again, nor listen gravely to 
the legend of Lycurgus, when Mr. Pauw 
has proved it very doubtful whether any 
such personage existed; if there did, he 
only;refined savages into greater barbarism. 
I will tell your ladyship an additional ob- 
servation that I made just as I broke off 
with Anacharsis. We are told that Ly- 
curgus allowed theft and enjoined commu- 
nity of goods. I beg to know where was 
the use of stealing where there was no in- 
dividual property ? Does stealth consist in 
filching what is your own as much as any 
other man’s? It would be like Mr. Cum- 
berland, who steals from himself,’’ &c.* 


From this we turn to a work written by a very different hand, a work 


full both of truth and error, of wrong facts and right conclusions, and all 
expressed in a style and language unsurpassed for ease and elegance, and 
enriched with profound reflections and refined observations on the prin- 








ciples and actions of mankind. 


“To divert my thoughts a little in the 
many melancholy, lonely hours that I 
have passed in these three months, and to 
turn them to the only reading I could 
relish in the present position of Europe, 
modern history, I have been reading again, 
as Ihave often done, ‘ Voltaire’s Universal 
History.*f I suppose, from the various 
circumstances that have struck me with 
regard to the actual state of France, I 
admire it more than ever, though I always 
thought it his chef d’euvre. It is a mar- 
vellous mass both of genius and sagacity, 
and the quintessence of political wisdom 
as well as of history. Anyone chapter on 
a Single reign, as those of Philip II. Henry 


IV. Richelieu, Elizabeth, Cromwell, is a 
complete picture of their characters and of 
their times. Whatever may be said of his 
incorrectness in some facts, his observations 
and inferences are always just and pro- 
found. I wish you would read it again, 
madam ; there are twenty passages that 
look as if written within these six months. 
More than once he allows the cruel nature 
of his countrymen in turbulent times. 
The story of the whole modern world is 
comprised in less space than that of the 
three centuries of diminutive Greece in 
the tedious Travels of Anacharsis, who 
makes you remember rather than reflect,” 
&e. 


The following piece of antiquarian information comes to us with that 
light and gay footstep which announces the entrance of the owner of 


Strawberry Hill. 


“‘T can answer Lady Anne’s salique 
query very easily, madam, or rather I 
cannot; but I believe that even when 
Edward VI. died there was not a single 
prince living who descended in the direct 
male line from any king since the Con- 
quest. Numerous as were the sons of 


Edward III. only Thomas, Duke of 
Gloucester, continued the masculine line, 
and I cannot (upon memory alone) affirm 
that. If he did, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, beheaded by Henry VIII. had, sa- 
liquely speaking, the best title to the 
crown. The Beauforts are doubly ille- 





* “¢ Arsame,’’ in the Travels of Anacharsis, was a flattering picture of Monsieur 
de Choiseul. The Abbé Barthelemy was devoted to the Duchess of Choiseul, and was 
always at Chanteloup, and she obtained some emoluments for him.—Rev. 

t+ One great fault in the Histoire Universelle of Voltaire is never quoting the 
authorities. This is indispensable in history, and is observed by all who know there 
is no dignity in history apart from truth.—ReEv. : 
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gitimate, being descended from a bastard 
of one of John of Ghent’s legitimated 
issue. I doubt, therefore, whether enact- 
ing the sa/igue law here would not in any 
period have been a dangerous measure. 
At least I know nowhere of an uninter- 
rupted male genealogy of genuine princes 
but in Wales; and it would occasion an 
inundation of civil wars before the He- 
ralds’ office could settle which Mr. Price, 
or which Mr. Williams, or which Mr. 
Philipps, is the genuine heir of our true 
British princes. Iam sure I do not mean 
to arrogate a right in myself, nor pretend 
to say how near I stand to the crown; but 
I have a pedigree of my mother, drawn 
up by the late Sir John Philipps, my 
cousin, and father of the present Lord 


Those who know a faithless little 


Milford, in which it is clear we are de- 
scended from Cadwallader. I really do 
not believe Sir John had any ambitious 
views himself, for, though he gave himself 
all that trouble, I believe it was only meant 
as a compliment to his cousin, the wife of 
the then prime minister, or at most a hint 
to her that so noble a prince ought to be 
at least a commissioner of the customs; 
and I am the more inclined to acquit his 
royal highness my cousin of any intention 
of disturbing the established succession 
from personal views, as (from no resent- 
ment, I believe, for not obtaining a place 
in the Custom-house) he became a very 
zealous and active Jacobite, and at last 
died in very good odour with his present 
Majesty.”’ 


book called Walpoliana, and other 








writings of Walpole, well know that Pinkerton got by some means into his 
acquaintance, and established a reputation with one who was in general very 
cold and cautious in conceding it. He first appears as Robert Heron, esq. 
author of the “Letters of Literature,” “an extraordinary work, in which 
there is a variety of knowledge and a great mixture of parts.” Lady 
Ossory, believing that he was in earnest in his commendations of this miser- 
able volume, set her correspondent down as the author. Walpole was 
therefore obliged to disown it ; accordingly he was forced to tell a second 
untruth, and to disparage himself in order to suit the author. “He has 
more variety of knowledge, and of useful knowledge, and a sounder under- 
standing,” and so he goes on, at the same time owning that with all his 
knowledge he should neither have written so rashly, nor, with his sound 
understanding, so fantastically, and then he goes on very sensibly to knock 


down the idol he has raised. 


‘« Far was it ever from my thoughts to 
admire Dr. Akenside* (and to commend 
him in a work that excommunicates imi- 
tators!) or to depreciate Boileau, or not to 
think Moliére a genius of the first water. 
Who upon earth has written such perfect 
comedies? for the Careless Husband is 
but one! The Nonjuror was built on the 
Tartuffe, and if the Man of Mode and 
Vanbrugh are excellent, they are too in- 


From Mr. Pinkerton in disguise 
another mould. He says, 


‘¢T cannot make the same excuse for the 
pious editors of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers.{ 


delicate ; and Congreve, who beats all for 
wit, is not always natural, still less simple. 
In fact, I disagree with Mr. Heron as 
often as I subscribe to him, and, though I 
am an enthusiast to original genius, I can- 
not forget there are two classes of authors 
to be venerated—they who invent and they 
who perfect; who has been so original as 
to exclude improvements ?” 


Walpole turns to a person cast in 


See what it is to have friends too honest! 
How could men be such idiots as to exe- 





* This judgment of Walpole’s must not lead to the unjust depreciation of a 
poet like Akenside, whom our present venerable Laureate has delighted to honour. 
The Hymn to the Naiads, the Inscriptions, and some of the Odes are in the true 
vein of poetry. Such were Akenside’s conversational powers, that persons used to go 
to the places he frequented on purpose to hear him. His Pleasures of Imagination, 
with all its faults, was an extraordiuary poem to be produced at so early an age.—Rev. 

+ These Prayers, to our taste, are very fine compositions, and very interesting as 
being a portion of the great Johnsonian portrait ; they were published by Dr. Strahan 
in duodecimo ; in these prayers occur the well-known letters of 6. @, which occa- 
sioned so much controversy, and which a little further research into the volume would 
have explained.—REv. 
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cute such a trust? One laughs at every 
page, and then the tears come into one’s 
eyes when one learns what the poor being 
suffered, who even suspected his own mad- 
ness? One seems to be reading the diary of 
an old almswoman; and, in fact, his religion 
was not astep higherinits kind. Johnson 
had all the bigotry of a monk, and all the 
folly and ignorance too. He sets himself 
penances of reading two hundred verses 
of the Bible per day; proposes to learn 
high Dutch and Italian at past sixty, and 
at near seventy begins to think of examin- 
ing the proofs (p. 160) of that religion which 
hehad believed so implicitly. So anile 
was his faith, that on a fast day he re- 
proaches himself with putting a little milk 
into his coffee inadvertently. Can one 
check a smile, when in his old age, one 
might say his dotage, he tried to read 
Vossius on Baptism ? No wonder he could 
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only éry / but one laughs out, when about 
a dozen years before his death he confesses 
he had never yet read the ‘ Apocrypha,’ 
though when a boy he had heard the story 
of Bel and the Dragon. I wonder he did 
not add, and of Jack the Giant-killer— 
for such blind faith might easily have 
confounded the impressions of his first 
childhood, which lasted uninterrupted to 
his second. Methinks this specimen, and 
Roussean’s Confessions,* should be 
lessons against keeping journals, which 
poor Johnson thought such an excellent 
nostrum for a good life. How foolish 
might we all appear, if we registered every 
delirium! Johnson certainly had strong 
sense at intervals—of how little use was 
it to himself; but what drivellers are his 
disciples, who think they honour him by 
laying open his every weakness.’’ 


In the year 1790 the French Revolution had given a considerable shock 


to Walpole’s long-cherished Whiggism and talk about liberty, and he had 
separated from some of his more enthusiastic friends, and began to think 
his sinecure places and his little castle would be as safe under the guardian- 
ship of Mr. Pitt and the Tower as if confided to the care of the Sanscu- 
lottes and the Clubs of Paris. Accordingly he finds himself by this time 
quite prepared to swallow even Mr. Burke's concentrated essence of royalist 
doctrines. 


“ One word more (he writes) about Mr. 
Burke’s book.t I know the tirade on the 
Queen of France is condemned, and yet I 
must avow I admire it much. It paints 
her exactly as she appeared to me the 
first time I saw her when Dauphiness.} 


She was going after the late King to chapel, 
and shot through the room like an aérial 
being, all brightness and grace, and with- 
out seeming to touch earth—vera incessu 
patuit dea! Had I Mr. Burke’s powers, 
I would have described her in his words.§ 





* Walpole in another letter says :—‘‘ I will read no more of Rousseau. His Con- 
Jessions disgusts me beyond any book I ever opened. I revere genius. I have a dear 
friendship for common sense. I have a partiality for professed nonsense ; but I abhor 
extravagance that is given for the quintessence of sense, and affectation that pretends to 
be philosophy.’’—Rev. 

+ In another place Walpole praising Burke’s Reflections says, ‘‘ I am not surprised 
at Mr. Fox or Mr. Fitzpatrick for disliking the extent of Mr. Burke’s notions. 
should be mortified if the former did not admire the composition, and should readily 
distrust my own judgment if the latter and Mr. Hare did not keep me in countenance. 
The last, I have been told, says that, though he would submit to Mr. Fox in everything 
else, he cannot give up Mr. Burke’s book. I who have more reason to be humble, 
and who certainly shall not set up my understanding against one so superior as Mr. 
Fox, cannot help being rejoiced at its publication. E Being by my station 
an aristocrat, and by my father’s goodness a placeman for life, I cannot wish to be 
swept into the common sewers. I avow all, I conceal nothing, but I maintain that I 
am not changed in any principle: yet, if one must make an option between Mirabeau 
and Mr. Burke, I declare I am a Burkist,’’ &c. 

¢ A friend of ours, who also saw the Dauphiness at this time, agrees exactly with 
Walpole and Burke as to the beauty, elegance, grace, and fascination of her appearance 
as she glided by him ; the King to be sure, with his wooden visage, formed a strange 
contrast to the queen of beauty at his side.—Rev. 

§ Walpole mentions the Queen on another occasion in the same language of admi- 
ration. ‘‘It was impossible to see anything but the Queen. Hebes and Floras, and 
Helens and Graces are street-walkers to her. She is a statue of beauty when standing 
or sitting; grace itself when she moves. She was dressed in silver scattered over 


Gent. Maca. Voit. XXX. 
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I like ‘the swords leaping out of their 
scabbards;’ in short, I am not more 
charmed with his wit and eloquence than 
with his enthusiasm. Every page shows 
how sincerely he is in earnest—a wondrous 
merit in a political pamphlet. All other 


[ Sept. 


party writers act zeal for the public, but 
it never seems to flow from the heart. 
That cordiality, like a phial of spirits, will 
preserve his book, when some of his doc- 
trines would have evaporated in fume.’’ 


We add the remainder of this letter, as being not without its application 
in the present times, when there seems in some quarters to prevail a notion 
that it would be better to add a fourth estate to the three former, which 
have for some time formed our constitution, and to make it consist of King, 


Lords, Commons, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Walpole proceeds 


to say :-— 


“Lord Stanhope’s were the ravings of 
a lunatic, imagining he could set the world 
on firewith phosphorus. Lord Lansdowne, 
I hear, said there was some good sense in 
that rant. How fortunate that Price and 
his adherents were intoxicated by their 
own hopes, and flattered themselves that 
Europe was in so combustible a temper, 
that by throwing their farthing squibs 
from a pulpit, they should set even this 
country in a blaze, and, like the wretches 
hanged last week for burning houses, 
should plunder some silver candlesticks 
from the altars in our churches, to which 
rights of man entitle them. That procla- 
mation of the ‘ Rights of Man,’ is ipso 
Sacto a dissolution of all society, into which 


men entered for the defence of the rights 
of every individual. The consequence of 
universal equality would be, that the in- 
dustrious only would labour, the idle not. 
Who then would be to maintain the inac- 
tive? Must the produce of the labours 
of the laborious be shared with the indo- 
lent? Oh, but there should be some 
government—then the governed would not 
be equal with the governors ; but it is idle 
to confute nonsense! All the blessed 
liberty the French seemed to have gained 
is, that every man or woman, if poissardes 
are women, may hang whom they please. 
Dr. Price adopting such freedom, opened 
the nation’s eyes—Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.”” 





THE DEVIL AND HUMPHRY.—MEDIAVAL DEVILS AND ANGELS. 


Mr. Urpan, 

ONE of Ray’s proverbs is in the 
following words: ‘“ When the Devil is 
dead, there is a wife for Humphry.” 
Is there any allusion in this to the 
etymology of that name? which is thus 
given in the “ Remaines concerning 
Britaine,” p. 75. 

“‘ Humfrey,{Germ. for Humfred, House- 
peace, a lovely and happy name, if it could 
turne home warres betweene man and wife 
into peace. The Italians have made Onu- 
phrius of it in Latine.’’ 


The Devil is considered the author 
of all strife, and when there be any 
quarrel between husband and wife, 
we say, the Devil is in it. 

His name is never pronounced to 
polite ears. An old lady once said, We 
never mention such a sacred person- 
age! He has more titles than a Duke; 


we sometimes call him Old Nick, Old 
Scratch, Old Horney, the Lord Harry ; 
all these are too ludicrous to speak in 
serious conversation. An old nurse to 
frighten naughty children says, The 
old man is coming to take them away. 
Perhaps it would be better to give his 
Satanic Majesty a more acceptable 
title, i. e. the Prince of Darkness. 

Before the Reformation, he was fre- 
quently represented in sculpture and 
in painting with a pair of wings on his 
shoulders, and, instead of feathers, they 
are composed with sharp points like 
the back of a perch, or ruff, and with 
an iron hook in his hand to draw a 
wicked man retrogradely towards him, 
or a club to give one a head-ache. 

On the contrary, the Roman Ca- 
tholics are not contented with re- 
presenting the blessed angels in all their 





with laurierroses ; few diamonds, and feathers much lower than the monument. They 
say she does not dance in time, but then it is wrong to dance in time. Four years 
ago I thought her like an English duchess, whose name I have forgotten for some years. 
Horrible ! but the Queen has had the cestus since.’’? &c.—Rrv. 
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beauties of holiness; we find in the 
paintings of St. Stephen’s Chapel they 
are covered with peacock’s feathers! 
The angels, besides the wings on their 
shoulders, often have additional ones 
at their hips, which probably are re- 
quired, owing to the bones being solid 
and not hollow like birds. Some of 
our winged saints are represented 
cased in armour,—we should think 
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rather too heavy to allow them 
to fly. 

We frequently see on monuments or 
gravestones the representation of little 
cherubs with wings near their ears ; 
they must have strong muscles to move 
them, and make the heavy heads fly in 
the air! By the good taste of the pre- 
sent age this figure has lately been 
exploded. Yours, &e. J. A. R. 





XENOPHON OF EPHESUS. 


CHILDREN love stories, and so do 
old men, who, as Plautus says, 


Aiunt solere rursum repuerascere, 


and nations, in their childhood and old 
age, indulge in romancing, all over the 
globe. Romance is one of the earliest 
offshoots of the soul, and it leads the 
way to higher things afterwards; and 
again it also leads the way from these 
higher things to indolence and effemi- 
nacy. The Greeks had their romances 
in the Cyclic poems, which followed 
the Odyssey, and they led the way to 
Xenophanes and Pythagoras: and in 
the same way, in the later ages of Ro- 
manised Greece, we find the Greek 
romance springing up and delighting 
with fabled adventures of an earlier 
age the taste that had grown too effe- 


minate to relish the stronger food of 


nobler times. It took a prose form 
instead of the old poetic dress, and the 
change was very natural. Corrupted 
civilization softens away the strong 
outlines of poetry, and melts the bar- 
riers that divide it from florid prose ; 
and as the mind loses its tone and 
vigour, and begins to pall over its 
sweet luxurious diet, the restrictions 
of verse are thrown off, and a florid 
prose style succeeds. 

Many of these later Greek romances 
have been published, and many others, 
it is said, still slumber in manuscript, 
where it is hardly probable any editor 
will venture to disturb them. Quite 
sufficient has been printed to give us 
an idea of this species of literature, 
and let us content ourselves with this. 
The names of the more celebrated 
Greek romancists are Heliodorus, 
Achilles Tatius, Longus, Charito, and 
Xenophon ; but (with the exception 


of Longus), for simplicity and genuine 
pathos, we prefer Xenophon to them 
all. He has not, perhaps, all the rhe- 
torical art of the others, and he deals 
less in figures of speech and oratory ; 
but none equal him for tenderness or 
feeling, and, whatever the sophists 
might have said, these are worth all 
the artifices of rhetoric. We have no 
records of his life or era; and the sum 
of all that we know of him may easily 
be reduced to these two points,—he 
wrote a romance, and he was born at 
Ephesus. Every other detail respect- 
ing him is lost; and we can only fly to 
conjecture to fill up the chasm. Pro- 
bably he lived in the third or fourth 
century of our era, and wrote his book 
in imitation of Heliodorus, who is ac- 
knowledged to be the earliest Greek 
romancist ; and, from the style of the 
work, we should judge that he was one 
of the earliest of his imitators. 

The work itself is in five books, and 
purports to give the history of Anthia 
and Habrocomes. Politian was the 
first who brought it into notice, and 
since then it has met with several good 
editors, who have done their best to 
correct the text and explain its few 
difficulties. ‘The latest edition is that 
by Franciscus Passow, who has pub- 
lished it in his unfinished series, en- 
titled “Corpus Scriptorum Eroticorum 
Grecorum,” Leipsic, 1833; and he 
probably has put the finishing stroke 
to the critical labours of all previous 
editors. 

Xenophon’s style is very easy and 
simple, and his story has the same 
characteristics. Several persons are 
introduced ; but thé plot is busy with- 
out confusion, and the events follow 
each other in a quick but natural sue- 
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cession. The reader feels a real in- 
terest in his hero and heroine, and the 
artless style appeals at once to his 
sympathies, whereas the other Greek 
romancists too generally trust to rhe~ 
torical art, and continually spoil the 
effect of their incidents by a laboured 
way of describing them. In the fol- 
lowing pages we shall confine ourselves 
to a sketch of the plot and a few ex- 
tracts. Those of our readers who 
may wish for further acquaintance 
with the book must consult the author 
himself. 

The scene of the story is laid in 
Ephesus, and not unfrequently we can 
trace that unconscious allusion to lo- 
calities which reveals the author’s 
personal knowledge of the places which 
he describes. Ephesus and the sur- 
rounding provinces of Asia Minor con- 
tinually occur to his mind with that 
warm realization which belongs only 
to home; and he returns thither with 
his hero and heroine, after their long 
wanderings over the world, with all 
the joy of a traveller to his own native 
spot. 

We proceed to give a little sketch 
of the plot, with occasional extracts, as 
specimens of our author’s powers; and 
we trust that our selection may not 
prove without interest to our readers, 
gathered as it is from a little garden 
where now-a-days men seldom walk, 
which yet once was an object of a 
mortal’s thought and love, and perhaps 
of his hope and ambition also! 

Habrocomes, the hero, is the only 
son of Lycomedes, a rich citizen of 
Ephesus, and he is brought up in all 
the accomplishments of Grecian edu- 
cation, and the following is the account 
of his first meeting with Anthia. 

“ About this time a customary pro- 
cession took place in honour of Diana 
from the city to the temple, which is 
about seven stadia distant, and all the 
maidens of the country had to go in the 
procession clad in the richest dresses, 
and all the youths likewise who were 
of the same age as Habrocomes. And 
a great multitude thronged to the 
spectacle both of residents and stran- 
gers, for it was an old custom at this 
festival for husbands to be found for 
the maidens and wives for the youths. 
And those who fofmed the procession 
went in their ranks; first went the 
sacrifices, and torches, and baskets, 


and incense ; next followed horses, and 
dogs, and hunting weapons, some in 
truth seeming warlike, but the most 
belonging only to peace. And each of 
the maidens was dressed as for a lover, 
and Anthia, the daughter of Mega- 
medes and Evippe, both natives of the 
country, led the band. Wonderful in 
truth was her beauty, and it surpassed 
that of all her companions. She seemed 
just fourteen, and her form was in its 
bloom, and her dress and ornaments 
all contributed to her beauty. Her 
yellow hair was partly braided, but 
most of it was left loose for the winds 
to blow at their will, and her bright 
eyes had all the fire of youth with all 
a maiden’s timidity ; her garments were 
purple, girt tight down to the knee, 
and a fawn’s skin was thrown over her, 
while a quiver hung on her shoulder 
with arrows and a bow, and hunting 
dogs followed behind her. Oftentimes 
when the Ephesians had seen her at the 
temple they bowed to her as Diana; 
and now when they saw her the mul- 
titude shouted, and divers were the 
voices of the spectators, some in their 
wonder exclaiming that it was the god- 
dess herself, others that it was some 
one in her form, and all bowed to her 
and paid their homage, and called her 
parents happy, and the general talk of 
the spectators was of ‘ Anthia the fair !’ 
And, after the procession of maidens 
was past, no one spoke of aught but 
Anthia; but when Habrocomes came 
up with the youths, forthwith, although 
the spectacle of the maidens had been 
fair, it was forgotten in the presence 
of Habrocomes, and all turned their 
eyes upon him, and all shouted with 
one voice ‘ Habrocomes the fair!’ And 
some even went so far as to say what 
a marriage there might be made of the 
two! and ere long each heard the fame 
of the other, and Anthia desired to 
see Habrocomes, and the cold Habro- 
comes now wished to see Anthia. 
“And when the procession was over 
and all the multitude came to sacrifice 
in the temple, and when now the pro- 
cession’s order was broken, and men 
and women, youths and maidens, were 
together, then indeed they see each 
other, and Habrocomes stood fasci- 
nated by her countenance, and seemed 
unable to draw his eyes from off her ; 
and Anthia likewise was caught, and 
she gazed on him with open eyes, and 
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she would have even spoken if he could 
have heard. And after the sacrifice 
was completed they went away in sor- 
row of heart, and they blamed the 
haste of the departure, and often did 
they turn back and look on each other, 
and all kinds of excuses did they make 
for the delay.” 

We have slightly condensed the 
above, but surely there is a gentle vein 
of feeling running through it which 
bespeaks a kindly nature in the writer. 
Perhaps it was but an imitative feel- 
ing, and derived from the pastorals 
and love-songs of older times, rather 
than from real knowledge of the human 
heart; but this almost takes the place 
of originality in such times of national 
calamity and poverty of thought as 
the later days of the Roman — 
Everything had then grown hollow 
and false; the Greek and Roman na- 
tionality had utterly vanished, a 
the languages in which they once spoke 
still survived, and indeed, as respects 
the former, many a sophist boasted of 
writing the language of Pericles in 
almost more than its pristine purity. 
But though the words yet remained, 
obedient to the old rules of syntax and 
prosody, the spirit which breathed 
them forth was no longer on the earth, 
and they only lingered like bright 
icicle ornaments round the human 
heart, which lay frozen in a winter- 
dearth of all that was great or glorious, 
and waiting in a mournful torpor for 
some future spring to recall it to 
warmth and vitality ! 

But we return to our author. The 
lovers returned to their respective 
homes, and remained for some time 
without seeing each other ; and both 
through anxiety and care began to 
lose the bright looks which had once 
characterized them. At length their 
parents respectively consult the oracle 
of Apollo at Colophon, and the god 
reveals the cause of their alarm, and 
orders the marriage of their children 
to be solemnized without delay, after 
which they were to set out on their 
travels, where they were to meet with 
many adventures and perils, but a 
happier portion was promised them at 
the end. The lovers are forthwith 
united, and preparations are made for 
their journey with all speed. 

“ Egypt was the place fixed for their 
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destination; and when the day for their 
departure arrived, and the ship was 
about to sail, the whole city of Ephesus 
accompanied them to the port. .... 
And now arose the noise of the sailors, 
and the cables were loosed, and the 
pilot took his station, and the ship be- 
gan to move ; and a mingled cry came 
from those on the shore and those in 
the ship, the former exclaiming, ‘O 
children, when shall your parents see 
you again?’ and the others reply- 
ing, ‘O parents, and when shall we 
also, your children?’ And tears arose 
and wailing, and each called his rela- 
tive by name, leaving their names as a 
kind of memorial behind them. And 
Megamedes taking a cup offered a 
libation and prayed, so that those who - 
were in the ship heard his voice, ‘O 
my children, may ye prosper and esca’ 
the sad predictions of the oracle, 
and may the Ephesians welcome 
your safe return, and may ye re- 
visit your own land again in peace ; 
but if aught else should happen unto 
you, be well assured that we shall not 
survive you; but we send you forth 
on your sorrowful but fated journey.’ 
And while he yet spoke the tears 
stopped his utterance ; and they all re- 
turned unto the city, surrounded by 
their friends, who endeavoured to con- 
sole them.” 

Habrocomes and Anthia then pro- 
ceed on their voyage, and touch at 
Samos, where they sacrifice at the 
temple of Juno; they next arrive at 
Cos and Cnidos and Rhodes; at the 
latter place they stop several days, 
and set up a votive offering in the 
temple of the Sun, with an inscription 
in verse. ‘They then renew their voy- 
age, “and at first the wind was fair, 
and that day and the following night 
they sailed pleasantly over the Egyp- 
tian sea; but on the second day it 
ceased, and a calm came on, and the 
vessel lay motionless and the sailors 
grew idle and drunken, and now their 
sorrows began! And Habrocomes 
dreamed that there stood over him a 
woman of more than mortal size, and 
with an awful countenance, and wear- 
ing a purple robe ; and it seemed that 
she set the ship on fire, and that the crew 
all perished, and only he and Anthia 
were saved. And when he saw this 
he woke in alarm, and the dream filled 
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him with an evil presentiment, and 
the presentiment was indeed fulfilled. 

“ Now some Phenician pirates in a 
great trireme had happened to lie at 
anchor near them in the harbour at 
Rhodes, and they lay there as if they 
were merchants, and these learned that 
the ship was full of gold and silver ; 
and they resolved to capture it, and 
kill all those who resisted, and lead 
the rest away captive to Phenice, and 
sell them there as slaves. Having 
thus determined, at first they sailed 
quietly, only taking care to keep close 
to them; but at last one day at noon, 
when the sailors were all scattered 
about the ship in indolence and drunk- 
enness, and some were sleeping, and 
others were lying idly about the deck, 
the pirates suddenly make their attack.” 

Of course the vessel is immediately 
taken, and all on board were either 
killed or captured, and Anthia and 
Habrocomes among the rest. On ar- 
riving at Phenice, where the pirates 
had their chief station, the leader of 
the whole band, Apsyrtus, takes them 
both, with their two attendants Leucon 
and Rhode, as his own prize, while 
the remainder of the, booty is divided 
among the company; and he takes 
them to his own house, intending to 
sell them when a rich purchaser ap- 
peared. In the meantime his daughter, 
Manto, falls in love with Habrocomes, 
and uses every effort to win his heart, 
but, finding all her attempts fail, love 
turns to anger, and like Phaedra in the 
Greek legend, or Zuleikha in the Per- 
sian, she accuses him to her father, 
who in sudden passion throws him 
into a dungeon. While he is thus 
imprisoned, Manto is married to a Sy- 
rian, and Anthia and the two attend- 
ants are given to her by her father as 
a wedding present ; and thus the hus- 
band and wife are parted. 

We cannot follow the hero and he- 
roine in the numerous adventures 
which now befel them, and separated 
them ever further from each other ; 
but Xenophon displays no little art in 
filling his story with a busy, but by 
no means uninteresting, succession of 
events. His heroine glides gently 
through them all, like a sunbeam 
through a cloud; and our sympathy 
followsallher wanderings. By turnsshe 
falls into the hands of robbers and slave- 
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dealers, and kind and cruel masters; and 
at one time she is on the point of mar- 
riage with Perilaus, the irenarch of 
Cilicia,* from which she only escapes 
by swallowing what she supposed to 
be poison, but which happily was onl 
a sleeping potion similar to that whic 
Friar Laurence gives to Juliet. At 
another time she narrowly escapes 
being offered up as a sacrifice ; but 
still, notwithstanding all her trials and 
temptations, her heart remains de- 
voted to her husband, and her faith is 
never broken for a moment. Habro- 
comes also goes through a similar 
round of adventures, but, as he soon 
effects his escape from captivity, they 
chiefly oceur to him in his lone wan- 
derings after Anthia. At last he forms 
a friendship with a robber chieftain 
named Hippothous, to whom he 
mainly owes his final success. The 
two friends are ii the course of the 
story separated, but Hippothous car- 
ries his friend’s memory with him, and 
at last one day he discovers Anthia, 
in the person of a slave girl, whom he 
had purchased in an Italian market, 
and then they both set out to search 
for Habrocomes. ‘The remainder of 
the story is so full of gentle pathos 
and truth to nature that we present a 
translation of the concluding chapters 
entire. 

“Habrocomes continued thus for 
some time in his hard labour at Nu- 
cerium,but at last, being unable to bear 
it any longer, he resolved to embark on 
board a vessel and sail for Ephesus, and, 
having met with a ship bound thither, 
he set sail for Sicily, resolving from 
thence to go to Crete, Cyprus, and 
Rhodes, and thence to Ephesus, and 
he hoped too in the course of the 
voyage to learn something of Anthia ; 
and having put his little property on 
board he set sail, and coming first to 
Sicily he finds that -his old friend 
/Egialeus is dead, and having offered 
libations on his grave he once more 
sets sail, and having passed Crete he 
arrives at Cyprus, where he offers his 


* As the office of irenarch (espnyns 
apx@v) was abrogated in the time of Ho- 
norius, about A.D. 400, this tends to fix 
the latest period at which Xenophon may 
be supposed to have lived. The office 
was instituted by Adrian. 
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prayers to the Cyprian goddess, and 
thence sets sail for Rhodes, where he 
disembarks once more, and takes wu 

his abode near the harbour. And, 
being now so near to Ephesus, there 
came over his soul a sad rush of sor- 
rows and cares, and he exclaimed to 
himself, ‘I shall come to Ephesus 
alone, and be seen there with no 
Anthia by my side, and in utter woe 
shall I sail my —_ voyage, and my 
story perhaps will gain no credence 
when she who should be my companion 
is not there to confirm it; still will I 
persevere, and I will go to Ephesus, 
and raise a tomb to Anthia, and I will 
bring my tears and libations there till 
I rejoin her in the grave.’ Thus musing 
he wandered forlorn about the city, in 
distress of body for his want of pro- 
visions, but in far worse distress of 
mind for want of his Anthia. Now it 
happened that Leucon and Rhode * 
had set up an anathem in the temple 
of the Sun, near the golden armour 
which their master and mistress had 
set up when they first commenced 
their voyage ; and they had put there 
a pillar, whereon was written in letters 
of gold concerning Habrocomes and 
Anthia, and they had written also 
their own names below. And Habro- 
comes casts his eyes upon this pillar as 
he came to offer his prayers to the god. 
_ Having read the inscription and recog- 


nised his old servants’ fidelity, and 
having seen too the golden armour 
close by, he burst into tears, and he 


sat down beneath the pillar and wept 
there. And while he was weeping, 
Leucon and Rhode came into the 
temple to pray, as their wont was, and 
they see Habrocomes sitting by the 
pillar and looking at the armour, but 
they recognise him not, and they only 
marvel that a stranger should thus 
linger by another’s offerings. At last 
Leucon addressed him, and asked him 
why he felt such an interest in things 
which so little concerned him, and 
Habrocomes replied, ‘ These are the 
offerings of old servants of mine, 
Leucon and Rhode, and would that 


* These were the two attendants who 
had been carried with them to Pheenice ; 
they had early escaped from slavery, and 
had come to Rhodes, and married and 
settled there. 
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I could see them once more with my 
Anthia.’ On hearing this, Leucon at 
first stood speechless with astonish- 
ment, but soon recovering himself, he 
recognised his old master, and im- 
mediately he and Rhode threw them- 
selves at his feet and relate their his- 
tory, and they then conducted him to 
their house, and took all care of him, 
and bade him be of good cheer; but 
nothing could supply Anthia’s loss to 
him, and everything only reminded 
him of her the more. 

“ But while he thus abode in Rhodes 
with them, in doubt as to what he 
should do, Hippothous in the mean- 
time resolved to bring Anthia from 
Italy to Ephesus, that he might give 
her back to her parents, and perhaps 
learn there something of Habrocomes ; 
and, having put all his property on 
board a large Ephesian vena, he set 
sail with Anthia, and, having had a 
pleasant voyage, after a few days 
arrived at Rhodes while it was yet 
night, and there lodged with an aged 
woman named Althza, whose house 
was near the shore, and he puts Anthia 
under her care, and stays there that 
night, and on the morrow they were 
preparing to renew their voyage, but 
they delayed for the sake of a festival 
which the whole Rhodian people held 
in honour of the Sun, and where there 
was a procession and sacrifice, and a 
great concourse of citizens. Thither 
too came Leucon and Rhode, not so 
much for the sake of joining in the 
festival as in hopes of learning some 
tidings of Anthia. Hippothous also 
came to the temple with Anthia, and 
as she looked at the votive offerings, 
and remembered the days gone by, 
she could not refrain from exclaiming 
to herself, ‘Oh thou great Sun, who 
seest all mankind, once I came here in 
joy and prayed in this temple, and 
sacrificed unto thee with Habrocomes, 
and I was called happy; but now I 
come a slave instead of a free woman, 
and woful instead of joyous, and I 
am returning to Ephesus, alas! with- 
out my Habrocomes!’ As she thought 
of these things she wept, and she en- 
treated Hippothous to Tet her cut off 
some of her hair and offer it to the 
Sun, and at the same time pray for her 
husband. Hippothous consents; and, 
having therefore cut off several of her 
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tresses and watched her opportunity 
when the crowd were gone, she hangs 
them up, and writes beneath ‘ Anthia 
offers her hair unto the godon_ behalf 
of her husband Habrocomes. Having 
done this and prayed, she went away 
with Hippothous. 

“ Soon afterwards Leuconand Rhode, 
having accompanied the procession, 
come to the temple and observe the 
offering, and recognise their mistress’ 
name, and salute the hair and weep at 
the sight of it as if it were Anthia her- 
self; and at last they wander about, if by 
chance they may happen to find her. 
And now too many of the Rhodians 
began to recognise the name and call to 
mind the former visit and offering ; but 
all that day they found no trace of her, 
and Leucon and Rhode returned to 
their homes and told Habrocomes of 
the strange occurrence in the temple ; 
and he was full of doubts and mis- 
givings, but hope nevertheless carried 
the day in his heart. ‘The next morn- 
ing Anthia came once more to the 
temple with Hippothous, as the wind 
was not fair for their voyage, and she 
sat again beneath the offerings and 
wept and sobbed; and while she sat 
there, Leucon and Rhode entered, 
having left Habrocomes in sad spirits 
at home, and immediately they see 
Anthia, and ere long they recognise 
her, and fall at her feet in silence; 
and she sat gazing in wonder, for she 
dared not indulge the hope that.they 
were really her old attendants. After 
a brief pause they address her by name, 
and they tell her that Habrocomes is 
safe; and Anthia, on hearing their 
words could hardly endure the shock, 
and she sprang up and fell on their 
necks, and kissed them and learned 
all about her husband.” 

She instantly accompanies them to 
their house, but the glad news had 
flown before them, and ere they had 
proceeded half way Habrocomes comes 
running to meet them. Our readers 
may picture the joy which ensues in 
all hearts, and the shouts of the Rho- 
dians follow the glad party to their home. 
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“And when it was day, they em- 
barked in the ship, having put all that 
they had on board, and they set sail, 
the whole people of Rhodes having 
accompanied them to the shore; and 
with them went Hippothous and his 
friend Cleisthenes, and in a few days 
they accomplished their voyage, and 
anchored at Ephesus; and the whole 
city had heard the tidings of their 
coming ; and when they disembarked, 
they proceeded at once, just as they 
were, to the temple of Diana, and 
offered their prayers and sacrifices, and 
they set up their votive tablets; and 
after this they go up to the city, where 
they learn that their parents had died 
in their absence ; and they build great 
tombs to their memory ; and there they 
abode the rest of their days, making 
their lives one happy festival; and 
Leucon and Rhode shared all their 
good fortune.” 

Thus ends this pretty little tale, 
which comes down to us from those 
stormy times of Rome’s decline, and 
safely bears its master’s name, as on a 
raft, even to our day. It belongs, in- 
deed, to Greece’s later literature, but 
even some of this later literature has 
its value. The harvest of the Greek 
mind was indeed past, and time had 
gathered into his garners the immortal 
stores which it bore, but this is as the 
gleanings which were left behind ; and 
after such a harvest, even the very * 
gleaning-ears will seem precious in the 
scholar’s eyes. For, after all, the 
wonderful language in which they are 
written still maintains its power, even 
in the pages of Greek romancists, or 
the turbid heroics of Nonnus; no 
human speech can vie with its universal 
freshness and fulness; even modern 
Romaic still preserves the charm ; and 
if ever modern Greece produces a real 
poet, he will find that the words 
are still obedient to genius, and only 
wait for its breath to speak to 
the human heart in trumpet-tones 
again ! 


E. B. C. 
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JACQUES VAN ARTEVELDE, 
(COMMONLY CALLED ‘‘ THE BREWER OF GHENT.’’) 


(Continued from p. 160.) 


WHILE these events were passing 
on the continent, Edward III. obtained 
from the English Parliament a grant 
of 20,000 sacks of wool, which in 
Flanders would have proved more valu- 
able to him even than money ; and on 
the 12th July he set sail from the 
Thames with a formidable fleet, in 
which were embarked his Queen, Phi- 
lippine of Hainaut, and the flower of 
the English chivalry. On his arrival 
at L’Ecluse he was met by Jacques 
van Artevelde on the part of the 
Flemish communes, and thence he con- 
tinued his voyage to Antwerp. Here a 

ievous disappointment awaited him, 
for the wools had not arrived, and his 
German allies refused to take up arms 
without the expressed consent of the 
Emperor. But Edward was not of a 
character to be easily discouraged, and 
accordingly he at once hastened into 
Germany, and by his importunity pre- 
vailed upon Louis of Bavaria to pro- 
claim him Vicar of the Empire. In 
an assembly held at Arques in the 
month of heat Edward received 
the homage of the feudatories of the 
empire, “in a hall hung round with 
rich and beautiful cloths like the 
chamber of a king; the King himself 
was seated, a very rich and noble 
crown of gold upon his head, and 
raised five feet above all the others.” 
He then appointed them to assemble 
in arms the ensuing July, to undertake 
the siege of Cambrai, which the French 
king had wrested from the empire, and 
he formally forbade those who might 
treat in his name to give the title of 
king to Philip of Valois. Nor did he 
neglect to court the political alliance 
of the Flemish Communes, and offered 
to establish the great mart of English 
wools in whatever place they might 
deem most fitting, provided they would 
—— his a to the throne 
of France. But this they firmly re- 
fused to do, for their wise counsellor 
cautioned them against engaging in the 
wars of ambitious and rival princes, 
from which they had nothing to expect 
but the suppression of their cherished 
privileges, and the dissipation of their 
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honourable wealth. Nor was Edward 
more successful in his attempts to de- 
tach Louis de Nevers from the French 
alliance, though he offered the hand of 
his daughter Isabella in marriage to 
the young Louis de Mile, for the Prin- 
cess Jane had already been betrothed 
to the heir to the crown of Castile. 
More fully to appreciate Edward’s 
motives for the line of policy he had 
ursued throughout this year, it must 
“ borne in mind that Flanders was not 
then united under one head. , There 
was Flanders soulz Tempire, or de- 
pendent on the Emperor of Germany, 
of which Cambrai was a principal city ; 
there was also Flanders soulz la cou- 
ronne, or dependent on the King of 
France, which consisted of the free 
communes under Louis de Nevers; 
and there was, besides these two di- 
visions, Flanders allodial, or the Count’s 
private and military fief. Edward’s 
object, therefore, was evidently to 
unite all Flanders under himself, 
whether as Vicar of the Empire, Kin 
of France, or the closely-connec 
ally of the Count. Could he have suc- 
ceeded in so doing, the opulence of the 
country and the well-trained bands of 
the Free Towns would greatly have 
facilitated his designs upon the French 
crown. But in this he utterly failed. 
In the month of January, 1388, 
Philip again attempted to cajole the 
citizens of Ghent, and to throw them 
off their guard by his specious profes- 
sions of amity and good will. With 
this view he addressed them a letter 
acquiescing in their commercial inter- 
course with the English, and in con- 
sideration of their being “rude, simple, 
and ignorant folk,” pardoning all their 
“ meffais ou mespris contre les pais 
par erreur ou par simpléce.” Never- 
theless, his men-at-arms continued to 
assemble, and a party of the Leliaerts 
surprised Bergues and put twenty- 
five of the burgesses to death. From 
this town they rapidly pushed on to 
Dixmude, where they were joined by 
Louis de Nevers. As the militia of 
Bruges was then absent on the frontiers 
of Brabant, —— the chateau de 
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Lidekerke, they hoped to make them- 
selves masters of that important place 
without much opposition. But the 
Brugeois anticipated their movements, 
and late in the evening of the 12th Feb- 
ruary appeared before Dixmude. The 
Count had barely time to throw him- 
self on horseback, and escape by a 
rapid flight to St. Omer. The com- 
plaints and remonstrances of the Com- 
munes were loud and indignant, and 
they demanded the restitution of the 
castellanies of Lille and Douai, which 
had been wrested from them by force 
and treachery. In reply, Philip made 
many fair promises, which at the same 
time he never intended to fulfil. 

The summer was far advanced be- 
fore Edward was prepared to la 
siege to Cambrai, at the head of his 
German auxiliaries ; but, learning that 
Philip had collected a numerous army 
at Peronne, he raised the siege and 
crossed the Scheldt, with the intention 
of giving him battle. For several days 
the two armies lay encamped opposite 
to each other, without either daring to 
strike the first blow, though the French 
forces were greatly superior in point 
of numbers. ‘Towards the latter end 
of October Philip retired to St. Quin- 
tin, and Edward, returning into Bra- 
bant, disbanded his army until the next 
campaign. During this time the Fle- 
mish militia had assembled, with the 
view of recovering by arms the cas- 
tellanies of Lille, Douai, and Bethune. 
To prevent their junction with the 
English monarch, Louis de Nevers 
repaired to Courtrai, whither he in- 
vited the deputies of the Communes, in 
order that a might declare to them 
in person the assent of Philip VI. to 
all their demands. Various conferences 
took place without any definitive ar- 
rangements being made, and, as soon 
as Edward had broken up his camp 
and withdrawn into Brabant, the 
Count threw off the mask and abruptly 
quitted Courtrai. From this moment 
the French garrisons on the frontiers 
made frequent incursions into Flanders, 
plundering the inhabitants, burning 
their homes, and laying waste the open 
country. Notwithstanding treaties, 
oaths, and protestations, the neutrality 
of Flanders was openly violated, and 
the miserable villagers treated as 
enemies. To all remonstrances and 
applications for redress Philip turned 


a deaf ear, till at length the patience 
of the Communes was exhausted, and 
they determined to renounce their 
allegiance to a false and treaty-break- 
ing sovereign. At this conjuncture 
Edward III. was in Brussels, almost 
despairing of success, for his treasury 
was exhausted, and his allies seemed 
on the point of abandoning him. It 
was at this crisis of his affairs that 
Jacques Van Artevelde waited upon 
him, in company with deputies from 
the Communes, and exhorted him to 
persevere in his enterprise. They also 
represented to him that the fear of a 
apal interdict alone prevented the 

lemings from supporting him in his 
war with Philip of Valois: but that, if 
he boldly assumed the style and title 
of King of France, the inhabitants of 
Flanders would gladly accept him for 
their suzerain, and defend his rights 
against all pretenders. As this was 
equivalent to reversing the relative 
positions of himself and Philip, Edward 
readily complied with their advice, 
and thenceforth quartered the fleur- 
de-lys with the arms of England. 
After taking this step, he accompanied 
Van Artevelde to Ghent, and thence 
proceeded to Antwerp to holdageneral 
assembly of his vassals and allies. On 
the 13th November he authorised his 
commissioners to revive the project of 
alliance between the Princess Isabella 
and Louis de Male, and to assure the 
Communes of Flanders a full and en- 
tire recognition of their existing rights 
and privileges, with the promise of re- 
storing all such cities, castellanies, and 
lands as had unjustly been wrested 
from the county by the Kings of 
France, his ancestors. In the archives 
of Bruges is still preserved the solemn 
act of adherence to Edward III. as the 
rightful suzerain of Flanders. The 
preamble of this singular deed sets 
forth that “the late illustrious King 
of the French having died without 
issue (meaning thereby male issue), it 
was the intention of, the people of 
Flanders to adhere to Edward King 
of the English, as his legitimate suc- 
cessor.” It then goes on to state the 
origin of Edward’s claims, and pro- 
fesses an undoubting belief in their 
justice, on which account the good 
cities of Flanders recognize him for 
their lawful sovereign so long as he 
shall respect their existing “ customs, 
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usages, privileges, and liberties,” and 
undertake to defend his rights against 
all rebels, not excepting “ the illus- 
trious and magnificent lord, Philip 
Count of Valois;” but, should they 
ever be convinced that they are in 
error with regard to Edward’s claims, 
they will thereupon withhold their aid 
and co-operate with the rightful heir 
to the crown. They further declare 
their resolution to observe the treaties, 
against the infringement of which 
Popes Clement V. and John XXII. 
have denounced the excommunication 
of the persons and the interdict of the 
“ towns, castles, cities, and lands” of 
the people of Flanders, and to remain 
true and faithful to the King of France 
as to his ancestors of happy memory. 
To Louis de Nevers, as their lawful 
Count, they express their readiness to 
yield due submission and respect, pro- 
vided he preserve intact the rights and 
privileges of the province as they have 
heretofore existed, and, governing the 
country justly and equitably, banish 
the evil doers, ‘‘ for it ever was, is, and 
will be their intention to lend their 
aid to the maintenance of peace and 
tranquillity, and to the leading of an 
honest life, injuring no one, but ren- 
dering to each his due.” 

While Edward’s commissioners re- 
ceived from each town of Flanders the 
formal recognition of his sovereignty, 
he himself repaired to Ghent, and for 
the first time displayed in public the 
arms of England and France quartered 
on the same shield. From this town 
also he issued his first charters as King 
of France,—* Given at Ghent the 
twenty-sixth day of January, in the 
first year of our reign over France, 
but in the fourteenth over England.” 
Two days afterwards the Count of 
Guelders swore “in his name, by the 
salvation of his soul, and with his hand 
on the Holy Gospels,” that he would 
observe the conventions made by his 
ambassadors. In the archives of Bruges 
are also preserved three important 
charters granted at this time by Ed- 
ward “ King of France and England, 
to the inhabitants of the good towns 
of Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres, and of 
the common land of Flanders, in con- 
sideration of their very great loyalty, 
goodness, obedience, and_ services.” 
By the first he ordains that the staple 
and mart of English wools shall hence- 
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forth be held in Brabant or Fianders; 
that all manner of cloths stamped with 
the seal of either of those provinces 
shall freely circulate in England with- 
out let or hindrance; that the Flemings 
shall enjoy the privileges of the most 
favoured nation when in England; that 
he will conclude no treaty of peace 
with Philip of Valois without their 
knowledge and consent; and that he 
will at all times be prepared to defend 
them against all and any powers what- 
soever that shall molest them in con- 
sequence of their alliance with him. 
The second charter fixes the wool-mart 
at Bruges for fifteen years, and engages 
the payment to the communes of the 
sum of 140,000 pounds sterling, in 
four equal instalments. By the third 
charter Edward resigns for ever all 
the obligations and burdens enjoined 
by papal authority, and enforced by 

apal terrors. 1 fortresses are al- 
owed to be enlarged and strengthened 
according to the pleasure of their in- 
habitants. The King likewise re- 
nounces all claim to the cities of Lille, 
Douai, Bethune, and Orchies, and re- 
unites to Flanders the county of Artois, 
with the city of Tournai. He further 
uarantees perfect exemption from all 
imposts of whatsoever kind, and en- 
gages to establish a just and reciprocal 
eurrency for the moneys of France, 
Flanders, and Brabant. 

Such was the nature of the memo- 
rable alliance between Edward III. 
and the Communes of Flanders. To 
obtain the neutrality, if not the active 
co-operation, of these sturdy burghers, 
the King of England bestowed with a 
liberal hand cities and towns he did 
not possess, and secured to them the 
full enjoyment of privileges he could 
not infringe. On the other hand, 
Jacques van Artevelde had equally 
attained his object; for at least he had 
gained for his countrymen the com- 
mercial advantages arising from a 
peaceful intercourse with England, 
and the prospect of still greater be- 
nefits, should Edward succeed in making 
good his claims to the crown of France. 

But not only had Van Artevelde 
secured his countrymen from the ag- 
gressions of a powerful monarch, but 
he had also united the provinces of 
Flanders and Brabant by a league, 
commercial and political, and cemented 
by the mutual interests of the con- 
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tracting parties. Their counts were 
prohibited from making either peace 
or war without the consent of the two 
people; free trade was established, 
and a fixed currency agreed upon ; 
the redress of grievances was facili- 
tated by reference to a council of ten 
pare, four of them to be nominated 

y the Duke of Brabant and the Count 
of Flanders, and the remaining six by 
the good cities of Louvain, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres; 
and finally the two princes and depu- 
ties from the six good cities of Flan- 
ders and Brabant were to assemble in 
coment three times every year, at 

hent, Brussels, and Alost, to consult 
on the means of carrying out the spirit 
and intention of this alliance. Eighty 
barons, knights, and deputies set their 
seal to this truly wise act of union, to 
which not long afterwards the Count 
and Communes of Hainaut gave in their 
adherence. 

In the meantime letters had arrived 
in Flanders from Pope Benedict XII. 
in which that pontiff, wholly devoted 
to Philip of Valois, insisted on the ne- 
cessity of the French alliance, and re- 
minded the Flemings of the losses they 
had invariably sustaimed whenever they 
rebelled against the King of France, 
from which sad experience they might 
anticipate what evils would happen to 
them should they persevere in their 
present course. In reply, the Com- 
munes despatched Baldwin of Lisse- 
weghe to Avignon, to announce their 
recognition of Edward’s supremacy, 
and to demand, in conformity with the 
renunciation of their new sovereign, 
the annulment of all the clauses found 
in their treaties to which the penalt 
of interdict had been attached. It 
does not appear, indeed, that the Pope 
ever admitted their envoy to his pre- 
sence, but it is certain that he ad- 
dressed a severe letter to the King of 
England, denying the validity of his 
pretensions to the French crown, and 
questioning his ability to make them 
good, for that little reliance was to be 
placed on the fidelity or constancy of 
either Flemings or Germans, who would 
abandon his cause as soon as his means 
to enrich them were exhausted. Ed- 
ward’s reply, published at Ghent the 
8th February, is very remarkable for 
its dignity and the liberal sentiments 


that it breathes. After proclaiming his 
title to the kingdom of France, he de- 
clares his intention to respect and up- 
hold the rights of the Communes as 
they existed in the time of his ancestor 
St. Louis, to refrain from tampering 
with the currency, and to abstain from 
all exactions and imposts. He then 
sets forth his desire to proceed to the 
Holy Land, “to deliver it out of the 
hands of miscreants,” and concludes by 
calling on all the inhabitants of France, 
of whatever rank they may be, to do 
homage to him as their rightful sove- 
reign before the Easter festival next 
ensuing, on pain of being considered 
and treated as rebels. Shortly after- 
wards Edward returned into England to 
prepare for the approaching campaign. 
uring his absence, his queen, Phi- 
lippine of Hainaut, whom he had left 
in Flanders as a pledge for his speedy 
return, was confined of a male child, 
enerally known as John of Ghent, 
uke of Lancaster. In the preceding 
year she had given birth at Antwerp 
to Lionel Duke of Clarence. About 
the same time Katharine of Courtrai, 
wife of Van Artevelde, also became a 
mother, and the Queen of England 
stood sponsor to her child, calling him 
Philip after her own name. This in- 
fant, destined to succeed to the au- 
thority though not to the genius of his 
father, perished like him by a violent 
death, and closed his brief career at 
the battle of Roosbeke. 

On the 4th day of April, 1340, a 
terrible sentence of excommunication 
was pronounced against the inhabitants 
of Flanders by the Bishop of Senlis 
and the Abbot of St. Denis, and the 
same evening Matthieu de Trie and 
Godemar du Fay sallied forth from 
Tournai, with a thousand men-at-arms 
and three hundred cross-bowmen, and 
ravaged the country far and wide, 
driving homewards an immense booty 
in flocks and herds. But on approach- 
ing Berghem they narrowly escaped 
being cut off by a large body of the 
Gantois under the immediate command 
of Van Artevelde, and had barely time 
to throw themselves into Tournai when 
the militia of the Flemish Communes 
established themselves in the villages 
of Chiu and Ramegnies. The inha-. 
bitants of Ypres, however, had not yet 
joined them, having deviated from their 
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direct line of march to attack the gar- 
rison of Armentiéres. With the aid of 
fifty lances and thirty cross-bowmen, 
under the Earls of Salisbury and Suf- 
folk, they succeeded in carrying that 
place by assault, and, emboldened by 
success, they meditated a similar design 
upon Lille. They had arrived near to 
the abbey of Marquette, when a Fle- 
mish knight, named Wafflart de la 
Croix, expressed his suspicions of an 
ambuscade in a narrow and hollow 
path they were about to enter. His 
caution, however, being disregarded, 
he refused to accompany them further, 
for that all the gold in Bruges would 
not pay his ransom; and, in fact, being 
shortly afterwards taken prisoner by 
the people of Lille, he was hanged with- 
out mercy. The event proved that 
his fears were not unfounded, for the 
entire detachment was cut to pieces or 
made prisoners, and among the latter 
were the English commanders. This 
ill-timed and unexpected check com- 
pelled Van Artevelde to break up the 
siege of Tournai and return home, after 
leaving a strong garrison in the castle 
of Helchin to prevent further incur- 
sions on the part of the French soldiery. 
On his arrival in Ghent he caused an 
appeal to be drawn up against the sen- 
tence of interdict, and Edward had 
already calmed the apprehensions of 
the Flemings by promising to send 
them English priests to celebrate mass, 
whether the Pope were pleased or 
otherwise. 

The garrison of Cambrai having 
sacked the little town of Aspre, the 
Count of Hainaut swore to take a ter- 
rible revenge, and, committing Auben- 
ton to the flames, made himself master 
also of Landrecies and Avesnes. On 
the other hand, Philip of Valois de- 
spatched a formidable army under the 
command of his eldest son, the Duke 
of Normandy, to overrun the county of 
Hainaut, while Edward IIL. was still 
detained in his own kingdom. On the 
1st of June the Duke laid siege to the 
castle of Thun-l’Evéque, and battered 
its walls with artillery—at that time a 
novelty in warfare. A gallant resist- 
ance, however, was made by John and 
Thierry, brothers to Sir Walter Manny, 
but they were at length compelled to 
pee the surrender of the fort, un- 

ss they obtained relief within fifteen 
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days. Before the expiration of the 
appointed time, the Duke of Brabant, 
and the Earls of Hainaut, Guelders, 
and Namur, and Jacques Van Arte- 
velde, at the head of 60,000 militia, 
forced the French army to raise the 
siege and to retire within their own 
territories. 

As the season was now me 
at which the King of England might 
be expected to return into Flanders, 
Philip equipped an immense fleet to 
intercept him on his passage. Nearly 
800 vessels of all denominations—in- 
cluding thirty Genoese gallies under 
the corsair Barbavera—having on 
board 35,000 fighting men under Hugh 
Quiéret, a knight of Artois, appeared 
on the 8th of June off the mouth of 
the Zwyn. The island of Cadzand 
was again devastated with fire and 
sword, and the French fleet lay along 
its shores, fastened together by chains 
of iron. Their object was to remain 
concealed behind the domes or sand- 
banks that defend the land from the 
inundations of the sea, and suddenly 
to envelope the English squadron be- 
fore it was aware of its danger. Ed- 
ward was, however, fortunately ~ 
prised of their intentions, and, hastily 
collecting between two and three hun- 
dred ships, he boldly set sail for his ori- 
ginal destination. He had given his 
royal word to return into Flanders by 
the festival of St. John the Baptist, and 
“in his eyes no peril could justify the 
violation of his oath.” On the morn- 
ing of the 24th June he prepared to 
enter the Zwyn, but both wind and 
tide were against him. At this mo- 
ment the Genoese gallies were ob- 
served putting out to sea, for Barba- 
vera had foreseen the inconvenience 
of maneuvring so large a fleet in a 
mere arm of the sea. But as Nicholas 
Béhuchet, the French King’s treasurer, 
to whom had been assigned the chief 
command of the expedition, obsti- 
nately refused to abandon his position, 
the Genoese endeavoured to secure 
his own safety and that of his squad- 
ron. The English fleet, however, 


were too numerous, and after a des- 
perate resistance Barbavera fled from 
the fight, after losing the greater part 
of his ships. The tide now began to 
rise and the English fleet fell upon 
their adversaries, impeded by their 
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own numbers and the narrowness of 
the space. For a long time the vic- 
tory remained suspended, till a num- 
ber of Flemish ships, having descended 
by the canal to L’Ecluse, opportunely 
arrived in the rear of the French, and 
decided the issue of the combat. 
Thirty thousand men-at-arms, to- 
gether with their leader Hugh Quiéret, 
perished by the sword or in the waves, 
for the peasantry had gathered on the 
shore and exacted a cruel atonement 
for the massacres and conflagrations 
of Cadzand. As for Béhuchet, being 
recognised and made prisoner, he was 
ignominiously hanged at the mast- 
head of a Flemish ship. The loss of 
the English had been likewise very 
severe, being estimated by Meyerus at 
4,000 men, besides twelve ladies of 
high rank who had embarked to pay 
their respects to Queen Philippine at 
Ghent. Among the wounded was the 
King himself, who had been pierced 
by an arrow in the thigh. The news 
of this great victory soon spread over 
the country, diffusing universal joy 
and satisfaction. Wan Artevelde was 
at that moment at Valenciennes, to- 
gether with the Duke of Brabant and 
the Count of Hainaut. Ascending an 
elevated rostrum erected in the market- 
slace, he enlarged upon the claims of 
dward to the kingdom of France, and 
pointed out the advantages of concord 
between Flanders, Brabant, and Hain- 
aut, with such energy and force of 
argument, that all who heard him 
were delighted with his eloquence, and 
said that he was well deserving of 
the government of the country. On 
the 30th June we find him at Ar- 
denbourg, whither Edward had gone 
on a pilgrimage to render thanks 
for his late victory. Thence he ac- 
companied the King to Bruges, where 
the allies were already assembled, and 
the deputies of the Communes de- 
manded the assistance of Edward in 
recovering possession of Tournai and 
the county of Artois. In five days 
one hundred and forty thousand well- 
trained militia were in the field, de- 
claring their intention to accept no 
ay, “so much had they this war to 
reart.” On the 21st July siege was 
laid to Tournai, and the Flemings par- 
ticularly distinguished themselves b 
‘the intrepidity of their assaults, dungh 
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they could boast of no decisive suc- 
cess. The siege was therefore con- 
verted into a blockade, and the En- 
glish and Flemish cavaliers ravaged 
the country and burnt the unwalled 
towns to the very suburbs of Lille. 
During this time Philip of Valois lay 
encamped at Aire, without making any 
attempt to relieve the garrison of 
Tournai. At length he moved for- 
ward to the bridge of Bouvines—so 
fatally celebrated in Flemish history— 
and there again took up a strong po- 
sition, but still without venturing to 
incur the hazard of a battle. The 
siege had lasted seventy-four days, 
without either party being more ad- 
vanced than at the commencement of 
the campaign. Edward was suffering 
as usual from the want of sufficient 
funds. The Flemings were weary of 
the war and sighed for their homes, 
nor was Philip reluctant to escape 
risking a battle by according terms he 
might at a future opportunity annul. 
In this state of affairs Jeanne de Va- 
lois, sister to the King of France and 
mother to the Count of Hainaut, who 
dwelt in the neighbouring abbey of 
Fontenelle, offered her mediation be- 
tween the belligerent parties, and a 
truce was finally agreed upon until 
the 24th day of June, 1341. Edward 
alone had reason to complain, his 
claims to the French crown having 
been entirely overlooked: for his 
Flemish allies, after availing them- 
selves of his military skill throughout 
the entire campaign, now only con- 
sulted their own interests in treating 
with his rival Philip of Valois. The 
terms, however, were too favourable 
to be refused by those money-loving 
burghers, who felt but little sympathy 
for the wars of kings or the constant 
embroilments of the feudal aristocracy. 
By the truce of Esplechin, signed on 
the 25th September, Philip renounced 
for himself and his heirs for ever the 
right of excommunication over the 
inhabitants of Flanders, and engaged 
to deliver up to them all the ducu- 
ments thereunto relating. He also ac- 


quitted them in full of all the arrears 
of fines and imposts in which they were 
indebted, and shamefully assented that 
no Leliaerts, or partisans of the French 
cause, should be permitted to return 
to their homes without the consent of 
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their enemies the Liebards. On the 
7th October van Artevelde rendered 
an account of his captaincy during the 
siege of Tournai to the burgesses of 
Ghent assembled in the marketplace, 
and the echevins publicly destroyed at 
the Hotel de Ville the bulls and sen- 
tences of excommunication delivered 
up by Philip. The same day Louis 
de Nevers published a declaration ap- 
proving of all that had been done, and 
pledging himself to govern henceforth 
according to the pleasure of the three 
good cities, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres. 

The affairs of his own kingdom im- 

eratively demanded the presence of 
ane in England. He accordingly 
made known to Jacques van Artevelde 
and the other authorities of Flanders 
his reasons for leaving them, and, se- 
cretly embarking at L’Ecluse, arrived 
in London in time to defeat the ma- 
chinations of his enemies. The truce 
of Esplechin was prolonged to the 29th 
August, and on the first of that month 
a conference was held at Antoing be- 
tween the envoys of France, England, 
and Flanders ; but nothing was agreed 
upon except to continue the truce till 
the 24th June, 1342. This delay was 
eminently hurtful to Edward, for 
Louis of Bavaria had at length been 
induced by Philip to revoke the vi- 
cariat powers he had formerly con- 
ferred on the King of England. He 
was therefore more than ever anxious 
to secure the aid and co-operation of 
the Flemings, and with this view pro- 
mulgated an ordinance appointing the 
wool-staple of Bruges to be governed 
by a mayor and constables freely 
elected by the English merchants, and 
submitting all matters connected with 
that branch of commerce to what may 
be called a lex mercatoria, rather than 
the common law of the realm. 

It was evident indeed that hostili- 
lities were not far remote. In the 
early part of the month of May the 
deputies of the allies were assembled 
at Malines, and the Flemings again 
enacted that the first object of the 
campaign should be the recovery of 
Artois. Their deliberations, however, 
were brought to a speedy termination, 
for a fire suddenly broke out at Malines, 
which reduced to ashes 5,000 houses, 
together with the cathedral, and mag- 
nificent market-hall, one of the finest 
in the world, and containing at the time 
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14,000 pieces of cloth. The month of 
August arrived before the militia of 
the Communes was fairly in the field. 
Advancing as far as Gravelines, they 
there encamped in presence of the 
French army, and awaited the coming 
of their English allies. To hasten their 
arrival, the Commune of Ghent dis- 

atched the wife of Van Artevelde 
into England, shrewdly imagining, 
perhaps, that Edward's well-known 
gallantry would influence him even 
more than his own interests and po- 
licy. Ifsuch were their expectations, 
they were doomed to disappointment. 
The war of succession in Britany had 
burst forth, and the English monarch 
found more genial employment for his 
active mind than laying down regula- 
tions for the sale of wool, or wasting 
his treasures and his men in investing 
towns for the benefit of obstinate and 
selfish burghers. The result of this 
war, however, was not felicitous, and 
he was at last fain to agree to a truce 
that should continue until Michaelmas 
1346, embodying nearly the same 
clauses as the truce of Esplechin in 
1340. 

Towards the latter end of July, 
Louis de Nevers had conngeatailey 
arrived at Halewyn near Menin. De- 
puties from the municipal towns lost 
no time in waiting upon their Count, 
and in the beginning of August con- 
ducting him to his chateau at Male. 
Availing himself of Edward’s absence 
in Britany, he strove to turn the Fle- 
mings from the English alliance, and 
at a parliament held at Damme on the 
9th of November, he openly exhorted 
them to return to their allegiance to- 
wards Philip of Valois. This proposi- 
tion, however, was unanimously ne- 
gatived, and the magistrates of the 
ruling cities addressed a letter to Ed- 
ward, assuring him of their constancy 
and good faith. Defeated in his at- 
tempts to shake the loyalty of the 
Flemings, the Count—it is said—con- 
descended to become an accomplice in 
secret plots to overthrow the govern- 
ment of the commercial aristocracy, 
and to restore his own absolute juris- 
diction, supported by the Leliaert no- 
bility, and by the inferior orders of the 
community, ever ready for a change. 
In this he was also again baffled b 
the vigilance of Van Artevelde, who, 
hastening to Ardenbourg, slew with 
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his own hand one of the leaders of the 
French faction, named Peter Lam- 
mens, as he stood before his own door. 
The people crowding around loudly 
expressed their indignation at this 
outrage; but Van Artevelde desired 
them to search the house, for that in it 
they would find banners and devices of 
a revolutionary tendency. This as- 
sertion being verified in the end, their 
anger was turned into admiration, and 
they were now as vehement in lauding 
as they had previously been in repro- 
bating the summary justice of their 
chief magistrate. Unable to cope with 
the indefatigable energy of his staunch 
opponent, Louis de Nevers took his 
leave of Flanders on the second day of 
1342, and again retired into France. 
On his return to Ghent, Van Arte- 
velde became embroiled in one of those 
private feuds that so frequently tar- 
nish the annals of the Flemish cities, 
and which often embraced not only 
individuals and families, but entire 
guilds, and even arrayed town against 
town. Vestiges of the insecure and 
turbulent state of society in those 
“ good old times ” may still be traced in 
the lofty, isolated, and conical-shaped 
tourelles, that rise conspicuously above 
the roofs of the venerable buildings 
which render Bruges and Ghent so in- 
teresting to the artist and the anti- 
quary. In these towers, as in a strong- 
hold, accessible only by a narrow and 
spiral staircase, the citizens deposited 
their families and treasures until the 
danger had passed over. Another relic 
of the violence of party feeling is par- 
ticularly observable in Bruges, where 
the winding streets (for a straight one 
did not exist until lately) were built 
in waving lines, to frustrate the skill 
of the archers and crossbowmen. On 
the present occasion a rich burgess, 
named Jean Steenbeke, probably en- 
vious of his reputation, charged Van 
Artevelde with aiming to establish a 
military dictatorship over Flanders. 
The accused attempted to justify him- 
self, but the dispute became only the 
more violent, and both parties flew to 
arms. Van Artevelde, being supported 
by the larger body of followers, pro- 
ceeded to besiege Steenbeke in his 
own house. The magistrates, how- 
ever, interfered, and caused both par- 
ties to be placed under temporary con- 
finement—the one in the chateau of 
4 


the Count, the other in that of Gérard 
le Diable, more politely known as Gé- 
rard le Maure. Allowing a few days 
for the subsidence of passion, the ma- 
gistrates instituted a strict investiga- 
tion into the origin of the disturbance, 
and in consequence ordered the im- 
mediate liberation of van Artevelde, 
and banished Steenbeke with eighty 
of his partisans for a period of fifty 
years. Tranquillity being thus re- 
stored both at home and abroad, Van 
Artevelde was now able to turn his 
attention to the internal administration 
of his native town and country. The 
eon of the city was again 
odged in the hands of the aristocracy ; 
and, the inferior orders of burgesses 
and artizans having resumed their 
proper place in the social and political 
system, ——— returned, and plenty 
once more abounded in the streets of 
Ghent. The Lieve canal, that com- 
municated with the sea at Damme, 
was deepened, and the magnificent 
tonal of Ypres was rendered wor- 
thy of the opulence of that city, then 
at the zenith of its fortunes. Even 
letters for a while revived, and the 
names of more than one cotemporary 
annalist have descended to our own 
times. To secure a regular and suf- 
ficient supply of the most essential 
article of food, it was decreed that all 
foreign vessels importing salt, wine, or 
other natural productions, should en- 
gage to bring as part of their cargo a 
certain proportion of corn, and the 
Flemish bottoms already enjoyed the 
exclusive privilege of the transport of 
English wools. ‘To facilitate the ar- 
mament of the people in times of great 
emergency, the city of Ghent was di- 
vided into 250 districts, each under 
the government of its own doyen, and 
the inhabitants were also distributed 
into three classes. ‘The first was com- 
posed of the rentiers, or persons of in- 
ae fortune or exercising a libe- 
ral profession, from whom was chosen 
the first echevin of the keure, or coun- 
cil of administration, who on state 
occasions was preceded by a band of 
armed men, distinguished by their 
white hoods, and thence called witte 
caproenew, or chaperons blancs. The 
second class consisted exclusively of 
the tisserands, or persons engaged in 
the manufacture of cloth, who at this 
time amounted to 40,000 in number, 
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forming, from their energy, intelligence, 
and wealth, the most important body 
in the state. The third and last class 
comprised the 52 petits métiers, or the 
members of various branches of indus- 
try, together with the idle vagabonds 
that infest every great city. Van Ar- 
tevelde himedl Golonged to the first 
class by birth; at an early age, pro- 
bably, he had enregistered himself in 
the second; and he now enrolled him- 
self among the third as a brasseur or 
brewer.* Nominated, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, doyen, or dean, of 
the brewers’ guild, he was chosen chef 
doyen by the fifty-two trades that 
formed the third class. As chef-doyen 
he was entitled to a guard of swert- 
draegers, clothed in red, and bearing a 
stripe on the sleeve. The constitu- 
tion of Ghent was, in fact, an oligar- 
chy, a form of government that appears 
to attain to a rapid and vigorous ma- 
turity, only to fall the more quickly into 
a complete and helpless decline. The 
executive department + — nominally 
dependent on the magistrates and 
heads of the various guilds—had been 
intrusted to Van Artevelde ever since 





* Hence the common error has be- 
stowed on Van Artevelde the appellation 
of the ‘‘ Brewer of Ghent.’’ Froissart, 
indeed, positively asserts that he had been 
a brasseur de miel ; whereupon his anno- 
tator Denis Sauvage observes, ‘‘ Je pense- 
roye qu’il y fallust brasseur de biére.’’ 
Others declare that he married une bras- 
seresse de miel on his return from the East. 
But it appears more probable that these 
different versions may, one and all, be 
traced to the circumstance above related, 
and which was not of a nature to be under- 
stood by the early French chroniclers. 
However, in Flanders it was not considered 
derogatory to gentle blood to take an active 
part in commerce, so that, even if Van 
Artevelde had actually exercised the trade 
of brewer, it would be unjust thence to 
infer that he was a person of mean extrac- 
tion. There are many points of resem- 
blance between the manners and customs 
of the Flemings and our own country, which 
renders their history more intelligible and 
consequential to an English reader than to 
the native of any other foreign state. 

t+ Many writers speak of Van Artevelde 
as ruwaert or dictator of all Flanders. 
Such was not the case. He was at first 
only the chief magistrate of Ghent, and in 
1343 was chosen captain of the military 
circle presided over by Ghent. 
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the commencement of 1338, so that for 
five years he had enjoyed power and 
popularity, though raised to eminence 
by the fickle voices of the mass—a 


_ thing almost unparalleled in plebeian 


annals. The example of Ghent was 
adopted by Bruges and Ypres, and 
“the three good cities” were thus 
united by a similarity of constitution. 
The next measure of Van Artevelde 
was to divide all Flanders into three 
members or military circles, each pre- 
sided over respectively by Bruges, 
Ghent, and Tien and admirable 
regulations were laid down for call- 
ing out the militia, and rendering it 
efficient for military service. is 

eaceful and honourable labours were, 

owever, unhappily brought to a close 
too soon for the Ft of his country- 
men, who, as usually happens in po- 
pular governments, were ever apt to 
be jealous of their best friends, and 
ever ready to misinterpret the most 
excellent motives. According to long- 
established custom or law, the manu- 
facture of cloth was strictly confined 
to the inhabitants of “the three good 
cities,” and more than once blood had 
been shed in defence of this monopoly. 
However, in 1842 Louis de Nevers 
formally sanctioned the exclusive en- 
joyment of this privilege in behalf of 
Bruges, Ypres,and Ghent. But now, 
jealous of the ascendancy acquired by 
Van Artevelde, the Count secretly in- 
stigated the citizens of Poperinghe to 
rotest against this monopoly, and to 
infringe his own charter. The people 
of Ypres immediately fled to arms, and 
a desperate conflict having ensued, the 
leader of the Poperinghe party was 
slain, together with the majority of 
his followers. The Yprais followed up 
their success by destroying all the 
cloth-looms they could find in Bail- 
leul, Langhemarch, and Reninghelst. 
The same secret influence produced 
yet more disastrous consequences in 
Ghent. The fullers insolently de- 
manded higher remuneration and a 
larger share in the government of the 
city, and, on their claims being denied, 
took up arms to enforce them. The 
cloth-manufacturers under their chief 
magistrate Gérard Denys, and accom- 
panied by Van Artevelde and the 
other municipal authorities, encoun- 
tered the insurgents in the Marché au 
Vendredi, and such ~~ the blind fury 
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of the combatants, that even the con- 
secrated host and sacred relics, borne 
into the midst of the throng by the 
devoted priests, failed to allay their 
rage, nor were they separated until 
five, or according to other accounts 
fifteen, hundred citizens had fallen by 
each others hands. ‘This loss was 
principally sustained by the fullers, 
the aggressive party. In calmer mo- 
ments the people looked back with 
shame and horror on this useless waste 
of life, and in after-times the 2nd of 
May, 1345, received the designation 
of den quaden Maendag, or unlucky 
Monday. 

In the first week of July Edward 
III. again sailed into the Zwyn with 
130 ships. A few days afterwards de- 
puties from the three principal cities 
held a conference with him at L’Ecluse. 
Louis de Nevers having wantonly 
violated the existing truce by seizing 
upon the fortress of Zermonde, it was 
unanimously determined to renounce 
their allegiance to him, unless he 
should henceforth exercise his power 
in a more constitutional manner. In 
the mean time Sohier de Courtrai, the 
brother-in-law of Van Artevelde, was 
appointed ruwaert, or dictator, of 
Flanders. It seems probable that Van 
Artevelde, flattered by the marked 
attentions of the English monarch, who 
spoke of him as “his dear gossip ”— 
son cher compére—was favourably dis- 
posed to supplant Louis de Nevers and 
to recognize the Prince of Wales in his 
stead. But the other deputies, though 
friendly to the alliance with England, 
were reluctant to proceed to extreme 
measures against the descendant of 
their ancient Counts, and to accept for 
their seigneur a prince who would 
probably hereafter be their suzerain. 
Failing in this, and anxious to open 
the campaign in person against Philip 
of Valois, Edward made but a short 
stay in Flanders, and on the 24th of 
the same month he set sail for the coast 
of France, but, encountering a fearful 
storm, was driven upon the shores of 
his own kingdom. 

Passing through Bruges, and making 
a circuit to Ypres, to announce the 
result of the conference, Van Artevelde 
arrived in Ghent on Sunday the 24th, 
the same day on which Edward sailed 
from L’Ecluse. During his absence 
Gérard Denys, the dean of the wea- 


vers’ guild, had skilfully prepared his 
downfall. It is more than probable 
that his enmity towards Van Artevelde 
was occasioned by jealousy. The 
weavers being now in the ascendant, 
it was natural to expect that the chief 
magistracy of the town should be in- 
vested in the hands of their dean, 
whereas, in fact, it was enjoyed b 
the dean of the brewers, the chief. 
dean of the little trades. It had some- 
how become known that Van Ar- 
tevelde had supported Edward's pro- 
position to receive his eldest son as 
Count of Flanders, and that a body 
of English archers had been landed to 
assist In the siege of Zermonde. There 
was here suflicient groundwork for as 
goodly a tale of treachery and corrup- 
tion as was ever concocted by ambition, 
or greedily believed by ignorant and 
suspicious credulity. On this hint, 
therefore, his enemies spake, and 
whispered abroad that Van Artevelde 
aspired to make himself dictator for 
life, that treasures accumulated by 
gross peculation had been conveyed 
into England, that 500 Welsh archers 
had been secretly introduced into his 
house, and that not a moment was to 
be lost unless the citizens of Ghent 
were willing to become the slaves of 
a man who was himself the tool of a 
foreign prince. These and the like in- 
sinuations created a vast ferment in 
the city. Artevelde’s wife was at that 
time actually in England, and there 
did seem some reason to credit the. 
charge of peculation. Nor is it im- 
mig that large sums of money ma 
ave found their way into Basle! 
for Edward’s poverty laid him open to 
the charms of lucre, and thus may 
frequently have been obtained the aid 
of English auxiliaries. Even if Van 
Artevelde had transmitted any portion 
of his own fortune into that country, 
he would only have evinced a just 
knowledge of the evanescent nature of 
popular applause; but the jaer-bocken, 
or yearly registers, of Ghent prove 
that he died Ree of a very humble 
roperty. But when was a mob ever 


<nown to reflect ? Conscious of their 
own turpitude, they are too loath to 
believe im the existence of integrity, 
and rejoice to suspect the higher orders 
of being their co-equals in morality. 
Those of the town who were aware 
of Van Artevelde’s return, assembled 
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in the street by which he must pass; 
and, so soon as they saw him, they 
began to murmur and “to put three 
heads under a hood,” and to say: “Lo, 
yonder great master, who thinks to 
dispose of the county of Flanders as it 

leaseth him, which cannot besuffered.” 

hus, as he rode through the street, he 
perceived forthwith that there was some 
new grievance against him; for those 
who were wont to salute him, turned 
their backs and entered their houses. 
On this he began to have his doubts, and 
soon“as he entered his hotel, situated 
on the Calanderberg, next to the Pad- 
denhock, or Toad’s Corner, he caused 
the gates, doors, and windows to be 
straightway closed and made fast ; this 
was scarcely done when the street where 
he dwelt was crowded before and be- 
hind his house, principally by people 
of the lowest class ; among them were 
many fullers, and one Jean Panne- 
berch, who had a private quarrel with 
Van Artevelde respecting the polders 
at Basserode, particularly distinguished 
himself by the violence of his words 
and gestures. A stout resistance was 
for some time made by his friends and 
—— but at last they could not 
hold out, for they were assailed so 
rudely that well nigh three parts of 
the city were present at the assault.* 
In vain did Van Artevelde address 
them from a window, using much fair 
speech, beseeching to know how he had 
offended them, and imploring them to 
depart peaceably to their homes. His 
voice had lost its magic power, or atleast 
it was drowned in the tumult and by 
the fierce shouts of the ringleaders. 
Again did he essay to appease their 
mad rage. “ Seigneurs,” said he, “such 
as I am you made me, and there wasa 
time when you swore that you would 
defend and protect me against all men : 
and now you seek to slay me, and 
without a cause. Do it you can, if 
such be your will—for I am but one 





* Had Van Artevelde really introduced 
the Welsh archers into his house, the for- 
tune of the day would probably have been 
very different. According to M. Aug. 
Voisin, a detachment of English troops was 
actually stationed about two leagues from 
the city, at a large village called Won- 
delghem, and hence the easy credulity of 
the people as to the declarations of their 
ringleaders. 
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man against you all. Calm yourselves 
for God’s sake, and remember the by- 
gone time. Consider the favours and 
good offices that I have formerly done 
you. <A sorry guerdon, indeed, you 
make me for the great benefits that I 
have conferred on you in the days that 
have gone by. now you not how 
that all trade had perished in this 
country ; it was I who recovered it 
for you. And since then I have ruled 
you in so great peace, that during all 
the time of my government you have 
had all things in plenty, corn and wool, 
and all things to clothe you and make 
you fat.” But neither mnocence nor 
past services could avail aught against 
envy and ambition. Seeing the vio- 
lence of his adversaries increase yet 
more, Van Artevelde descended into 
the court of his house, thinking to take 
refuge in a neighbouring church. At 
that moment the outer gate was forced 
open, and the mob rushed in with 
savage yells and uproar. Van Arte- 
velde and nine of his firmest friends 
instantly fell beneath their weapons ; 
his house was pillaged, and his papers 
—the proofs of his innocence—were 
committed to the flames. “Thus did 
Jaquemart d’Artevelle finish his days; 
he who in his time had been so great 
master in Flanders. Poor folks first 
of all raised him; and wicked folks 
slew him in the end. These tidings 
were quickly carried into divers places; 
he was mourned by some, while others 
rejoiced at his fate.” A formal inves- 
tigation was instituted into this foul 
murder, the ringleaders were con- 
demned to pay the wehr-geld, or com- 
pensation for blood, to the family of the 
deceased. ‘The actual assassin, Gaul- 
tier de Mey,* was further sentenced to 





* We have taken upon ourselves to 
ascribe the assassination of Van Artevelde 
to Gaultier de Mey, because it was he who 
was condemned to make an annual expia- 
tion for the crime. Besides, may he not 
have been the person whose father had 
been put to death by the orders, if not by 
the hand, of Van Artevelde, and who, ac- 
cording to one account, thus avenged his 
parent? Froissart and Despars assign the 
guilt of the murder to one Thomas Denys, 
a saddler or a cobbler, perhaps a relative of 
Gérard Denys, while others charge Gé- 
rard Denys himself with having committed 
the foul act with his own hand. This, 
however, is hardly probable, for the dean 
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an annual fine of twenty-five sous 
Parisis, to keep up an expiatory lamp 
constantly burning in the chapel of 
Our Lady of Biloke, where Van Arte- 
velde was probably interred. Gérard 
Denys, the dean of the weavers, at- 
tained the object of his intrigues, and 
was appointed to the now vacant office 
of Beleet der Stede. 

On receiving intelligence of the 
murder of his devoted partisan, Edward 
expressed much vexation, and even 
threatened to avenge his death; but 
deputies from Flanders waited upon 
him at Westminster, and, protesting 
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their innocence and horror of the deed, 
assured him of their unshaken good 
faith towards himself. Edward seems 
to have agreed with the preacher, on the 
occasion of James the First’s accession 
to the throne, that “alive dog was better 
than a dead lion;” for we are assured 
that “ these words and the like greatly 
soothed the animosity and ill-will of 
the King of England, and in the end 
he showed himself well content with 
the Flemings and they with him. Thus 
was forgotten, little by little, the death 
of Jaquemart d’Artevelle.” oo 





THE BISHOP’S PALACE AT LINCOLN; 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE ARCHZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
BY E. J. WILLSON, ESQ. F.S.A., OF LINCOLN, ARCHITECT. 


(With a View taken in 1809 by John Buckler, Esq. F.S.A.) 


A SPACIOUS and convenient man- 
sion for the Bishop’s residence, near to 
his cathedral, would, of course, be one 
of the first appendages required, upon 
the establishment of the episcopal see 


at Lincoln. Here, in future, was to be 
his principal house ; although the vast 
extent of the diocese, reaching as it 
formerly did from the Humber to the 
Thames, made it expedient for the 
Bishop to have several other mansions 
in the different counties subject to his 
jurisdiction, as well as one in the me- 
tropolis, in order to his occasional at- 
tendance at court. 

The translation of the see from 
Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, then a 
poor and small town, to Lincoln, 
which at that period was esteemed one 
of the most populous and important 
places in England, took place very 
soon after the Norman Conquest, but 
the exact year has been much dis- 
puted. By some historians it is dated 
1088, in the second year of the reign 
of William Rufus; but this is cer- 
tainly too late. From a careful colla- 
tion of the statements of our ancient 





of the weavers would not in that case 
have been chosen to succeed to his victim, 
or, if so, he surely would not. have in- 
stituted any inquiry into his own guilt. 

A carefully written and judicious History 
of Flanders, derived from original docu- 
ments, is still a desideratum in English 
literature. 


chroniclers it appears to have been 
decreed in 1072, as the late. Dr. 
Samuel Pegge, Prebendary of Lincoln, 
amostindustrious antiquary, concluded 
after a minute investigation. 

The difficulty, however, attendin 
the foundation of Lincoln Cathedral 
which was strongly opposed by Thomas 
Archbishop of York, who claimed all 
Lincoln and Lindsey as parts of his 
ae and diocese, the great cost of 

and to be purchased for the site of the 
church, with houses around it for the 
Dean and Canons, and other obstacles, 
so far delayed the proceedings of Re- 
migius, our first Bishop, that at his 
death in 1092 the Cathedral Church 
was unfinished, although so far com- 
pleted as to be thought fit for conse- 
cration ; which ceremony was accord- 
ingly performed with great solemnity 
immediately after his death. The good 
Bishop had probably contented him- 
self in his visits to Lincoln with a tem- 
ve gpeid abode in the house of some of 
is clerical brethren, as we find no no- 
tices of any palace in his time. 

The foundation of the Bishop’s palace 
has been commonly ascribed to Ro- 
bert de Chesney, the fourth Bishop of 
Lincoln, on account of a grant made 
to him by King Henry the Second, 
about the year 1155, in which the site 
of the palace is clearly described. But 
this charter was no more in fact than 
an exemplification of a former grant, 
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made by King Stephen, to Bishop 
Alexander, at least ten years earlier. 
Nor was even that the original charter, 
for King Henry the First had given 
licence to Robert Bloet, the immediate 
successor of Remigius, to make a gate 
in the wall of the Bail, a privilege 
which could be of no value to the 
Bishop unless he had required some 
land on the outside of the wall, where 
the palace was afterwards erected. 
This was probably about the year 
1110. 

Another charter is extant, by which 
Henry the First granted to Bisho 
Alexander the “ port of Eastgate, wit 
all the lands that are beyond it, for his 
dwelling,” for so the record reads in 
the copy published in the Monasticon ; 
but a transcript of this charter in the 
ancient register of the Cathedral de- 
scribes the port of i “ with the 
tower that is over it.” We need not stop 
to inquire which of these is the more 
correct reading, the object of the grant 
being evidently to enable the Bishop 
to make at least a temporary lodging 
at the east gate of the Bail, where ac- 
cordingly we find the Bishop possessed 
of some land long afterwards, which 
was ultimately given up for the en- 
largement of the deanery. 

Here it may be useful to observe 
that the upper town upon the top of 
the hill was anciently called the Bail, 
a name which probably was given to 
it on the erection of the castle by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. This was the 
site of the Roman city, Lindum. The 
plan was quadrangular, being about 
1,300 feet from east to west, and 1,200 
feet from north to south. It was sur- 
rounded with strong walls, and on 
three sides with large ditches; the 
southern wall standing upon the edge 
of the hill, where an excavation was 
required, and being also included 
within the extended walls of the city, 
which ran down the hill towards the 
river. The Bail had four gates, facin, 
the cardinal points of the compass, an: 
the space within the walls was divided 
into four quarters by streets. The 
Castle occupied the south-west corner. 
The south-eastern one was chosen for 
the Cathedral—a noble situation cer- 
tainly—but only of moderate extent 
in the original limits, before the Close 
was enlarged by subsequent purchases 
and royal grants. The Bail and li- 
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berty of the Castle, and the Close or 
Liberty of the Cathedral, were both 
exempt from the municipal jurisdic- 
tion which the burgesses of Lincoln 
exercised by charters from the Crown. 

The charter granted by Henry II. 
to Bishop Robert the second or de 
Chesney, as above-mentioned, grants 
to him “all the lands for his buildings 
and houses, with the fosse of the Bail 
wall on the eastern side by the ceme- 
tery of St. Michael’s church, as far as 
the cemetery of St. Andrew ; and from 
St. Andrew’s cemetery as far as the 
city wall towards the east; and that 
he might freely perforate the wall of 
the Bail for his entrance and exit to- 
wards the church; and so to build 
that his building might extend from 
one wall to the other. Agreeably to 
this permission, we find the site of the 
palace bounded on the north by the 
southern wall of the Bail, on the east 
by the city wall, on the west by the 
church and cemetery of St. Michael 
on the Mount, and towards the south 
by the site of St. Andrew’s church, 
which has been long since taken away, 
together with many other ancient pa- 
rochial churches in Lincoln. 

Bishop Henry Burghersh obtained 
licence in 2 Edw. III. (1328), to cre- 
nellate and fortify his palace at Lin- 
coln with turrets and battlements. 
The same prelate, who was then Chan- 
cellor of England, also procured ano- 
ther patent, in the following year, for 
enlarging the palace by concession of 
the mayor of Lincoln. The garden 
extending along the south side of the 
palace was then probably added to the 
former limits; and a very pleasant 
and useful addition it was. Richard 
II. confirmed the liberties of the 
Bishop’s palace as well as those of the 
cathedral close, when Dr. John Buck- 
ingham was Bishop. The palace has 
always enjoyed every legal immunity, 
being extra-parochial, and subject to 
no municipal authority, nor chargeable 
with land-tax, poor-rates, or other 
local impositions. 

No regular accounts of the progres- 
sive building of the palace have come 
down to us, and only a few scattered 
notices can be gleaned from the an- 
cient writers. Bishop Bloet, who filled 
the see for thirty-one years, might 
begin the foundations; he died in 
1123. His successor, Alexander, was 
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a powerful and munificent prelate, and 
sat almost twenty-four years. He 
repaired the cathedral, which had 
been greatly injured by fire, and 
arched it over with stone. Bishop 
Alexander erected three castles on 
his episcopal estates: at Sleaford in 
this county, Newark in Nottingham- 
shire, and Banbury in Oxfordshire. 
The palace at Lincoln was undoubt- 
edly not overlooked by this prelate, 
but we cannot assign any part of it to 
him with certainty. Nor have we any 
records of the works of Robert de 
Chesney ; but, as he obtained a con- 
firmation of the site from King Henry 
IT, we may be sure he would not ne- 
glect the buildings. This Bishop died 
in 1167. Hugh, who was Bishop of 
Lincoln from 1185 to 1200, is re- 
corded to have begun a fine hall in the 

alace, which was left unfinished at 
fis death. This hall was completed 
by Bishop Hugh de Welles, who also 
built the kitchen; bestowing great 
cost on these buildings. His decease 
happened in 1234. Bishop Grosse- 
teste does not appear to have occupied 
himself much in building, the spiritual 
duties of his high office in the Church 
engrossing all his thoughts. He is 
said, however, to have built a hall, 
which I think was probably at Buck- 
den Palace in Huntingdonshire, where 
his death took place in 1253. The 
hall at Buckden, which was entirely 
pulled down during the period of the 
Commonwealth, resembled that of Lin- 
coln palace, being divided with a cen- 
tre and two aisles by pillars and 
arches, and having a large porch at 
the entrance vaulted with stone; but 
it was less than half the size of this. 

Bishop Henry de Burghersh, as we 
have already seen, embattled and for- 
tified this palace ; as he also did three 
others of his episcopal mansions, viz. 
that of Stowe Park, Nettleham near 
Lincoln, and Liddington in Rutland- 
shire, where also was a park. His 
successor Thomas Beke is said, in some 
modern descriptions of the palace, to 
have added to its buildings, but this 
is erroneous ; the arms of Bishop Wil- 
liam Alnwick having been mistaken 
for those of Beke, being similar in 
form but different in colour. 

Bishop Alnwick was translated from 
the see of Norwich to this of Lincoln 
in 1436, and here he presided until his 


decease, about the end of the year 
1449. He must have been a most 
liberal and active builder ; for, besides 
what he had done at Norwich, he con- 
tributed much to the embellishment 
of the western towers and entrances 
of our cathedral, and particularly of 
the vestibule under the southern or 
St. Hugh’s tower. He also erected a 
new chapel in his palace, with the in- 
ner entrance tower, and several con- 
venient rooms adjoining to the chapel. 
In short, Bishop Alnwick seems to 
have done more towards the improve- 
ment of the palace buildings than any 
other prelate since its first erection.* 

The arms of Bishop William Smith, 
the founder of Brazenose college at 
Oxford, still remaining over the out- 
ward gate, show that he made some 
reparations of the palace. He died in 
1513-4. 

Bishop John Longland, who pre- 
sided over the see of Lincoln from 
1521 to 1547, was the last prelate who 
was able to display the magnificent 
style of living which had heretofore 





* The following is the contemporary 
account of the stay of King Henry the 
Seventh at Lincoln in 1486, when he 
lodged in the Bishop’s palace, during the 
episcopate of Bishop Russell. “From 
Cambridge his Grace roode by Huntingdon 
and Stamford to Lincolne, and there bis 
Grace kepte right devoutly the holy feste 
of Ester, and full like a Christine prince 
hard his dyvyne service in the cathedrall 
churche, and in no privé chapell. On 
Shere Thursday he had in the Bishop's 
Hall 29 poore men, to whom he ieaaiby 
and christenly, for Christes love, with his 
noble hands did wesshe their fete, and gave 
as great almes like as other his noble pro- 
genitors, Kings of England, have been ac- 
custumed aforetyme. Also on Good Fri- 
day, after all his offerings and observaunces 
of halowing of his rings after dyner, gave 
mervealous great summes of mony in 
grotes to poore people, besides great almes 
to poore freres, prisoners, and lazares 
howses of that country; and on Shere 
Thursday, Good Friday, Ester Even, and 
Ester Day, the Bishop of that see did the 
dyvine service, and everyche of the 3 dayes 
folowing, the principallest residencers there 
being present did ther divine observaunce. 
The King himself kepte every day thus, 
during both the high masse and even-songe 
in the saide cathedrall churche, and that 
same weke he removed to Notingham,’’ 
&c,—Leland’s Collectanea, vol. iii. p. 185. 
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been maintained by the Bishops of 
Lincoln. He, indeed, by giving way 
to the capricious measures of a tyran- 
nical and sacrilegious prince, escaped 
destruction ; but he saw his pe 
plundered, the abbeys, monasteries, 
and hospitals of his diocese destroyed ; 
and he himself degraded by a participa- 
tion in the shameful scenes of the suc- 
cessive royal marriages and divorces. 
The arms of France and England, im- 
paled with those of Howard quartering 
Brotherton, &c. painted in the chapel 
and other apartments of the palace, were 
melancholy memorials of the visit of 
Henry the Eighth and his youthful 
bride, Katharine Howard, in 1541, 
when the King made a progress to 
York, and was entertained at Lincoln 
by Bishop Longland. Here in a cellar, 
as one historian asserts, or in the 
Queen’s chamber, as another version 
of the story runs, this unhappy young 
creature was accused of entertaining a 
long interview during the night with 
Thomas Culpepper, a gentleman of 
the court, and her own maternal re- 
lation. The parties were not alone, 
and their conference might be per- 
fectly innocent, but it was added to 
the other criminal allegations, and 
nothing short of torture and a cruel 
execution could satisfy the vengeance 
of Henry the Eighth. 

Dr. Henry Rands, alias Holbeche, 
the immediate successor of Bishop 
Longland, was compelled by the minis- 
ters of the young King Edward the 
Sixth to give up almost all the episcopal 
estates, and to accept of impropriate 
tithes, a part of the plunder of the 
monasteries, in lieu of lands,—a most 
inadequate exchange ; he was married 
and had a family to provide for, and 
therefore such a residence as the pa- 
lace of Lincoln was greatly above his 
means of living. Nettleham Grange 
or Manor House suited him better, 
and there he died in 1551. 

After this period Lincoln Palace 
seems to have been much neglected, 
the Bishops making Buckden their 
usual place of residence. In June, 
1617, when King James the First made 
a visit to Lincoln, he was entertained 
by Bishop Neale at dinner in his pa- 
lace, after his Majesty had heard a 
sermon preached by the Bishop in the 
Minster, and had touched fifty persons 
for the King’s evil; but the royal 
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lodgings were at St. Katharine’s Hall, 
on the outside of the Bar, then a man- 
sion belonging to Sir Thomas Grant- 
ham, and formerly a Gilbertine priory. 

The celebrated prelate Dr. John 
Williams, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, Dean of Westminster, Precentor 
of Lincoln, &c. became Bishop of 
Lincoln in 1621; and about four years 
afterwards he undertook the repair 
of this pe as well as that of Buck- 
den. Lincoln Palace was then so 
greatly dilapidated that the Bishop’s 
biographer, Dr. Hackett, speaks of its 
reparation as a work of formidable 
expense ; however, a thorough repair 
was accomplished in three years’ time. 
Dr. Williams also purchased a collec- 
tion of books for a library in this pa- 
lace, and had timber prepared towards 
the building a room for this —_ ; 
but this generous design was defeated 
by the troubles in which the Bishop 
soon became involved, and in the dis- 
ordered times which succeeded the 
books were stolen, and the timber was 
taken for the fortification of the city. 
The destruction of the stately mansion 
speedily ensued. 

At the commencement of 1643 the 
High Sheriff of the county was or- 
dered to remove the prisoners out of 
Lincoln Castle in order to the speed 
fortifying of the same, and the Bishop's 
palace was to be taken for a temporary 
prison. In 1647, three surveyors were 
sent by the trustees appointed by the 
Long Parliament-for the sale of Arch- 
bishops’ and Bishops’ lands and pos- 
sessions, the hierarchy of the Church 
of England having been abolished by 
an Act of the preceding year. The 
report of these surveyors, which is 
still preserved in the episcopal registry, 
gives a particular account of the pa- 
lace, as it then stood, with the items 
of weight and measure of all the ma- 
terials. This is an important docu- 
ment, without which it would be im- 
possible to ascertain the appearance 
and form of the palace as it stood in 
its perfect state. A copy of the whole 
survey would far exceed the limits of 
this paper, and the information to be 
derived from it will be most conve- 
niently taken in the course of the de- 
scription of the several buildings. 

I have not been able to discover 


how the palace was disposed of after 
the parliamentary survey was made, 
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or whether any sale of it took place ; 
but in 1660, that learned and respect- 
able prelate, Dr. Robert Sanderson, 
succeeded to the possession of it, to- 
gether with the other estates of his 
predecessors, in the see of Lincoln; 
all the sales and alienations of church 
property made during the Common- 
wealth being declared void. Bishop 
Sanderson has left a brief record of 
the state in which he found these pre- 
mises, as well as other parts of his pos- 
sessions. Lincoln palace had been 
stripped of its leaded roofs and almost 
totally ruined. A house, then inhabited 
by Col. James Berry, had been formed 
out of the chapel and the tower, with 
some rooms adjoining to it, the build- 
ings of Bishop Alnwick. There was 
a stable with a coach-house then stand- 
ing, and a long building, containing 
about eight rooms, which seems to have 
stood on the site of the modern house. 
The whole site is described as con- 
taining about three acres of land, which 
rather exceeds the true measure, of 
which about half an acre is contained 
in the lower garden. 

Dr. Sanderson repaired Buckden 
Palace, which had also been alienated, 
and grievously ruined in the time of 
the Commonwealth, and from that 
period the Bishops of Lincoln made it 
their residence until the recent changes 
of the diocese, when Buckden Palace, 
including the noble brick tower built 
by Bishop Russell,.in the reign of 
> VII. was abandoned and re- 
duced to ruin,—too stern a measure 
for the lover of antiquity to look upon 
without regret.* 

Lincoln Palace appears to have re- 
mained in the same ruined state in 
which Bishop Sanderson found it until 
the year 1716, when Dr. Richard 
Reynolds, then Bishop, unfortunately 
gave leave to the Dean and Chapter to 
pull down the ruins, and take away 
stones for the repair of the Cathedral 
during a period of three years. His 
permission had been sanctioned by the 
royal assent, and by a facuity from 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It may 
be lamented as doubly unfortunate, 





* Some notices of the history of Buck- 
den Palace, accompanied by an interior 
view of the Great Dining-Room, were 
published in our Magazine for March 
1841.—Edit. 
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for, not only were the ruins of this 
stately edifice reduced and deprived 
of their characteristic ornaments, but 
the materials thus obtained were used 
in building up the clumsy arches and 
walls that obstruct the entrances into the 
Cathedral under the western towers. 
In the beginning of the following year, 
1727, the same Bishop granted Sieaas 
of the premises to Edward Nelthorpe, 
doctor in medicine, then of the close 
of Lincoln, for twenty-one years. The 
lease sets forth that this ancient palace 
“is, and for many years last past has 
been, wholly ruinous and decayed, so 
that no part thereof has in time of 
memory been habitable, except a small 
dwelling-house, or tenement, now in 
the tenure of James Debiah, clerk; 
and whereas the said Edward Nel- 
thorpe proposes and agrees to improve 
the said dwelling-house, or tenement, 
and premises, at his own cost and 
charge, so as to make the same more 
commodious for the bishops in the time 
of their said triennial visitations,” the 
premises are thus demised to Dr. Nel- 
thorpe, “and so much of those build- 
ings now ruined and decayed, called 
the Palace, or Bishop’s Palace, as shall 
not be moved and carried away for the 
repairs or use of the Cathedral 
church.” 

The house or tenement above-men- 
tioned, formerly inhabited by Col. 
James Berry and lastly by the Rev. 
James Debiah, was pulled down by 
Dr. Nelthorpe, only Bishop Alnwick’s 
tower being left standing, and the pre- 
sent mansion was then erected. After 
the death of Dr. Nelthorpe, the lease 
was transferred in 1738 to Mrs. Eliz. 
Amcotts. It was successively renewed 
from time to time until the remaining 
term was sold to the present bishop, 
when his lordship came to reside near 
Lincoln, and took the palace into his 
own possession.+ Richard Smith, esq. 
the Bishop’s Registrar, is the present 





+ We may here add that it is much to 
be regretted that the Bishop did not re- 
main at Lincoln, in the midst of his clergy, 
and restore these dilapidated halls to their 
pristine beauty and utility. Possibly, if 
the magnificent example of restoration 
which has been recently effected at Can- 
terbury had previously taken place, and if 
the sentiments which were universal with 
the archeologists and architects who visited 
the spot on the 25th July could have exer- 
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occupier of the palace, and under the 
care of this gentieman these interest- 
ing ruins of a once magnificent pile 
will be safely preserved from mis- 
chievous hands. 

The peculiar situation of the palace, 
“ hanging in declivio,” as Leland de- 
scribes it, on the side of a steep hill, 
obliged the builders to accommodate 
their plans to different levels, so as to 
distribute the several apartments in 
convenient order. The original en- 
trance was through a gate formed 
in the southern wall of the Bail, 
which must have made a very steep 
and inconvenient descent into the 
palace yard; this entrance was after- 
wards blocked up, when the enlarge- 
ment of the close towards the east 
allowed of the present approach being 
made; probably this was the work of 
Bishop Henry de Burghersh, at the 
time when he embattled the palace. 
The outer gate bears the arms of 
Bishop William Smith, the founder of 
Brazenose college, Oxford, who pro- 
bably erected it in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh. The passage from this 
to the inner gate lies between the Canti- 
lupe Chantry House on the right hand, 
and the Court or College of the Vicars 
Choral of the Cathedral on the left. 
The present gate was rebuilt by Charles 
Mainwaring, esq. the last tenant of the 
palace whilst it was held on lease. 
And here I must beg leave to notice 
the liberality of this gentleman in the 
improvement of the premises during 
the few years they were in his hands. 
An immense accumulation of rubbish, 
which blocked up the vaults and lower 
parts of the palace, was taken away, 
some rude modern buildings were re- 
moved, and many parts of the ruined 
arches and walls were carefully re- 
paired, in order to stay the destructive 





cised their due influence on such a ques- 
tion, this grand reparation of former neglect 
and violence might have been effected. 
The opportunity afforded by the relin- 
quishment of Buckden was however ne- 
glected, and a modern mansion has been 
erected for the episcopal residence (from 
the designs of Mr. Railton) at Riseholme, 
two miles from the city, where the Bishop 
succeeded to the estate of a country squire, 
and, as we heard it not unjustly remarked, 
is placed too exactly in the retired position 
of his predecessor.— Edit. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. XXX. 
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progress of time. The first building 
we meet with on entering the palace- 
yard, containing the stables and coach- 
houses, was built by the same gentle- 
man. It stands immediately in front 
of the chapel, which was finally de- 
stroyed in Bishop Reynolds’ time. 
Passing the beautiful remains of Bi- 
shop Alnwick’s tower, we come to the 
great hall, which stands nearly in the 
centre of the whole area. The parlia- 
mentary surveyors have left us this 
description of its state in 1647,— 


‘*The greate hall is very faire, large, 
lightsome, and of stronge freestone build- 
inge, in goode repaire, beinge sixty foote 
of assise in breadth, and ninety foote of 
assise long ; the forme of buildinge con- 
sisteth of one large middle allye, and two 
out iles on eyther syde, with eight gray 
marble pillars bearinge up the arches of 
freestone in the forme of a large church, 
having large and faire freestone windows, 
very full of stories in paynted glasse of the 
Kinges of this land. The fire is used in 
the middle of the hall; the roofe of very 
strong tymber, covered all over with leade. 
The proportion of yt is much lyke the 
body of Christe church in London. 

‘“‘This of ytself (by dividinge of yt) 
might make a dwellinge howse with all 
convenient roomes for use.’’ 


The porch, as we are also told, had 
a fair chamber over it with a chimney. 
The great bay window at the upper 
end of the hall was undoubtedly added 
by Bishop Alnwick ; the few remains 
that were found of its mouldings cor- 
responding exactly to those of his other 
works. This noble window was totally 
destroyed, and even its basement was 
covered by a range of stables, built in 
the time of the Commonwealth, which 
extended from the great porch at the 
south end of the hall to the turret 
stairs at the northend. This building 
was removed by Mr. Mainwaring; he 
also opened the windows of the hall, 
which had been entirely walled up. 
(Mr. Willson here exhibited some 
drawings of the design of these win- 
dows, formed from fragments of their 
mullions found among the ruins.) It 
seems probable that only the upper 
half of these windows were originally 
glazed, the lower lights being closed 
by boarded shutters, as was the case 
in many ancient halls and other apart- 
ments. In winter-time the shutters 
would be constantly : to keep out 
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the cold air; and perhaps hangings of 
tapestry extended over the openings. 
It seeins likely that the lower parts of 
these windows were walled up by 
Bishop Alnwick, when he built the 
bay window, and set up the portraits 
of the Kings of England in stained 
glass, with legends in Latin verses, 
and many coats of arms, of which de- 
scriptions are still extant. 

The six pillars of dark grey marble 
which sustained the roof are totally 
gone; but some fragments of their 
bases and capitals have been found, 
which show that each column consisted 
of a central pillar, with four smaller 
and four larger round shafts attached 
to it, the whole height of these pillars 
being about 20 feet, divided into two 
parts by central bands. The responds 
or half-columns at each end of the hall 
are partly remaining ; these rest upon 
projecting corbels. Two of the three 
doors with pointed arches at the south 
end of the hall opened into two pan- 
tries, and that in the middle into a 

assage which communicated with the 

itchen. Over this passage, and the 
pantries on each side of it, was a spa- 
cious room, to which you ascended by 
a turret staircase at the south-west 
corner of the hall, and the chamber 
over the hall-porch was entered by the 
same stairs. ‘This room, which I take 
to have been the Great Chamber, an 
ordinary appendage to the hall in an- 
cient mansions, had two tall windows 
in the south front, with a fire-place 
between them, and there were two 
other windows at the east and west 
ends of the chamber. The roof, being 
a continuation of that over the hall, 
was supported by two stone arches, 
resting upon corbels of marble, and 
rose up in the centre to a lofty ridge. 

Returning to the hall, we find from 
the survey that the passage under the 
great chamber was flanked by two 
larders, over which a flat roof of lead 
extended from side to side under the 
windows of the south front of the great 
chamber. The Kitchen had five fire- 
places, of which the back walls, faced 
with tiles, are still standing; that in 
the south-west corner of the kitchen 
is deeply recessed in a circular form, 
and is very spacious. The roof of the 
kitchen was of timber covered with 
lead, and rose up to a great height in 
the centre, in the form of an octagonal 


pyramid. Passing again through the 
hall, we come to two doors communi- 
cating with Bishop Alnwick’s tower. 
The larger one opens into the vestibule, 
which is very neatly vaulted with 
ribbed arches. 

Opposite the hall door is another, 
which led by an arched passage towards 
the Chapel. The survey describes the 
chapel as “ very faire, with seates and 
many other conveniences, and very faire 
painted glass windows.” From other 
accounts we find that the windows con- 
tained many coats of arms, as well as 
figures of saints, and Latin rhymes re- 
cording its dedication by Bishop Aln- 
wick, to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. At the west end of the 
chapel were two floors of rooms con- 
taining a study, with a lobby on the 
lower floor, and a withdrawing cham- 
ber, with a closet-pew looking into the 
end of the chapel on the upper floor. 
These apartments communicated with 
the chamber over the vestibule in 
Bishop Alnwick’s tower, over which 
was another chamber. All these build- 
ings were constructed with the nicest 
regard to convenience, and the mould- 
ings and details of the doors, windows, 
&e. are particularly elegant. 

An engraved view of the north front 
by Nathaniel Buck in 1726, gives a 
pretty good idea of these buildings, as 
they had been left by the parliamentary 
tenant in 1660. A tiled roof with garret 
windows on its sides had been put over 
the chapel in place of the original lead 
covering ; the tower was disfigured by 
a similar addition, which is seen above 
the battlements; the chapel windows 
were divided into two heights, in order 
to suit the two stories of rooms which 
had been formed within it; the bay 
window over the door of Bishop Aln- 
wick’s tower * was then entire, but its 
three lights appear to have been 
blocked up; its projecting basement, 
which has since perished, was sculp- 
tured with the royal arms of France 
and England in the centre, with those 
of Bishop Alnwick on one side, and of 
the see of Lincoln on the other. The 
inside of this window, and the walls of 





* A view of Bishop Alnwick’s tower 
will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for Feb. 1826. See also the Antiquarian 
Cabinet, 1811, for four views of several 
portions of the palace. 
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the chamber to which it belongs, bear 
deep traces of fire, the walls having 
been made red hot; but we know 
nothing of the time or other circum- 
stances of this fire. The lofty gable 
at the south end of the hall range was 
yet standing, with two very high pin- 
nacles at the sides, and a third in the 
centre, which formed the top of the 
chimney in the great chamber. Several 
other high chimney shafts were also 
standing, which are now levelled. 

Passing through Bishop Alnwick’s 
tower we enter into a narrow court, 
having the great hall on the west side, 
and a range of buildings on the east, 
in which was an apartment called in 
the survey the “ Little Hall,” with a 
large dining-room beyond it, and, fur- 
ther on, a chamber called the study, 
which extended to the south-east corner 
of the palace. Under the chapel was 
a private dining-room or parlour, the 
front of which looked into an inner 
court, and had a bay window pro- 
jecting from the centre. ‘There were 

antries and cellars, with closets, ad- 
joining to this room, and winding stairs 
communicating with the apartments in 
the upper stories. At the Coat end of 
the court stood a brick building, which 
contained the lesser or privy kitchen, 
and the pastry, with a well very near 
to them. Under the lesser hall and 
the adjoining rooms were three large 
vaults, yet standing, of which the uses 
can only be conjectured. They are 
all roofed with semi-circular stone 
arches, and the largest apartment has 
a great fire-place on the west side, and 
has been lighted and ventilated by 
small windows on both sides, placed 
very high: it has also a well at the 
upper end in an arched recess; perhaps 
this vault may have been originally a 
brewhouse. 

On the west side of the middle court 
at the lower end is a flight of stone 
steps, very steep, ascending to the great 
kitchen. Beneath the kitchen is a room 
which is described in the survey as a 
brewhouse. The vaulted roof has fallen 
in. It evidently had a column in the 
centre ; and from certain marks on the 
walls the original form of the arched 
roof, and also the entrance, must have 
been altered by some of the ancient 
builders. Opposite to this building 
towards the north is the principal 
cellar, which formed the basement of 
the south end of the hall range, being 
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under the great chamber and the two 
pantries, to which there was an ascent 
by stairs in the south-west turret.. The 
roof has been vaulted and groined in a 
bold and good style with large moulded 
ribs springing from corbels. The south 
end of the hail range was separated by 
a space of thirteen feet from the kitchen, 
and the communication between the 
two buildings was made by an arched 
vault or bridge, as it may be fairly 
termed, over which was a passage from 
the hall to the kitchen, with two larders 
on its sides, already noticed. The arch 
of this bridge is groined in the centre, 
and is decorated with moulded ribs 
somewhat similar to those in the great 
cellar. All these lower parts of the 
buildings. show an early style, very 
massive, and judiciously proportioned 
to their purposes. ‘The west side of 
the vault under the kitchen bears 
marks of alteration made subsequent 
to its original construction. ‘There 
were two or perhaps three blank arches 
in the wall sharply pointed, and re- 
sembling others on the inside of the 
vault, but not corresponding in breadth. 
These blank arches are partly covered 
by two great buttresses, one of enor- 
mous thickness. The largest buttress, 
as well as some other parts of the 
buildings, have been patched with 
brickwork, which material may have 
been employed for the sake of economy 
when Bishop Williams repaired the 
palace in the reign of Charles the First. 

Westward from the kitchen there 
appears to have been a range of build- 
ings that probably extended as far as 
the western wall of the palace, and 
might have been offices belonging to 
the kitchen department. These build- 
ings, however, appear to have been 
taken down before the parliamentary 
survey was made, as they are not de- 
scribed in it. The court where these 
two buildings stood, which now forms 
a flower garden,* lies on an interme- 

* Mr. Buckler’s view, engraved in the 
accompanying Plate, represents a portion 
of the ruins of the palace as viewed from 
this flower-garden, looking towards the 
north-east. On the left is seen the porch 
of the hall, which is roofless; and the 
sloping bank, on which the three figures 
stand, has been since cut down to the level 
of the path in course of the works per- 
formed by Charles Mainwaring, esq. the 
late lessee ; it was merely an accumulation 
of rubbish. The upper court next to the 
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diate level below the principal court 
and the modern mansion on the north, 
but overlooking the gardens towards 
the south, where is now a_ terrace 
supported by a high wall with hand- 
some buttresses built by Mr. Main- 
waring. The south front of the kitchen 
buildings, which rise to a great 
height on that side, is strengthened 
by two noble buttresses, built with 
Ancaster stone, in fine large courses 
of masonry; these buttresses are evi- 
dently of Soles date than the original 
buildings, and perhaps were erected 
by Bishop Burghersh in the reign of 
Edward the ‘Third. In the upper 
court we may notice that the south end 
of the modern house stands upon some 
remains of ancient building. The par- 
liamentary survey describes it,—‘ A 
range of stone buildinge called the of- 
ficers’ lodginges, with a little stable at 
the end under, being built upon the 
pallace wall upon the west syde there- 
of towards the cittie, conteyninge 8 
bayes of building, and consisting in all 
of roomes and chambers over and gar- 
rets in the roofe, beinge 12 roomes.” 
These oflicers’ lodgings stood upon the 
ground occupied by the present man- 
sion. The gateway in the western 
wall of the palace, a little beyond the 
north end of the house, was only mo- 
dern, and is now blocked up. The 
arch of the original entrance through 
the great wall which forms the bound- 
ary between the Bail, or to speak more 
properly, the Close and the palace, may 
still be seen. This was the gate for 
which King Henry the First granted 
a licence to Bishop Robert Bloet. It 
is a plain semicircular arch, not six 


porch is guarded by a high terrace wall, as 
it was anciently. The turret stands at 
the south-west corner of the hall range, 
opening at the bottom into a large cellar, 
groined and ribbed, and the stairs lead up 
into the pantries above the cellar, and to 
the great chamber, whose two southern 
windows are seen in the plate. The narrow 
window gave light into one of the pantries, 
and beneath it is now seen a handsome 
arched door, the entrance to the cellar, 
which was heaped up and lost when Mr. 
Buckler made his drawing. Then comes the 
arch of communication with the kitchen, 
of which the ruins are partly shewn in our 
plate. The south gable and adjoining 
parts are very bold and lofty, and, in most 
points of view, appear much higher than 
they do in the engraving. 
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feet wide, and is buried in the mound 
at the base of the wall up to the spring- 
ing. Nothing can be seen of this gate 
on the north side of the wall, it being 
below the surface of the ground ; but 
from some remains of ancient fire- 
places, it seems that there were rooms 
and chambers adjoining to the Close 
wall in this part. We may also notice 
that this gate stood exactly opposite 
to the great porch of the cathedral, 
called the Galilee, which would be the 
ordinary entrance into the church 
when the Bishop came from his palace. 
In later times, when the eastern gate 
of the palace was formed, the Bishop’s 
entrance into the minster would usu- 
ally be through the beautiful porch on 
the south side of the presbytery. 

Inclosing this account of the Bishop's 
Palace, which I am afraid may be 
thought tediously long, I need not 
make any observations on the various 
beautiful views over the city and a 
wide expanse of distant landscape, nor 
of the many picturesque scenes which 
the ruins themselves afford ; nor, above 
all, is there any need to point out the 
matchless grandeur of the cathedral, 
which can nowhere be seen under more 
happy circumstances than when viewed 
from the Bishop's Palace. 


FAMILY OF DEVEREUX, EARL OF ESSEX. 

THE following document is pre- 
served:in the British Museum, MS. 
Addit. 11,268, f. 204. It is a transcript 
only, endorsed “ Copy of Mrs. Cumine’s 
Letter to Mr. Joseph Devereux. 1730.” 
We are not aware whether any other 
notice has appeared in print of the 
supposititious Earl of Essex to whom 
it relates: but the last Earl of the 
Devereux family had a bastard brother, 
Sir Walter Devereux, who was knighted 
in 1617, and the parties mentioned in 
the letter may have sprung from him. 





December 21, new stile, 1730. 

Sir,—I receiv’d yours dated No- 
vember 28, and shall most willingly 
answere all your questians with the ut- 
most candour and sincerity my memo- 
rie will give me leave. First as to 
Mary Cockains, who served my mother 
many years, and is your chief informer, 
she has most certainly told you the 
truth, and I am fully convinced you 
are my mother’s son by Mr. De- 
vereux, lawfull son or brother (I ’m 
not certain which) to Robert De- 
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vereux,* Earl of Essex, whose misfor- 
tunes you, who write with so much 
sagacity and good sence, have proba- 
bly read or heard of. Tho’ I knew 
and remember your father very well, 
I am ignorant what fortune or estate 
he had. I cannot think he wanted, 
because he went cloath’d like a man 
of quality, and his garb and behaviour 
spake the same on all occasions. On 
this side the sea (when exiled) he took 
on him the title of Earl of Essex, 
tho’ I believe the honour and Earldom 
were at that time conferr’d on the 
Lord Capel, whose son cut his own 
throat in the Tower. How or when 
your father dyed I know not. I have 
cause to think you have been told 
more of him than I have, since you 
seal’d your letter with his coat of 
armes; your godmother, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Sanders, was my mother’s cousine 
germain, had a brother who never 
marry'd, two sisters, Catharine who 
marry’d ‘Tompson, and Magdalene one 
Stafford, some of whose children, and 
likewise of my aunt Bangar’s, as I 
was inform’d, are still living. My 
uncle Edward Price dyed before I can 
remember, but I knew his widdow; 
my aunts Catharine and Mary were 
marry’d, one in Jamaica, the other in 
Maryland; these and my aunt Betty, 
whom you mention, are all on our 
mother side that I ever heard spake 
of; Mary Cockains must necessarily 
know more than I, who liv’d long in 
the family, and seldom was a week 
without coming to see us children as 
long as I stay’d in England, so that 
she may be in the right, as well as 
she is in regard to my grandfather 
Price, &c. 

As to the picture you speak of, I 
very well remember sitting for it; it 
was drawn by Mr. Sykes, and as he 
was always rattle-pated he drew the 
(torn out) from his own fancie; she 
never sat for it, and all the satisfaction 
he gave for his maggot was saying (to 
use his own words) “ she is so damm’d 
ougley ’t will set off my work.” How 





* The MS. Baronage of Peter Le Neve 
(Harl. MS. 5808) contains a pedigree of 
Devereux written in 1710, which describes 
some near relatives of Price, then Viscount 
Hereford, who were tradesmen in London 
(see an extract in Gent. Mag. August 1817, 
p- 100) ; but in speaking of the family of 
‘the late Earl of Essex,’’ he adds, “all 
the males extinct.’’ 
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it got into St. Martin’s Lane I can’t 
tell; but I call to mind a passage 
about it, which I’le tell you. The 
picture was made to please your 
father, who, tho’ ’t was said he could 
not be angry, flew into such a rage at 
the sight of the maid’s figure, that he 
drew his sword to hack it in pieces, 
butt my mother stopp’d his hand, and 
promiss’d it should be dash’d out. The 
picture was immediately taken out of 
the parlour, and hung in an upper 
room, where I left it; and from that 
day Sykes never durst come in your 
father’s sight. You mention him as a 
relation. I never heard of it, nor do 
I believe it. He was at our house a 
long time in the days of his poverty ; 
he never dined at table; he always 
called me Miss Kitty, and I call’d him 
Will., which my mother would never 
have suffer’d had she known him to be 
related either to my father or herself. 

Now I hope I have contented you, 
and that you will allow me the libertie 
to tell you I know as certainly as I 
know I am writing to you that I have 
a great deal rightfully belonging to 
me. If you possess any part of it, I 
assure myself that, as a loving brother, 
you will compound with me, and you 
shall find me easily satisfy’d, both in 
regard to yourself (who are the nearest 
relation 1 have in the world) and to 
your dear wife and children. If you 
are ignorant in the matter, I have done, 
and beg your pardon for the proposal. 
As to the testimonial you desire, were 
there any such thing, you shou’d have 
a faithfull copie of it, or any thing else 
that I can pleasure youin. The family 
T am in knows nothing of me but what 
I have told them, which has been very 
little. I had nothing to boast who 
had nothing to maintain me. What 
our mother’s reasons were for so en- 
tirely abandoning me, I will not in 
respect to her memorie dive into. The 
causes of my coming over are too long 
for my patience to write, and yours to 
read. They had the charity to receive 
me a poor child, and, tho’ their pen- 
sion for the young ladys they breed up 
is 257. yearly, and if they settle amongst 
them 500/. fortune, yet they did not 
reject me (charity,* no doubt, moving 





* The word ‘ charity’? we have sup- 
plied, as something is said in the MS. to 
have been here ‘‘ torn out”’ in the original. 
—Edit. 
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their hearts); they took me for my 
voice, and no distinction matle between 
me and those who brought 500/. and 
1,500/. except in greater charity ex- 
press’d towards me now I am old, in- 
firm, and unserviceable; nor are they 
now in so good circumstances as they 
were before the bank broak in France ; 
so that my dear brother you may easily 
uess I shou’d be glad to have what I 
now is my due, for their sakes who 
have shown such excessive charity to- 
wards me.* I wish you had let me 
know whether you are my brother in 
belief as well as in nature; pra 
answere me soon, for I can think each 
day seven as well as you. Give me 
also an address to your letters, that 
mine may reach immediately your own 
hands. 
Pay my respects to your friend that 
inclos’d yours, and let him know I 
would have done it myself, but did not 


think it worth his paying a. e for 
my simple (tho’ gratefull) thanks. 

y affectionate humble service to your 
wife ; kiss and embrace your children 
for me, who, tho’ I have many things 
more to say I could willingly burie in 
your bosom, must end, not to provoke 
your patience. Yours, 

ATHARINE CuMINE alias 
JosEPHA PRICE. 

I putt a little billet in my letter to 
secure its safe passage, and, being sure 
*t will not hurt my sister nor the chil- 
dren, I have sent each of ’em one. 

Direct for me, Mrs. Catharine Price, 
at the Lady Fleetwood’s, Dunkirk. 

Women you know must be civily 
used; therefore the silk billets are for 
my sister and neeces, the others for you 
and Price; use ‘em respectfully, for 
even Protestants do, by the experience 
they have had of their virtue. 
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Poems upon several Occasions, and to several Persons. By the Author of the 
Censure of the Rota. 1675. 


THIS little volume is rare. The author was Mr. Richard Leigh, a player 
in the Duke of York’s company; see Wood’s Athenee Oxon. vol. ii. p. 848. 
“Richd. Leigh, of Queen's coll.: This gent. who was a younger son of Edwd. 
Leigh mentioned among the writers in this vol. p. 351, hath poetry and other 
things extant, and therefore he is to crave a place hereafter among the writers.” 
See also Biographia Britannica, art. “ Dryden,” p. 1751: “ Mr. Richard Leigh, 
a player belonging to the Duke of York’s theatre, attacked Mr. Dryden's Con- 
— of Grenada in a pamphlet entitled ‘A Censure of the Rota in Mr. 

ryden’s Conquest of Grenada.’ Oxf. 1673, in 4to. This occasioned several 
other pamphlets,” &c. N.B. There was another person of the same name, Mr. 
John Leigh, also a poet, or rather a poetaster, called “ Handsome Leigh,” who 
was an actor, mentioned by Chetwode in his History of the Stage. “ He produced 
a comedy called ‘ Kensington Gardens,’ acted in 1720, which walked con- 
sumptively for six nights, and then expired. He also turned up a farce called 
* Hob’s Wedding,’ taken from a comedy called ‘The Country Wake,’ written 
by that perfect comedian Mr. Thomas Dogget.” But we must return to the 
small volume of poems by Richard Leigh, and make one or two extracts. 

THE THOUGHT. 
To a Lady inquiring after him in his travels. 
Since in the travels of your thought, 
One, chancing from the rest to stray, 
Your commendations to me brought, 
And, th’ errand done, would needs away. 

* The Benedictine Nuns at Dunkirk were established there in 1662 by Lady 
Mary Caryll, who was their first abbess, and eleven associates, all professed nuns 
of the English monastery at Ghent. The house had considerable funds, but a great 
part of them were lost in the Missisippi scheme of 1720. (This was the breaking 
of the bank to which the writer of the letter alludes.) ‘The nuns, besides their 
regular duties, were employed in the education of young ladies.—Abbé Mann’s 
account of English Convents, &c. on the Continent, in Archeologia, xiii. 271. 
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Tho’ I no longer entertain 
The little traveller with me, 
And wish’d for all its fellow-train, 
And all its pretty company ; 
Yet, since from me it needs would part, 
I wish’d it back again with you ; 
But then I wish’d, too, that my heart 
Might as its page or lackey go. 
I wish’d for flying coach as brave, 
As artificial, and as fair, 
As any thoughts of fashion have 
When they ride out to take the air. 
Postilions, too, and all things gay 
As any of the noble rest, 
The thoughts of quality that stray 
From out the lodgings of your breast. 
My flying hat and pumps I’!l try on, 
Could I but swift as post-thoughts go ; 
So like the post-divine I'd fly on, 
Both wing’d above and wing’d below. 


THE ECHO. 
Where do those voices stray And shepherds that lived here, 
Which lose in woods their way ? Now ceasing to appear, 
Erring each step anew, Mock thus in sport the fair 
While they false paths pursue. That would not grant their prayer ; 
Thro’ many windings led, While nymphs their voices learn, 
Some crookedly proceed. And mock them in return ; 
Some to the ear turn back, Or if at least the sound 
Asking which way to take ; Does from the woods rebound, 
Wandering without a guide, The woods of them complain 
They holla from each side, Who shepherd vows disdain. 
And call and answer all Woods and rocks answer all 
To one another’s cail. To the wronged lover’s call. 
Whence may those sounds proceed— How deaf soe’er and hard, 
From woods or from the dead ? They their complaints regard, 
Sure souls here once forlorn Which nymphs with scorn repay— 
The living make their scorn ; More deaf, more hard than they. 


THE WHISPER. 


Fairest, what means this close address, 
As if you would a hearing steal ? 

Since words were given thoughts to express, 
Why should soft words your thoughts conceal? 


While thus your mind to breathe you teach 
A language secret as your thought, 

You sin against the end of speech, ; 
Which when it hides to lie is taught. 


The whispering air so soft does steal, 
As conscious whom it must obey, 

Your secret yielding to conceal, 
Without the least sound slides away. 


Unwilling to spread forth the news, 
As dreading to displease the fair, 
It does through secret pipes diffuse, 
As loth to mix with common air. i 
Your words with silent motions glide, 
As gently as from you they came: 
From ways of noise they far divide, 
And leave the road of common fame. 
I ll hunt thee out where’er they bear, 
And, breathing close, their steps pursue, 
And, as I gather in the air, 
Each breath shall voice the winds anew. 
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HAVING SEEN HER LIKE. 


Heavens bless me! what was that? my fair, 
Or some enlivened piece of air ? 

Or was’t her genius in her shape, 

Or what of her does eyes escape ? 
Which, having only changed its shroud, 
Did now shine thro’ another cloud. 
What other thing beside so like 

Could or my sight or fancy strike ! 
And thus in her reflection wrought, 
Both in my eye and in my thought. 
Has nature learnt from duller art 

One stamp to fair ones to impart, 
And cast her beauties in a mould, 
That they may all resemblance hold, 
And given us thus her first essay 

To show the rule she must obey ? 

No, no, ’twere pity that, though she 
Might standard for all beauties be ; 
To make her common, would abate 
Her value, and bring down her rate ; 
Since things so wondrous and so rare, 
All Phoenix-like, unfellow’d are. 

On surer grounds we may pretend 
That angels in her shape descend, 
And ’cause her borrowed soul of light 
Was first perhaps a cherub’s right, 
Some spirits or some soul dropt down, 
Her form, mistaking for its own, 

Has snatcht, and, in her likeness drest, 
Has stole thus, from among the blest, 
And, personating her, has worn 

Her glorious body in return. 

These poems are in the school of Waller; ingenious stores of thought and 
ease of versification being the end at which they aim. The little preface is 
written with modesty and grace. The author says, “The weakness of some 
writers is their priviledge, and they seem protected from censure, because they 
are below it, as dwarfs are excused from quarrells by their want of stature. 
The generous forbear them in pity, and the proud in scorn. Upon these hopes 
the author concludes he is safe from the mighty critiques, whom he presumes 
stoop not but to sport over his head, &e. . . Occasional addresses he has not 
the vanity to think longer lived than monthly flowers, which look gay for a little 
season, and please but while they are fresh and keep their scent. More he 
cannot wish than that they should be smelt too—ere they were thrown away.” 

There are two poems to Gilbert Archbishop of Canterbury—a patron one 
would not expect for a player; one on the Oxford theatre ; one to the Princess 
Sophia of Brunswick ; one on the Duke of Newburgh’s entertainment. Per- 
haps, in carefully going over the volume, a few scattered lines might be pro- 
duced not disadvantageously to the author’s talents, as— 

Roses in their first crimson dress appear ; 
Lillies their antient braveries display ; 

And violets the same blue mantles wear 
They wore on their creation’s great show-day. 


Or the following, though a rude sketch compared to the finished picture in 
the Essay on Man :— 


What skill is in the frame of insects shewn, 

How fine the threads in their small textures spun, 
How close those instruments and engines knit 
Which motion and their slender sense transmit ! 
Like living watches, each of these conceals 

A thousand springs of life and moving wheels. &c., 


B— il. J. M. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Book of Ecclesiastes. By Theodore 
Preston, M.A. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. xiv. 
359. 

THE Book of Ecclesiastes, observes 
Luther in his Latin Commentary, is 
not only one of the most difficult in 
the Bible, but it has been so distorted 
by the glosses of inadequate com- 
mentators, that to vindicate the writer 
from the visionary fancies with which 
they have encumbered him, has be- 
come almost a greater task than to 
point out his true meaning. The pre- 
sent Translator, under a sense of the 
deficiency of our own and other ver- 
sions, conceived that it would be of 
use to introduce the commentary of 
Mendlessohn, a celebrated German 
Hebrew, to English readers. But as 
he proceeded he found reason to de- 
termine on a new translation, which 
should combine his author’s explana- 
tions with the suggestions of others. 
To render the work as complete as 
= he has made an original 

atin version, as well as an English 
one, and added the Hebrew text as 
revised by Van der Hooght and Hahn, 
with notes from various sources, rab- 
binica’ and modern, including a trans- 
lation of Mendlessohn’s commentary. 

As a reason for the double version, 
which no doubt will seem needless at 
first, he says, “I think it will be found 
that in many obscure and controverted 
passages the double version exhibits 
the sense which I have finally de- 
termined to attach to them much 
more definitely and explicitly than a 
single one in either language could 
do.” (p. vii.) While we admit its use 
(like that of Heinsius’ paraphrase in 
addition to his Latin version of Aris- 
totle’s Politics), we think its necessity 
overrated ; but he justly remarks that 
an additional advantage of a Latin 
translation is, that it will render this 
volume useful to foreigners. (p. 95.) 

On the nature of this new transla- 
tion he says, 

‘*Nor let the reader be startled by the 
total discrepancies which he will meet 
with in many passages between this ver- 


Gent. Maca. Vou. XXX. 


sion and that which he has hitherto been 
accustomed to use. Much he will per- 
ceive to be unaltered . . . Our received 
translation of the sacred text is in general 
one of admirable, nay wonderful, correct- 
ness, and for majesty of style unrivalled ; 
but with regard to this book, perhaps 
more than any other, very much additional 
elucidation has been effected since the 
time of James I.’’ (p. 92). 


He professes to adhere to the lan- 
guage of our version, as far as possible, 
“on account of the very natural par- 
tiality which is felt for it, and its real 
dignity and simplicity, which render it 
a more befitting garb for the revela- 
tions of divine truth than could be 
furnished out of a modern vocabulary.” 
Though this, as he thinks, might con- 
vey a clearer representation (we pre- 
sume in particular passages), and, as 
will be seen, he has not abstained from 
employing it. (p. 94.) 

The name 3 Mendlessohn is not 
extensively known in this country, 
beyond the circle in which German 
literature is cultivated. A memoir is 
given in the Prologomena, (drawn up 
from the life which was published by 
Mr. M. Samuels some years ago,) but 
formed on the principle of omission 
as much as of condensation, as will be 
obvious to those who have perused 
that piece of biography. The object 
of the present memoir is to vindicate 
Mendlessohn from the charge of scep- 
ticism, a consideration of great im- 
portance, when a writer is brought 
forward as an interpreter of Scripture. 

Mr. Preston scarcely notices pre- 
ceding commentators, excepting Des 
Veeux, and those who are mentioned 
in the following extract, accounting 
their labours, we suppose, more as 
doctrinal and practical comments than 
as critical ones. 

‘* Mendlessohn has unquestionably done 
more than all other commentators put 
together towards vindicating Solomon 
from past aspersions on his consistency 
with himself and the rest of Scripture, and 
preventing false inferences from his writ- 


ings for the future. With his exception, 


those who have done most towards the 
elucidation of this — have not beer 
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those who have edited it separately, but 
those who have published voluminous and 
learned editions of the whole Bible, as 
Dathe, Michaelis, and Rosenmiiller, espe- 
cially the latter, whose work is one of un- 
rivalled merit and execution.’’ (p. 34.) 

The Masoretic text has been fol- 
lowed, and the Translator has endea- 
voured patiently to elicit the best 
sense from it, the result of which he 
considers satisfactory, and esteems it 
a strong testimony in favour of the 
excellence and accuracy of the Hebrew 
text. ‘This result is the more impor- 
tant for another reason, which he has 
ogee ed overlooked, as from the 
time of Capellus an interested argu- 
ment has been drawn from the alleged 
variety of Scriptural readings. Of 
the LXX Mr. Preston speaks rather 
disparagingly, and he devotes two 

es to its errors in this instance. 
he Vulgate he regards as of little 
use, owing to Jerome’s slender know- 
ledge of Hebrew, his following the 
L and his living at a time when 
little had been done to elucidate the 
difficulties of the Old Testament, prior 
too to the rabbinical commentators, to 
whom Mendlessohn is much indebted. 

We quote the following passage for 
the sake of clearing up an error :— 
“ The learned Huet and others have 
asserted that Luther spoke disparag- 
ingly of the book of Ecclesiastes ; but 
the fact is, that the remarks in the 
Table Talk which led them to say so 
are not with regard to this book, but 
to that of Jesus the son of Sirach.” 
(p. 12.) He further considers a pas- 
sage which he has quoted from 
Luther’s preface as a sufficient refu- 
tation of the assertion. 

We now proceed to offer some spe- 
cimens of the work. In chap. i. verse 
1, Mr. Preston retains the word 
Preacher, but in the Latin he renders 
it “Concionator, sive Collector,” as 
Mendlessohn is undetermined whether 
the root is 7 or *R.* At verse 
4 he intercalates the bulk of before 
the earth, as best expressing Solo- 
mon’s meaning, compatibly with the 
changes of the globe predicted in the 





* We cannot regard literal variations 
as frivolous. What would those say who 
affect to sneer at the difference between 
Homoousian and Homoiousian, if such an 


argument were pronowiced ingenious ra. 


ther than ingenvous ? 


New Testament. At chap. ii. 14, 
Mendlessohn explains the words, “ the 
wise man’s eyes are in his head,” to 
mean that “he understands in the be- 
ginning of any business what it will 
turn out in the end, but the fool walks 
as it were in the dark, so that he can- 
not take heed against a snare.” At 
chap. iii. 21, “ He only who hath un- 
derstanding understands about the 
spirit of a man,” &c. which Mendles- 
sohn thus interprets agreeably to the 
accents, adding as an explanation, that 
“the investigation of the nature of the 
soul is subtle and exceedingly deep.” 
At chap. iv. 13, 14, the Translator sup- 
poses an allusion to the murmurings 
of the discontented people, desirous of 
raising Jeroboam to the throne. At 
chap. v. 1, Mendlessohn explains the 
Jools by the wicked, but the subsequent 
notes rather justify the common mean- 
ing, as rashness or precipitation in 
vowing is spoken of, to which the term 
folly answers best. Ibid. verse 9, is 
rendered, “ Even the master of a field 
is served by others.” At chap. vii. 1, 
for is the potential may be is substi- 
tuted, and the Latin gives “ est ali- 
quando,” which answers to it. Men- 
dlessohn considers that going to the 
house of mourning is for the purpose 
of comforting it. His whole note on 
verse 4, which is worth subjoining, is 
as follows :— 


“Tt is not in the house of constant 
feasting and mirth that the happiness of 
man is really found. On the contrary, the 
wise do not close their eyes from behold- 
ing the afflictions and troubles of the sons 
of men, but go to the house of mourning, 
and comfort him who is in hard case, and 
cheer those who are in bitterness of soul, 
and by their conversation raise up the 
fallen ; and this is the happiness they de- 
light in, and the prosperity they really 
desire. Not so the fools. They have no 
enjoyment but in the house of feasting and 
revelry ; and if they see ‘failing knees,’ 
they hide themselvesfrom them.’’ (p. 235.) 


We miss, however, the beautiful 
moral in our translation of verse 3, 
* for by the sadness of the countenance 
the heart is made better.” Mr. Preston 
renders it, “ for in sadness of counte- 
nance the heart may be cheerful.” 
Mendlessohn combines both ideas in 
his note. At verse 7, the new render- 
ing is, “the oppression of fvols will 
drive a wise man mad.” At verse 16, 
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“ Look not for justice too much,” and 
in the Latin, “ Ne sis nimium justus ;” 
on which Mendlessohn remarks, that to 
be just to an extreme will lead to dis- 
appointment; and Mr. Preston refers 
it to verse 19 (20), where it is said, 
“there is no good man in the world 
who never does wrong, and therefore 
you must not expect it.” At verse 26 
the term woman is substituted ab- 


stractedly for the woman, but Mendles- . 


sohn softens the inference, by in- 
terpreting the phrase “as an epithet of 
carnal lust and desire,” as an occasion 
of both those evils, a net and a snare 
to entrap souls, and like iron fetters 
to bind him who is decoyed by it. 
Mr. Preston agrees with him, but 
agreeably to his principles of literal 
translation, retains the word woman in 
the text. 

At chap. viii. verse 8, he says wind 
instead of spirit, and explains it of the 
pestilence, which penetrates every- 
where. At chap. xii. 5, he doubts whe- 
ther the almond-tree quite expresses the 
idea, as it has a pink blossom; but 
does not propose any other. On the 
words “the grasshopper will become 
inactive,” he supposes it metaphorically 
to mean, one who was once as nimble 
as a grasshopper, and all agility and 
vigour. At verse 13, he retains the 
expletive duty with the Latin officium, 
and paraphrases it “this belongs to 
all men,” adding that it is more li- 
terally rendered “ this is the whole of 
man, i. e. the sum and substance and 
end of man’s existence ... .or, as 
the Rabbins express it, the foundation 
and end of man.” 

There is a note at chap. x. 5, which 
is certainly below the dignity of the 
subject. “Solomon speaks here of 
the errors of kings in the most ex- 
tenuating terms, as if unwilling to 
allow that they can be guilty of any- 
thing worse than a mistake.” If this 
had been Mendlessohn’s we should 
have been less surprised, but it is not, 
and we recommend the author to ex- 
punge it. Solomon may have specified 
an evil to which princes are exposed, 
without meaning to deny that they 
cannot be guilty of a greater. Ifwe 


were annotating on the text, we should 
feel inclined to quote the complaint of 
Diocletian in Vopiscus, “ Colligunt se 
quatuor aut quinque cirea impera- 
torem, atque... 


. veritatem ad aures 
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rincipis appellere non sinunt. Sit 

onus, sapiens, cautus,—decipitur im- 
perator.” It is curious, in connexion 
with the note referred to, that Mr. 
Preston himself charges Mendlessohn 
with forgetting the dignity of scrip- 
tural poetry on some occasions. See 
pp. 218, 259. He admits, too, that 
Mendlessohn is sometimes frivolous, 
a fault, we may observe, which is not 
uncommon in the rabbinical writers. 

Mr. Preston, at p. 94, apologises for 
the use of modern terms. Indeed they 
deserve the name of modernisms, as 
in the introduction to section ix, “ the 
literary man;” at c. vii. 7, joking, 
where jesting would sound better; and 
at verse 27, “Lo! this a reason I 
found ; compilation told it to me; for 
fact must be laid to fact, to find out a 
theory.”* For the expression “ wise 
man,” he substitutes philosopher, which 
is Hellenistic rather than Hebrew. 
He does not employ the word vanity 
so often as our translators, but some- 
times renders the original 37 by 
unsatisfactory, and sometimes by tran- 
sitory. 

In treating some of the more difli- 
cult passages he employs the “ obliqua 
oratio,” considering that the author is 
not expressing his own opinions, “ but 
the inferences which ok necessarily 
follow from an imperfect view of the 
divine government.” (p. viii.) In- 
stances will be found at c¢. iii, 19-22, 
and c. ix. 1-13. He calls this mode 
of rendering a very important feature 
in his version of the latter part of the 
book. (p. 289.) 

We have thus given the student an 
idea of this new translation and com- 
mentary. He will probably agree with 
us that it deserves to be ranged along 
with other commentaries, although the 
changes which it proposes, admitting 
them to be improvements, are not so 
strikingly such as to cast former writérs 
into the shade. Still we believe that 
Mr. Preston has opened a source of 
criticism in aid of translation and of 
annotation, which ought not to be 
neglected, but which all students who 
have more than ordinary objects in 
view will do well to consult. And we 


* At p. 258 he considers the method 
which Solomon adopted as closely an- 
alogous to that of induction, and in- 
cidentally mentioned here. 
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would take this opportunity of sug- 
gesting, that a selection of rabbinical 
comments upon the Book of Proverbs, 
for which probably sufficient ma- 
terials exist, would be a desirable com- 
panion to this production. 


The Antiquities of Egypt. By William 
Osburn, Junr. 8vo. pp. 236. 

WE are sometimes inclined to wish 
that the word superficial, with its cog- 
nates and synonymes, had never been 
invented, as if it occasionally helps to 
check pretenders to knowledge, it 
also tends to repress a laudable desire 
of moderate acquirement. ‘The world 
would be in a semi-barbarous state, if 
there were a recognised and exclusive 
aristocracy in learning, and if no one 
were permitted to taste who had not 
the means and opportunities of drinking 
deep, as Pope expresses it in a cele- 
brated line. Notwithstanding the li- 
ability of shallow draughts to intoxicate 
the brain, and the sobering nature of 
large ones, when the beverage is 
Pierian, there is something honourable 
in the pursuit of knowledge under 
limited circumstances, or circum- 
scribed leisure; and to Pope’s des- 
potic aphorism we may reply in the 
language of Tibullus, 

Quod si deficiant vires, audacia certé 

Laus erit ; in magnis et voluisse sat est. 

El. 6.1, x. 5. 


The word ’Oyipabia, though we al- 
low the force of the sarcastic examples 
in Theophrastus (Char. 27), is a bug- 
bear of the same kind. That some in- 
conveniences must attend the late pur- 
suit of learning, and that the labour 
must sometimes fail of its object, is 
undeniable. Yet surely some praise 
is due to those, “ qui, ayant méprisé 
dans leur jeunesse les sciences et les 
exercices, veulent réparer cette négli- 
gence, dans un age avancé.”* No one 
thinks of blaming Cornaro for devot- 
ing his attention to health at so late a 
period of life as he did; and in most 
cases the tardy reparation of an error 
deserves honour rather than blame. 
We have no term in our language by 
which to render the Greek expression, 
but perhaps it is well that we have not, 





* We quote the diffuse translation of 
La Bruyere, as the scholar can easily refer 
to the original, if he wishes it. 





since ridicule is thus deprived of a 
shaft which it would aim with no slight 
effect. The French phrase “ Une 
tardive instruction” wants the terse- 
ness of the Greek. 

We have been led to make these 
remarks by the size of the volume 
now before us. When compared with 
the publications of the French Insti- 
tute, of Belzoni, or of Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson, this modest volume shrinks, 
and prudently declines a competition 
with such gigantic adversaries. Ne- 
vertheless it has its use, and there is a 
department which it can respectably 
fill. In these days of extensive read- 
ing, some knowledge of Egyptian an- 
tiquities is necessary to every histo- 
rical, and still more to every Biblical, 
student. But the difficulty is, how to 
combine the requisite degree of know- 
ledge, which is not very great, with 
the expensive publications mentioned 
above. Here Mr. QOsburn’s work 
comes in, as if to relieve the student 
from a difficulty. It is precisely the 
kind of volume that was wanted to 
convey some knowledge of the subject 
without withdrawing attention from 
the regular course of study. Those 
too who design to make deeper re- 
searches will find this volume a useful 
introduction to begin with, or, in other 
words, a copious table of contents. 
Mr. Osburn, who is 2 member of the 
Council of the Royal Society of Li- 
terature, has pubhahed some other 
works on the subject of Ancient 
Egypt, so that the reader may de- 
pend on having the work, not of 
an intruder, but of an experienced 
investigator. The fourth chapter, on 
the Recovery of the Mode of reading 
Hieroglyphics, is the one which pos- 
sesses the most peculiar interest, as 
being newest to most readers. Per- 
haps they will do well to begin with it, 
though not the first in order. The 
topics of Egyptian religion, monu- 
ments, arts, literature, and history, 
with the scripture references, will be 
perused with pleasure, increased by 
the numerous illustrations, as well in 
plates as in vignettes, with which this 
volume is embellished. Taken as a 
whole, it is a desirable addition and 
ornament to every library, that does 
not ostentatiously disdain single vo- 
lumes upon such subjects as this. 
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Mesmerism and its Opponents. By 
George Sandby, Vicar of Flixton, 
and late Chaplain to the Sheriff: 
Part. I. 

MR.SANDBY isa dignified clergy- 
man, of high reputation for the ortho- 
doxy of his sentiments, the variety of 
his attainments, the correctness of his 
conduct, and the benevolence of his 
disposition. He has filled the post of 
chaplain to the sheriff of his county, 
and the honour of a rural deanery 
has been offered him. Now, to a per- 
son in this exalted situation, and with 
the fairest and most flattering pros- 
pects before him, it might seem to 
some to have been an incautious step 
voluntarily to have entered the mysti- 
eal circle of mesmerism, while yet its 
fame was dubious and its success un- 
certain; to have mingled with its 
warmest votaries, to have attended its 
esoteric meetings, to have practised its 
powerful arts, to have supported and 
recorded its remedial powers, to have as- 
sociated with its professors, and lastly 
to have openly proclaimed from the 
em its truth and certainty, and to 

ave foretold its ultimate triumph 
over all enmity and all detraction. But 

Mr. Sandby has preferred following 

the conviction. of conscience rather 

than the solicitations of interest. He 
saw, he examined, he was convinced, 
and he proclaimed his belief. He de- 
fended mesmerism against the clamour 
of its many enemies, and he explained 
it amidst the doubt and uncertainty of 
many of its friends. He is now known 
as one of its warmest and most suc- 
cessful advocates, and he has also prac- 
tised it to the relief of many, though 
in that limited way which prudence 
and propriety suggested, and only 
when a sense of duty called, as among 
his poorer neighbours in his own vi- 
cinity, when as if by magical power 
he has assuaged the pains of disease, 
raised the feeble and sick from their 
affliction, and received thanks from 
many a grateful heart for restoration 
to health, produced without the appli- 

cation of a painful operation or at a 

ruinous expense. 

We have need only to mention that, 
his first volume having attracted so 
much attention as to go through more 
than one edition, Mr. Sandby has here 
added another we think still more at- 
tractive, in which he has more largely 
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unfolded its principles, explained its 
practice, removed ill-founded objec- 
tions, and recorded useful and im- 
portant facts. He had shown its pro- 
gress in other countries, as well as in 
our own, in Germany, in France, and 
in America, in his former part ; he had 
given a list of the persons eminent for 
scientific attainments who had sup- 
ported it. He now in his fifth chapter 
discourses on the danger of mesmerism, 
a chapter full of important and neces- 
sary information ; in his next, he very 
satisfactorily removes the objection 
which has been raised by some from its 
presumed miraculous aspect, and sets 
at rest the conscientious apprehensions 
of the Christian. After this, he ex- 
plains many of the marvels and fancied 
miracles mentioned in history, by re- 
ferring them to mesmeric influence, 
then unknown or concealed and fur- 
tively practised ; and lastly, he gives 
useful practical directions for the mes- 
meriser, as a guide to his operations. 

The subject of clairvoyance, which 
has startled so many, and is still a 
stumbling-block of offence, will be 
found ably treated by him, together 
with other very singular phenomena, 
as lightness of body* and speaking 
strange languages. ‘These subjects are 
all carefully treated of, and very ap- 
propriate analogies produced : in fact 
the volume is a very complete treatise 





* The No. 3 of the Appendix, on 
Lightness of Body, is much and curiously 
dwelt upon by the reverend writer. He 
mentions a case of one Martha Brossier 
(Anglicé, Miss Brush), who was lifted up 
above the heads of several strong men, 
who were pulling her downwards: of 
Richard Jones, who was found suspended 
in the air, with his hands flat against a 
beam: and of a Devonshire young lady, who 
ran up the sides of the room to the ceiling, 
impossible as it may seem, where she re- 
mained immovable on her feet several 
minutes, her clothes being unaltered (Mr. 
Sandby says) in their usual position, as if 
by some supernatural law she had the 
power of changing the centre of gravity ; 
and of Mr. Lawson’s children at Bristol, 
who were all pulled éowards the ceiling with 
great force, so that they were all tired of 
holding them. Sometimes they were sus- 
pended in the air. Mr. Sandby himself 
we believe did not see any of the cases, 
except that of the Devonshire young lady ; 
but the others are on the best authority. 








| 
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in itself, touching on all the most im- 
portant points, and removing many con- 
troversial objections. To Mr. Sand- 
by’s high consideration of the great 
pillar and support of mesmerism in 
this country, we cordially agree, nor 
can Dr. Elliotson’s knowledge, perse- 
verance, courage, and contempt of all 
popular clamour, and even of all pro- 
fessional enmity and opposition, be too 
highly estimated or too liberally ac- 
knowledged. Dr. Elliotson, when 
firmly convinced that a new and great 
remedial agent was presented to him, 
by which the afflictions of humanity 
might be lightened or removed, with a 
determination worthy of his talents 
and character, at once, in spite of all 
hazard, and against the dictates of 
mere worldly prudence, avowed his 
belief; threw his fame and his for- 
tune at once into the scale ; struggled 
for years against the united forces of 
incredulity, bigotry, personal jealousy, 
and professional interest ; sacrificed to 
this one great object the accustomed 
rewards of his daily toil and the grateful 
leisure of his evening studies; year 
after year in private conversation, in 
public lecture, by argument, by expe- 
riment, single, or with his small philo- 
sophic circle assisting him, he perse- 
vered: the pulpit thundered, the lec- 
ture-room threatened, his brethren 
secretly sneered or openly laughed, the 
patient became alarmed, the family 
apothecary was questioned; old women 
were told it was Satanic, oung women 
were warned not to be alone with mes- 
merisers ; objections pealed and rattled 
from all quarters, virtue became aw- 
fully alarmed, and science was stupi- 
fied with astonishment, 


‘6 Mussabat tacito medicina timore.’’ 


Till truth at last began to prevail. 
“ You may make what laws you will,” 
said Pascal to the Jesuits, “ but if the 
earth turns round it will continue to 
turn in spite of you.” The clouds of 
doubt and apprehension cleared away. 
Men of science and thought acknow- 
ledged their error, and added their 
substantial though /ate assistance ; and 
at length the name of Dr. Elliotson 
has emerged out of all temporary ob- 
securities even brighter and purer than 
before :— 

‘* Inque dies surgens caput altius effert.”’ 
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Hints on the Art of Catechising, fc. 
By Edward Bather, A.M. 

THE present is a posthumous work, 
edited by the widow of the Archdea- 
con. In 1835 he delivered a Charge 
to the clergy of the archdeaconry of 
Salop on scriptural education, and 
he promised from his experience as a 
catechist to develope his method still 
further, and to explain and illustrate 
it by means of specimens. But so nu- 
merous were his engagements, that it 
was not till within three months of 
the close of his life that he was able 
to attempt to do so. He then com- 
menced the present work, and hoped 
to have produced a volume which 
would have served as a manual for the 
teacher, whether clergyman or school- 
master ; and which, besides instruction 
in the art of catechising, would have 
contained much catechetical matter 
on the Liturgy of the Church. While 
the Archdeacon’s strength lasted, he 
pursued his object with zeal and 
energy, and during the wearisome 
hours of a lingering illness, and in a 
state of almost total blindness, “ his 
ays pleasure and his daily business 
ay in the dictation of these pages, till 
his increasing weakness obliged him 
to cease from his labours.” 

The excellent Charge on Scriptural 
Education is reprinted at the begmning 
of the present work. This is followe 
by the “Hints;” the author with 
his usual candour mentioning that he 
studied “ Herbert's Country Parson,” 
and particularly the chapter entitled 
The Parson catechising; “and there 
(he says) I found all I wanted. There 
is nothing I am about to say which is 
not reducible to some head or other 
of this little document ; and all I want 
to teach you, is to enter into it, and 
to act upon it, as I have done myself.” 
The Hints on Catechising are divided 
into several sections—as “ Showin 
how the Catechist should put his 
questions,”—how he may turn to ac- 
count the blunders of his pupils,—il- 
lustration by fables and anecdotes. 
The second part treats of the baptis- 
mal covenant—the Creed—the Articles 
of the Church from 1. to xm.—the 
Commandments, Sacraments, &e. and 
ends with the subject of confirmation. 
We must emphatically pronounce this 
little work to be an inestimable trea- 
sure to all those, whether clergyman, 
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schoolmaster, or parent, who wish to 
educate the young in a well-grounded 
knowledge of Scripture, gained by ac- 
curacy and attention. There is nothing 
by which this purpose can be effected 
that is wanting in this little volume; 
and whoever makes use of it may be 
sure that he is instructing according 
to the Articles and Liturgy of our 
Church, and that he is feeding his little 
tender flock with the “ sincere milk of 
the Word.” 


ad 


Wood Notes; the Silviludia Poetica of 
C. Sorbievus, &c. By R. C. Coxe. 
M. CASIMIR SORBIEVUS was 

a Polonese, born in 1595. He was pro- 

fessor of theology at Wilna, Ladislaus 

VI. personally conferring on him his 

doctor’s degree. He made him also his 

chaplain and his companion in his 
hunting parties. To this circumstance 
we are indebted for the Silviludia. His 
death took place in 1640. These poems 
did not receive his finishing touch, and, 
the translator says, were not included 
in any edition of his works, previously 
to that printed at Paris in 1759. Ca- 
simir has a great name among the 
modern masters of the Latin lyre. 

Grotius, himself an excellent Latin 

poet, says, “ Non solum sequant, sed 

interdum superavit flaccum.” High 
praise this! and Coleridge writes,— 

“ After Lucretius and Statius, I know 

no poet who can be compared for sub- 

limity of ideas to Casimir Sorbievus.” 

The comparison is rather odd; but 

more so is the assertion, that “ his lan- 

guage is worthy of any poet of the 

Augustan age.” This is not the case ; 

several inaccuracies in language and 

metre are to be found in his works, 
among which we recollect (for we 
have not his poems by us) that he 
makes the last sy'lable of “ Temere” 
long, against all possible authority. Dr. 

Joseph Warton it appears charges him 

with a redundancy of glittering con- 

ceits, from which assuredly he is not 
free, and the translator admits that 

“ the portion of his works now in the 

reader’s hands is more liable to this 

charge than any other ; but,” he adds, 

“some excuse may be found or felt 

for them in the buoyant playfulness of 

spirit, from which they appear to 
spring.” We cannot afford room for 





the original, but we give the transla- 
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tion of the second Silviludium, “ Ad ij 
| 
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1. 


Gentle dews of early morning, 
Which descending, Heaven’s own lending, t! 
Are with sparkling eyes adorning \ 
Flowers, all beauteous colours blending, 
Ye, who gleam in budding shells, 
Where the flowing meadow swells. 


il. 
Wakeful, ye from eastern bowers 

Flora tend, her herbs to send her, 
While from silver urns your showers 

Do the parch’d mead thankful render ; 
Silent rain! by bright dawn given, 
Fattening drops from teeming heaven. 

Ill. 

Glistening milk of yellow morn, 

From the nipple straggling tipple, 
Little pets in perfume born ; 

While with ruby lips whose ripple, 
Wreathed smiles, the roses press, 
Courting mother’s fond caress. 


IV. 


Little stars of night retiring, 

Heaven’s distilling, each drop spilling ; 
Bright stars ye, the swains admiring, 

Tears, the flow’rets meek eyes filling, 
As with dewy cheeks they mourn 
Night’s departure, day’s return. 

v. 

Friendly dews, with faithful guiding, 

Show where roving, feeding, loving, 
Sought the stag at last his hiding, 

Cautious through the covert moving,— 
Show your King the cloven horn, 
Gentle dews of early morn! 

These translations are followed by 

ten sonnets, called “ Musings at Tyne- 
mouth.” 


Hf 
Rorem.” il 

1 

i] 

i 


SONNET V. 
THE LADY CHAPEL, 


Beneath yon heavenward-tending tracery, 
Against God’s altar fixed, and close as tho’ 
*Twould undermine it, see that chapel grow, 
Like parasite upon a goodly tree,— 
Mother of Him, our only hope—our all,— 
By Him beloved and honoured! Virgin pure! 
Meek, gentle, suffering woman! to endure 
Submissive, all unskilled to strive, we call 
Thy memory blest,—throughout the world 
thrice blest! 
But temples, adoration, O, Rome, Rome! 
Why wouldst thou that each gentler thought 
become 
Alure to catch the soul? Enchantress, rest! 
Force not thy God th’ avenging arm to bare,— 
In pity to thyself, beware—beware ! 


THE DOWN. 


Now to the open Down, whose graceful swell, 
Like rise and fall of measured harmony, 

Allures to placid thought. How oft o’er me 
Have these wide undulations thrown a spell 
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More powerful on the soul than proudest dome 
Upreared by mortal magic! Here how oft, 
Dreamily wandering to the guidance soft 
Of distant sheep-bell, have thick visions 
come 
Of things unearthly! Oh, that still my heart, 
Though world-worn all and weary, yet may 
feel 
The soothing sadness powerful to heal! 
Soft hills, sweet valleys, play your wonted 


part, 
And thou, my dull thought, put thy sorrow by, 
And mount mid buoyant larks to yon bright 
sky. 


The Antigone of Sophocles, in Greek 
and English, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by John William Donald- 
son, B.D. 

IN the preface to the work before 
us, Mr. Donaldson tells us that no 
fewer than eighteen works, editions, 
translations, and essays, referring to 
the Antigone have appeared in Ger- 
many since its revival on the Berlin 
stage. All this enthusiasm, however, 
has met with no response in England, 
and, until the present edition, the last 
efforts of English scholars, either for 
Sophocles in general or his Antigone 
in particular, were Elmsley’s Scholia 
Romane in 1825, and Dr. Gaisford’s 
edition in 1826. It was therefore high 
time for some fresh exertion of Eng- 
lish scholarship, to compete with these 
continental editions, more particularly 
as during the last twenty years more 
has been done towards elucidating the 
text of Sophocles than all the efforts 
of previous editors had accomplished, 
and the labours of such critics as Her- 
mann, Dindorf, and Wex, have really 
shed a completely new light upon the 
many difficulties which had been ac- 
cumulated by the successive blunders 
of generations of copyists. Mr. Do- 
naldson has accordingly undertaken to 
supply the deficiency, and the present 
publication (he tells us) may be taken 
“as a specimen and an earnest” of 
his intentions respecting all the re- 
maining plays. 

He has given us in the volume be- 
fore us ; 1. The original text, in which 
he has taken advantage of the best 
emendations of modern scholars, and 
has also added not a few conjectures 
of his own; 2. A very copioys body of 
notes and illustrations, which abound 
with acute criticism and learning ; and 
3. An English translation, which is 
printed * parallel pages with the text, 


[ Sept. 


similarly to the Latin versions in the 
editions of olden times. Of the text 
and annotations we need but say little, 
as they will at once commend them- 
selves to the reader. Mr. Donaldson 
belongs to the eclectic school, and does 
not blindly follow any one of his pre- 
decessors, but candidly adopts the 
best suggestions, from whatever quarter 
they may come, and he has thus taken 
about eighty emendations from others, 
and added about thirty of his own. 
Many out of this number are only or- 
thographical, but others of course 
are bolder alterations; and, with re- 
gard to those which are now brought 
forward for the first time, all who 
know the sadly corrupted state of 
Sophocles’ text will gladly welcome 
any fresh light upon its obscurities, 
and we are sure that, in spite of the 
labours of the Germans, much still re- 
mains to be done before Brunk’s old 
boast can be realised, (fondly as he 
hoped that his edition had fulfilled it,) 
or it can be truly said “ut longa 
barbarie concreti squaloris nulla re- 
linquatur macula!” 

We will merely notice two of Mr. 
Donaldson’s new readings, and will 
then pass on to his translation. In 
line 130 of the Parodos, there has long 
been one of those loci vexati which 
have exercised the acumen of every 
successive editor. Allthe MSS. seem 
to have xpvaov xavayns vmeportias ; 
Brunk proposed dimrepomAiats; Emper 
tmepomAnvras; Hermann and Dindorf 
treponras; and Bickh dtmeporreias ; 
but none of the emendations gives 
any satisfactory sense. Mr. Donald- 
son would read the passage thus, 


TOAAG péevpare mpooviraopevovs 
xpvaov, xavayy 8 irepdmdovs. 


and his conjecture appears to us by 
far the most reasonable which has 
ever been proposed. (See his note on 
the line, where he brings forward se- 
veral quotations to illustrate his cor- 
rection.) 
The other is in line 601, where the 
chorus bursts into that sublime address 
to Jove, which Mr. Donaldson corrects 
as follows :— 
rea, Zév, Svvacw tis dvdpav 
tmepBacia karac you, 

Tav oO Umvos duper Tol’ 6 rayKparis ovr" 
dxduartot beovtes 

pnves. 
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All the commentators stumble over 
the passage, since the metre shews that 
there is a fault somewhere, but Mr. 
Donaldson is the first who has ven- 
tured to alter the fine words dxdparot 
OeGv phves into the common-place 
dxdparo. Oéovres pives. He says, in 
his note, “What are the months of the 

ods? The Ads peyadou éenavro. of 

omer (Il. ii. 134), are by no means 
a parallel.” But surely this criticism 
is wrong. Does not poetry con- 
tinually try to map out the eternity 
of the gods by metaphors taken from 
time? and thus “the months of the 
gods” and “the years of great Jove” 
are strictly parallel, and, perhaps, are 
alike derived from that stupendous 
idea in Hindoo mythology, the days 
and nights of Brahma, which also may 
in its turn be derived from some dim 
tradition, in the primitive world, of the 
Creation, as we have it recorded in 
Genesis. 

We now proceed to the translation, 
which, in truth, forms one of the most 
novel features of the volume. The 
Germans have for some time discovered 
that their own tongue is a far better 
medium of translation from the Greek 
than the Latin could ever be, and 
Miiller’s Eumenides, Franz’s Oresteia, 
and other similar works, are beginning 
to establish the custom; but hitherto 
English scholars have appeared to 
shrink from the temerity of placing 
English in such close juxta-position 
with the Greek. But surely the fear 
in its very nature must be groundless. 
The language which bears the riches 
of Shakspere and Milton need not 
fear to stand vis-a-vis with any other 
on the earth. Let our scholars but 
study their own native tongue as they 
have studied that of ancient Rome, 
and they will find all the little advan- 
tages which the latter derives from its 
classical resemblance far more than 
counterbalanced by the copiousness 
and freedom of expression, but, above 
all, by the living swell of the English. 
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Latin, even in the hands of Cicero, has 
a stiff, stilted walk, and can never keep 
pace with the graceful activity of the 
Greek ; and we should say that, if even 
English is left behind, how much less 
can Latin even keep it within sight !*- 

This is the first instance, we believe, 
of an edition of a Greek play with an 
English verse translation by its side, 
but we are confident that it will not 
be the last. Let us henceforth discard 
Latin, and boldly speak in our own 
tongue, and a clearer and sounder in- 
sight into the higher meanings of Greek 
tragedy will be the certain conse- 
quence. Such editions as these seem 
to bring the old world of the past at 
once into juxtaposition with that of 
the present, and the breath of modern 
life, from its proximity, warms the cold 
marble of antiquity. For it is not b 
throwing Greece into the background, 
and, as it were, approaching it through 
a Latin interpreter, that we can gather 
the most wisdom from her company ; 
but rather by bringing her closer to 
ourselves, and putting out of view 
as much as possible all that use- 
lessly reminds us of the distance be- 
tween us. 

In the present translation, Mr. Do- 
naldson has uniformly given the literal 
meaning of the text, and so scrupulous 
indeed is his exactness that even the 
force of a compound word is almost 
always preserved. ‘The old version in 
Latin prose could hardly be more 
faithful, and here we have in addition 
all the rhythm of blank verse to give 
lite to the dialogue. 

We are far from holding his trans- 
lation as perfect, or even as the near- 
est possible approximation thereto ; 
but we certainly consider it as a tri- 
umphant proof that poetical spirit is 
by no means incompatible with the 
strictest grammatical fidelity ; and we 
know of no better way of testing its 
merits than by comparing it with 
the “standard” translation of Dr. 
Franklin. 





* We remember to have read in Nogarola’s preface to his translation of Ocellus a 
passage where he actually finds fault with Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio for 
writing in Italian, and concludes his tirade by saying, ‘‘Non possum complures 
nostre etatis prestantissimos homines non incusare, qui cum Grecam et Latinam 
habeamus linguam, que quidem nostre proprizque sunt, iis tamen posthabitis, in 
Etrusco sermone totam etatem inutiliter conterunt !’’ &c. 


Gent. Mae. Vou. XXX. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Version of the Hex- 
ameron of St. Basil; or, “ Be Godes 
siz daga weorcum.” And the Suxon 
remains of St. Basil's Admonitio ad 
filium spiritualem. Now first printed 
from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, 
witha Translation, and some account 
of the Author. By Henry W. Nor- 
man, M.A. Fellow Y, New ori 

Oxford, and of the Ethnological 

ciety, London, c. 

OUR public libraries are rich in 
Anglo-Saxon and early English li- 
terature; but, while that remains only 
in manuscript, the benefit of its pre- 
servation, and even the knowledge of 
its existence, are of a very limited 
extent. The reading public, there- 
fore, in general, and Saxon students 
in perce owe a debt of gratitude 
to the learning, zeal, and enterprise of 
all editors, publishers, and promoters 
of such works as the one now before 
us. The Exameron of Elfric, founded 
ye the ‘Eganpepor of the great Ba- 
silius, but neither a literal translation 
nor strict compend of the eight ho- 
mnilies to which the original extends, 
is a very interesting, curious, and 
valuable performance. The language 
is pure West-Saxon, unalloyed by fo- 


reign word or idiom; the thoughts © 


profound yet clear; lofty without ex- 
travagance ; pious and devout, yet free 
from bigotry and superstition. The 
mystical interpretation of “In prin- 
cipio” is borrowed from Bede’s Hex- 
ameron. 

The “ Advice to a Son Spiritual,” 
though incomplete, is also a valuable 
tract. It follows closely the Latin 
text, and affords a beautiful proof of 
Zlfric’s merits as a translator. His own 
prologue is declared by Wanley to be 

etry, and our editor says “it has 
een accordingly marked.” In what 
the marking consists we are unable to 
discover: to the eye the piece is pre- 
sented as plain prose, though the ear 
may distinguish the alliteration and 
metrical cadence, which are found 
occasionally to enliven all the original 
compositions of AElfric. 

The “Account” of this highly es- 
teemed and voluminous author is a 
favourable specimen of the editor's 
talent for research, and perspicuity of 
expression ; but will scarcely be al- 
lowed to settle the disputed identity 
of our Zlfric with the Archbishop of 





Canterbury bearing the same name. 
For much research and many probable 
arguments have been employed to 
prove that the celebrated author of 
the fourscore homilies; the transla- 
tions, summaries of sacred scripture, 
epistles, &c. closed his course of ec- 
clesiastical preferment with the Arch- 
bishopric of York in 1023,—his long 
and active life in 1051. (Wharton in 
Anglia Sacra, a Dissection of the Saxon 
Chronicle, &c.) 

Of Mr. Norman’s editorial labours 
we are disposed to speak favourably, 
because we are really pleased with the 
appearance of his book as a contribu- 
tion to our yet scanty stock of Anglo- 
Saxon literature accessible to the gene- 
rality of readers, and wotild encourage 
every one who has the means, oppor- 
tunity, and talent for such an enter- 
prise to lend a hand to the wheel that 
may bring to the surface a bucket of 
the refreshing liquid from the “ wells 
of English undefiled.” But as some 
authors are allowed to have their pe+ 
culiar terms and favourite modes of 
expression as well as of thought, why 
should not reviewers claim a like in- 
dulgence? By favour of this in- 
dulgence, privilege, or prerogative, we 
take the liberty of noticing a few pas- 
sages in which we would adopt a 
different reading of the text, and use a 
different mode of expression in the 
translation. 

Though Mr. Norman has not given 
a list of various readings, and the 
Cotton MS. quoted by Wanley and 
Lye is no longer to be found, we are 
enabled to exhibit, from our private 
resources, a collation of the text, which . 
furnishes, in almost every instance, a 
more probable reading than that now 
printed from the Oxford MSS. 


Page 2, line 5, cwyde or cwide (cwySe 
is properly lamentation) ; 1. 11, lang- 
suman; 1, 14, bam pe his reccead (to 
those who care for it); 1. 22, his 1]. en. 
P. 4, 1. 2, and elsewhere, middan-eard, 
-des, -de. P. 6, 1. 6, gesetnys; 1. 14, 
gesceapen (formed); 1. 19, forman. P. 
8, 1. 2, on wuniad, he; 1. 8, bebead; 1. 
17, Sere; 1. 21, belycd; 1. 29, ungelere- 
dan (unlearned). P. 10, 1. 21, on hyre. 
P. 12, 1. 26, geendebyrde ; 1, 28, heora; 
1. 14, 16, earde. P. 14, 1. 15, fugol cynn; 
1. 21, deor c; 1. 23, nyten c, and all similar 
combinations, though found separate in 
MS. should be joined in print; 1. 24, 
eardiad. P. 16,1. 23, hehnysse or hea- 
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nysse. P. 20, 1. 4, mannum. P. 22,1. 
2, 8, gesceapen (created). -P. 26, 1. 32, 
cepd ... him to gange lyst (é. e. him 
listeth, ei libet, to gange, ad latrinam. Sed 
vid. Norm. inloc.). P. 28, 1.6, halgan. P. 
32, 1. 2, Greciscere; 1. 10, tymde. P. 
34,.1..14, carum; 1. 29, awyrgedan. P. 
36, 1. 19, ungesewenlican. P. 38, 1. 7, 
sySSan. 1. 10, woruldmann; 1. 20, swun- 
con. P. 42,1. 25, drihtenlican. P. 44, 1. 
6, zlcum; 1. 9, awyrgedan ; 1. 30, swa. 
P. 48, 1. 31, bam (for fram); 1. 34, be- 
swicen. P. 52,.1. 15, befealt. P. 54, 1. 
28, zlfremedne. 


This list we would advise the editor 
to print as an accompaniment to the 
three errata which he has appended. 
In this condition we would confidently 
recommend his handsome - looking 
brochure to all tutors and professors. of 
Anglo-Saxon, as one of the best books 
which they could put into the hands of 
their pupils to exercise the skill of'such 
as have fully mastered the difliculties 
of the grammar and the ambiguities of 
the dictionary. By ambiguities we 
mean the frequent coincidence, in 
spelling, of words very different in 
signification. The translation would 
be no hinderance, not being literal ; 
and the learner should be required to 
render the Saxon as literally as possi~ 
ble, and as different from the printed 
Enelish as the language will admit. 

For instance he might render “dy- 
sig” by “foolish,” “selmihtig” by “ al- 
mighty,” especially in the phrase “an 
elmihtig scyppend,” one almighty 
creator, “heora begra lufu,” (P- 4. 
1. 22,) the love of them both, and 1. 32, 
“heora lufu” their love. The trans- 
lation could then be illustrated by an 
appropriate quotation from Gawin 
Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, who bor- 
rowed the sentiment from some scho- 
lastic divine, for we do not find it in 
Basil nor in Bede :— 


The Fader knawis himself, quhilk knaw- 
lege spredis 
Be generatioun eterne, and ever bredis 
His Son, his word and wisdome eternale : 
Betuix thir twa is lufe perpetuale, 
Quhilk is the Haly Gaist—fra baith pro- 
cedys. 
Virgil.—Eneados x. Prologue. 


Again, at p. 6, 1. 3, unmihtigran, 
literally unmightier (less powerful), 
not “unmighty in thee,” and 1. 27, 
Nes na God buton leohte, &e. “ God 
was not without light,” (not dwelling 


in darkness, as, in the dark age of our 
#lfrics, some ignorant sual might 
suppose), “ when he created the light.” 
Mr. Norman’s departure from the lite- 
ral sense here has led him to a mode 
of expression verily bordering ‘upon 
atheism: “There was not God, except 
the light, when he created that light.” 

But we shall encroach no further 
upon the duties of the tutor or pro- 
fessor, except by adding a few in- 
stances of the ambiguous forms of 
certain words. P. 10, 1. 12, lis has 
various meanings, but here it can be 
neither artus a joint, nor any:part of 
li8an, navigare, but a contraction of 
liege’, jacet. “It lies not upon any 
thing.” “Mere” and gemere some- 
times denote meres, landimeres, ‘or 
“ boundaries,” but at p. 12, 1. 6, grand, 
majestic, glorious. So at p. 8,1. 28, 
ealswa (sometimes a/so) must mean all 
as, quite as, “the firmament goes under 
the earth quite as deep as.(it goes high) 
above. Simle or symble may signify 
“with a feast,” or “always, continu- 
ally.” Between these two the student 
must choose, at p. 44. V. Lufa Su min 
bearn, &c. “ Love thou, my child (son), 
in thy life continually benevolence,” 
or “ My child, love in thy life the feast 
of benevolence.” In another place 
“ju,” of old, has to be distinguished 
from the pronoun you, and “serenity” 
in the translator’s “copy” from “se- 
verity” in print as the English of 
smyltnesse (p. 45, 1. 17). At 1. 8, same 
p- “the Son” should be “a son.” Manes, 
mali, never “mannes ;” therefore “wif- 
hades mannes,”* p. 50, is equivalent to 
“ wifmannes,” feminei sexiis hominis, 
in Basil simply mulieris, no word for 
“wicked,” nor (same page) “ wicked- 
ness,” except in so far as 7 in 
“immoderate laughter.” “Hlyw%e,” 

26, 32,) is in Wilts Zewth (Akerman’s 
lossary); “he cep’ him hlyw%’e,” “he 
procures himself warmth.” 

An acquaintance with German would 
be of great use to our Saxonists. Mr. 
Norman makes too much of such phrases 
as “ Seet synd,” (12, 2,) ; “ Seet waron,” 
(6, 20,); Ger. das sind, das waren, for 
which we say “that is,” “that was,” 
or “that is to say.” 

But it is time to leave the field—and 
something to do in it still—to such 


* Vir, werhad2sman ; Femina, wifhades- 
man. élfr. Gloss, MS, 
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students of our mother-tongue as take 
pleasure in exploring the mysteries, 
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and elucidating the obscurities, of its 
history and formation. 





Four Lectures on the Apocalypse. By 
Edward Ash, M.D.—These lectures were 
delivered in Bristol in the spring of 1848, 
and were published at the desire of friends. 
So numerous are the interpretations of this 
mysterious volume, and so strongly at- 
tached is each commentator to his own 
favourite view, that one commentator 
should be satisfied with the praise of de- 
livering his opinions with correctness and 
moderation, without aspiring to the hope 
of convincing his readers, or superseding 
what had been previously conjectured. As 
present things and passing events always 
appear of the greatest consequence, and 
most affect us, there is a natural disposi- 
tion to magnify their importance, and then 
it follows without difficulty that the awful 
and magnificent pictures which are de- 
scribed in the apocalyptic vision will be 
found to resemble what has made most 
impression on the interpreter. To a per- 
son living in these days the death of 
Julius Cesar is nothing as compared with 
the downfall of Napoleon; and the con- 
spiracy of Cataline would be a trifle com- 
pared to the rebellion in Ireland. This 
sympathy with our own times has made a 
late commentator absolutely see in the 
vision of St. John an oration of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s; and another, in the word 
‘* ships,’’ observes that ‘‘cannon”’ are 
without doubt intended. Upon the whole, 
among late commentators on this subject 
we much prefer the Rev. Mr. Todd of 
Dublin University, whose volume we think 
shows at once accuracy of reasoning and 
extent of research, and his arguments have 
a greater appearance of probability than 
any other we are acquainted with. 





Death Disarmed of his Terrors: a 
Course of Lectures. By the Rev. R. C. 
Coxe, A.M.—The scriptural doctrine on 
this great subject, describing man return- 
ing to his parent-dust, and on 
The ransom paid, which man from death re- 

eems, 
is very copiously as well as clearly ex- 
pounded in the present discourses. The 
subject is divided into different heads, as— 
Various Notions of Death—Consciousness 
after Death—the Resurrection of the Body 
—Recognition of each other in the World 
to come, &c. This little work may be 
advantageously read together with Pearson 
on the Creed, and Horsley’s Sermons. 
There are many parts of the subject which 
can only be surmised with caution, and 


discussed with reverential awe and dif- 
fidence ; but there is none that may not 
be approached and treated of in a proper 
spirit and feeling. "We think that we have 
on some previous occasion observed that 
perhaps too much stress is apt to be laid 
on the subject of recognition of friends and 
relations, together with the hope of being 
with them in another life, when the great 
crowning desire of the Christian should 
rather be fixed on the desire of being united 
to Jesus Christ his Saviour in heaven, we 
would say almost to the exclusion of any 
other feeling or desire ; as we may be cer- 
tain, that that one great blessing and pri- 
vilege obtained, all other good desires will 
be fulfilled, and the natural wishes of hu- 
manity will not be forgotten. ‘* Heaven,” 
says the Preacher, ‘‘ were no heaven un- 
less Christ was there.’’ To be received 
by Him, and to dwell with Him, should be 
the one absorbing thought, and we think 
the other, natural and amiable as itis, and 
often, too, the last consolation of a spirit 
broken and desolate, should be always 
kept subservient to the infinitely higher 
and greater incitement to holiness, and 
should never be separated from it in 
thought or discourse. 





The Child’s Poetical Naturalist. By 
Mary Dring.—A little volume, consisting 
of short poems on flowers, insects, and 
animals, written in a light, pleasing man- 
ner. We give one as a specimen. 


THE SMALL BINDWEED. 
(Convolvulus Arvensis.) 


An angry man 
Was Farmer Dan 
To find us on his land ; 
But what care we, 
As he shall see, 
The merry Bindweed band ? 


We’ll climb away, 
Ascend each spray, 

And firm and fast we ’ll cling ; 
And wind shall blow, 
And widely sow, 

The seed that yet shall spring. 


A dauntless weed, 
We ’ll run with speed, 
And stare him in the face; 
We will be seen 
To peep between, 
Nor leave an open space. 


No wheat shall grow 
But we will blow, 
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Content thee, angry man ; 
No hedge shall bloom 
But we ’ll have room, 

Prevent us they who can. 
A pretty thing 
That you should fling 

Us with contempt away, 
While yet you spare 
That sinful snare, 

An evil heart, each day ; 


Pray look within, 
And see how sin 
Is spreading far and wide,— 
Is taking root, 
And brings forth fruit 
You cherish and would hide. 


And, while we vex 
You, and perplex, 
As o’er your ground you stray, 
This lesson learn 
Before you spurn 
The Bindweed plant away. 


Our little flower, 

That shares the shower, 
And dreads the coming storm, 
That shuts at night, 

All snug and tight, 
And waits the rising morn,— 


Would plainly say, 

Haste, while ’tis day, 
To flee from wrath tu come, 

To seek the Lord, 

He ’ll grace afford, 
And shelter you from harm. 


And as we climb, 
And firmly twine 
Round strangers for support, 
So in Him trust, 
As sinners must, 
Until you home depart. 





The History of Rome, for Schools and 
Families. 12mo. pp. vii. 438.—This vo- 
lume, like the History of Greece, which 
was noticed in June (p. 631), belongs to 
a series projected, as the title says, for 
schools and families. The professed ob- 
ject in the announcement is, ‘‘ to exclude 
those details which are objectionable, and 
to view all events as under the controul of 
Divine Providence.’’ It cannot be de- 
nied that, with some exceptions, the his- 
tories usually put into the hands of youth 
are deficient in both respects, especially in 
the latter, so that one might reasonably 
suppose them to have emanated from an 
Epicurean class of writers. The pro- 
posed series will include, as is announced, 
not only historical works, but also biogra- 
phical ones, for instance, the ‘‘ Lives of 
Eminent Greeks,’’ and a prose and a poe- 
tical Reader, concerning which we would 
venture to suggest extreme care in the 


selection, as pieces may be unobjectionable, 
and yet scarcely answer the purpose. The 
Geography of the World, and an edition 
of Paley’s Evidences, with notes by the 
Rev. T. R. Birks, are also promised. The 
present volume, viz. ‘‘The History of 
Rome,’’ is carried down to the fall of the 
(Western) Empire, though the detail of 
events ends virtually with the reign of 
Constantine. Perhaps a volume might 
usefully be added on the Eastern Empire, 
which would include the crusades, the 
Caliphate, the rise of the Turks, and even, 
to make the subject more complete, their 
history to the present time. Of the vo- 
lume now before us we can say, though 
rather fastidious on the subject of ancient 
history, that we are pleased with it. For 
a quarter of a century we have constantly 
kept our mind familiar with the subject, 
and yet we do not hesitate to acknowledge 
that this volume has informed us. It is 
particularly happy in those subsidiary 
points which enliven and illustrate a his- 
tory. It is embellished with three maps, 
viz, 1, Ancient Italy; 2, the Western; 
and, 3, the Eastern portion of the Roman 
Empire. An index is subjoined, which 
will render the volume still more useful. 





The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Tes- 
tament unfolded. By S. Davidson, L.L.D. 
8vo. pp. 458.—This is the thirteenth 
Series of the Congregational Lectures, 
instituted in the Independent Connexion. 
Some of the previous subjects, such as 
Christian Ethics, by Dr. Wardlaw; Divine 
Inspiration, by Dr. Henderson; the The- 
ology of Rewards and Punishments, by 
Dr. Hamilton ; and the Series on Geology, 
by Dr. Pye Smith, are of general interest. 
The subject of the present series is more 
essentially controversial, because every 
religious community will regard it accord- 
ing to its own views. The author consi- 
ders the Congregational or Independent 
system as possessing advantages not only 
theoretical but practical. This is only 
natural, and indeed a person who officiates 
in any communion, without entertaining 
some such ideas concerning it, is in a very 
uncomfortable position. Dr. Davidson, 
however, by no means contends for the 
actual perfection of the system; on the 
contrary, he contends (p. 416) rather ear- 
nestly for reforms, and repudiates the idea 
of standing in ‘‘ direct antagonism to the 
National Establishment.’’ He aims at 
his fellow-religionists ‘‘ appearing less as 
sectaries than as Christians, and becoming 
thinkers instead of sciolists’’ (p. 418). 
We have noticed the work, because it was 
put into our hands for the purpose, but 
the arguments on which it is based affect 
Presbyterians as much as ourselves, and 
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to them we leave the task of discussing it 
more at large. 





A Discourse concerning Meekness and 
Quietness of Spirit. By Matthew Henry. 
18mo. pp. 144.—This little treatise well 
deserved to be reprinted. If it had been 
confined to the circulation of old editions, 
which naturally diminishes, owing to the 
casual destruction of copies, a flower would 
have been lost to the ethical garland with 
which the literature of our country is 
crowned. A work like this ought to be 
always at hand, as an antidote to the trials 
and provocations of human life. Who- 
ever professes to be able to do without it 
must be envied for his felicity, or pitied 
for his silly complacency. We quote a 
passage on the use of provocations. ‘* It 
is an ill weed indeed out of which the 
spiritual bee cannot extract something 
profitable and for its purpose.’’ (p. 127.) 
It is not too much to say, that this brief 
but compendious treatise ought to be read 
over once a year. 





Gems for Christian Ministers, 2nd edit. 
12mo. pp. 72.—There is a great deal to be 
learned from this collection of sentences, 
and whoever does not find something new 
in it must have exhausted the ordinary 
sources of instruction. We could quote 
almost endlessly from it. To students 
we recommend a passage from Urquhart, 
**T find I cannot study to advantage with- 
out a plan;’’ to clergymen, one from 
Orton, ‘‘ A sermon, like a tool, may be 
polished till it has no edge ;’’ and to au- 
thors, one from Gisbert, ‘* Never have 
what may be called favourite expressions ;”” 
and to all men, one from Sir Matthew 
Hale, ‘‘ The more I knew the more humble 
I was.’”? Thus, though the second class 
are chiefly intended in the compilation, 
there are none into whose hands it may 
fall, to whom it will not prove useful. 





The Monthly Volume, Nos. 29 to 33. 
18mo.—Several of these volumes have ac- 
cumulated upon us since we last noticed 
the series in July (p. 67). No. 29 con- 
tains ‘‘ The History of Protestantism in 
France.’’ It begins at the earliest trace- 
able period, or 1007, the date of the 
“ Heretics of Orleans,’’ and, having car- 
ried down the subject to the death of 
Charles IX., it will be followed up, as we 
infer, by another volume, for an eventful 
period in the narrative is yet tocome. It 
is compendiously though concisely drawn 
up, and, in the absence of larger works, 
will inform the reader. No. 33, which 
belongs to the same class of subjects, con- 
tains the Life of Cranmer. It embodies 


the result of recent researches, and justly 
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rejects the story of Joan Bocher’s death- 
warrant, on the authority of Mr. Bruce’s 
preface to Hutchinson’s writings, in the 
Parker Society’s publications. Such a 
piece of biography is very desirable at this 
time. No. 32 is entitled ‘* Schools of 
Ancient Philosophy,’’ and will serve as an 
introduction to the subject, before the pe- 
rusal of Tennemann, Enfield, Ritter, 
Brucker, and other extensive writers. No. 
31, on “ The Atmosphere and Atmosphe- 
rical Phenomena,”’ is from the pen of Dr. 
Dick, the author of ‘‘ The Christian Phi- 
losopher,”’ and other similar works, which 
are well known. His name is a sufficient 
recommendation to a volume of the kind. 
No. 30, entitled ‘“‘ Magic, Pretended Mi- 
racles, and Remarkable Natural Pheno- 
mena,’’ contains a great deal of information 
on a variety of interesting subjects. If we 
had not seen it, we could hardly have be- 
lieved that such an assemblage of particu- 
lars could have been made, It is embel- 
lished with several illustrative figures and 
diagrams. We had designed a larger 
notice of it, but other subjects have 
crowded on our hands, and we must there- 
fore content ourselves with a brief re- 
commendation of it to the reader. 


The Laws and Polity of the Jews. 18mo. 
pp. 174.—This little volume appears to 
be framed on the plan which the late Sir 
John Sinclair denominated Codean. Ac- 
cording to his idea, subjects must be treated 
separately, and the requisite amount of 
information be collected under each head. 
With that view he published his ‘‘ Code 
of Health and Longevity,’’ instead of 
leaving the particulars concerning it to be 
scattered through medical and dietatic 
works. Besides, the reader who perceives 
that subjects are thus treated, is likely to 
attach more importance to them than when 
they are merely discussed incidentally or 
subordinately. The volume now before 
us forms a branch of Hebrew history, suf- 
ficiently important to warrant, indeed to 
require, a separate treatise. Although 
apparently designed in the first instance 
for young persons, it will be useful to 
students of a higher class, as an introduc- 
tion to works of greater pretensions, 
though in point of fact such works are 
so few, that this little manual will not soon 
be laid aside. It is illustrated by nume- 
rous engravings, which will attract the 
younger readers, and thus lead them on 
to a more inquisitive and attentive perusal. 





Arguments against the indiscriminate 
use of Chloroform in Midwifery. By 
S. William J. Merriman, M.D. Cantab. 
8vo.—It is the constant course of success- 
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ful novelties in medicine, that they run 
into extremes; and it is evident from the 
arguments of this very intelligent and 
judicious essay that chloroform has be- 
come too great a favourite. Dr. William 
Merriman is not opposed to its employ- 
ment in surgery. He admits that ‘** Sur- 
gical operations are constantly eee 
now without any suffering on the part of 
the patient, and it appears undeniable 
that in many cases he stands a better 
chance of recovering his health than if 
the operation had been performed without 
the employment of an anesthetic.”” He 
also admits that it may also be occasionally 
beneficial in operative midwifery ; but he 
contends against the gratuitous and fre- 
quent use of these powerful but deleterious 
vapours, and he demonstrates by statistics 
that, in a very large majority of cases, 
labours, under the ordinary process of 
nature, terminate within a few hours, with 
perfect safety and with complete and 
speedy recovery ; whereas multiplied ex- 
perience -has proved, that all systematic 
interference with the natural efforts tend 
to produce delay and other inconveniences 
and difficulties. In short, after taking an 
historical retrospect of obstetric practice, 
and of the various appliances on which its 
professors have from time to time relied, 
our author finds good reason to decide 
that the simplest treatment is generally 
the best, and to affirm “the great su- 
periority of allowing Nature to conduct 
the whole process of the birth, the phy- 
sician merely interfering when he finds 
morbid action commencing, or when the 
birth is impracticable without artificial 
assistance.’’? We have no doubt this essay 
will have considerable influence on the 
general practice of accoucheurs; and that, 
whilst the very name of Merriman (raised 
to eminence by the honoured father of the 
author) will arrest attention, the argu- 
ments which it advances will carry con- 
viction, and direct professional conduct. 





A Stumble at the Threshold, or the 
Court Martial. A Tale. By Mary Moles- 
worth. 8vo.—There is considerable power 
of writing in this volume, which is more 
particularly displayed in tracing out the 
workings of the human mind in the most 
difficult and painful situations in which its 
possessor can be placed, and in describing 
the most powerful of those passions and 
affections which reside in the breast of 
man. The story itself is one of great and 
continuous interest; but it is an interest 
too sad and painful in character, and not 
sufficiently contrasted with bright and 


cheerful scenes. This may appear a fault 


in the eyes of many readers, but it has. 


been evidently intentional on the part of 
the authoress, and perhaps as far as her 
own success was concerned she was right. 
By adopting such a manner of writing she 
has been able to concentrate the attention 
of the reader on one subject, in the work- 
ing up of which she has exerted talents 
particularly adapted for the more grave 
and serious walk of fiction. In her next 
work—and we hope soon to meet her 
again—we should recommend her to vary 
the interest of her tale somewhat more by 
introducing a few more lights to set off 
those shadows of sadness in the painting 
of which she is so successful. 





Eda Morton and her Friends, or, School- 
room Days. 12mo.—This is a volume 
from which not only those whose school- 
days are not yet passed, but others also 
who have long outgrown that busy and 
anxious period of life, may derive’ amuse- 
ment and instruction. We have seldom 
met with a better picture of youth, ora 
more correct delineation of the various 
forms and shapes in which the character 
of the youngappears. The conversations 
carried on by the young persons who are 
introduced in the pages of this little 
volume, are remarkably lively, easy, and 
natural, and the scenes and incidents are 
not at all overdrawn, but are in perfect 
keeping. The descriptions of scenery (the 
story is laid in Scotland) are written in 
very good taste, and betray the pen of one 
imbued with a love of Nature in her more 
wild and grandforms. The tone of moral 
and religious feeling displayed is excellent 
throughout. 





The Discipline of Life. 8v0. 3 vols.~ 
In each of the three tales contained in 
these volumes an attempt is made to illus- 
trate the workings of the human heart 
under some of the more ordinary trials of 
life, particularly those which have reference 
to the affections. There is considerable 
interest in each of them,—sufficient, in- 
deed, to excite and stimulate the feelings 
of the reader, without exercising a painful 
influence over his mind. The scene of 
each is for the most part laid in the 
country, and the descriptions of rural life 
are evidently drawn by one who is well 
acquainted with it. These volumes are 
attributed to one of the gentler sex, and 
we can well believe such to be the case, 
from the delicacy of tone and feeling dis- 
played in them, and the easy and graceful 
style in which they are written. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 

The Eighteenth Meeting of the British 
Association has been held at Swansea, 
under the presidency of the Marquess of 
Northampton. The order of proceedings 
has been the same as on former occasions, 
varied only by such arrangements as 
the particalar locality suggested, and by 
some change in the disposition of the 
sections. Section E, which was formerly 
devoted to Physiology, has been united with 
Botany and Zoology to form Section D, 
formerly confined to the latter two: and 
Kthnology, now constituted a sub-section 
of the new member, thus remains attached 
to the same section. 

The General Committee assembled on 
Wednesday the 9th of August. —On Thurs- 
day business began in the sections, and in 
the evening Dr. Percy delivered, in the 
Baptist chapel, a lecture ‘‘ On the Che- 
mistry of the various Metallurgic processes 
now practised around Swansea.’’—On Fri- 
day the sections again met; during the 
afternoon there were sailing matches and 
boat races; and after the ordinary, Mr. 
Vivian threw open his grounds—but the 
wet weather interfered with the general 
enjoyment of the privilege.—On Saturday 
a very large party set off at eight in the 
morning to visit the iron works of Ystaly- 
fera, and other points of interest in the 
Swansea Valley. At the former, which 
was the principal point of attraction, nearly 
two hundred members of the Association 
had the satisfaction of witnessing the cast- 
ing of a large quantity of pig-iron, and of 
examining the appliances by which the 
economy of fuel, by the use of the gaseous 
products of the combustion, is effected. 
Another party made an excursion to the 
bone caves and cliffs of Gower; while a 
third went with Mr. M‘Andrewin his yacht, 
the Osprey, on a dredging excursion in the 
Bristol Channel. Several marine animals 
were thus procured alive for exhibition to 
the Zoological Section. Some of the Bo- 
tanists, with Mr. Babington at their head, 
made an excursion round the coast from 
Oystermouth to Pennard Castle, where 
they obtained many of the rare plants of 
this part of Wales. The less energetic 
visited the zinc works of Mr. Vivian, and 
spent the remainder of the day in Mr. 
Llewellyn’s grounds of Penllergare, where 
a boat impelled by the electrical current 
was at work on one of the lakes. In the 
evening, there was a promenade at the 
school-rooms.—On Monday there was bu- 
siness in all the sections, and the General 
Committee again met. Lieut. Carte ex- 
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hibited his rockets at the pier. He de- 
monstrated their usefulness by firing over 
a vessel moored at some distance, when 
two men, attaching themselves, were drawn 
ashore. In the evening, Dr. Carpenter 
lectured on microscopic structures to a 
large audience.—On Tuesday all the sec- 
tions again met; and the Mayor gave a 
dinner to the principal strangers. In the 
evening there was a promenade ; at which 
were displayed such objects as had proved 
of interest in the various sections.—On 
Wednesday some of the sections met : and 
the General Committee assembled to sanc- 
tion the grants which had passed the 
Recommendation Committee, which are as 
follow :— 


That Mr. Birt be requested to undertake the 
Reduction and Discussion of the Electrical 
Observations made at Kew, with the sum of 
50/. at his disposal for the purpose.—That the 
sum of 100/. be placed at the dispesal of the 
Council, for the expenses of Kew Observatory. 
—That Sir H. T. Dela Beche, Sir Wm. Hooker, 
Dr. Daubeny, Mr. Henfrey, and Mr. Hunt 
investigate the action of Carbonic Acid on the 

wth of Plants allied to those of the Coal- 
tourmation, with the balance of the original 
- (5l.)—That Mr. Spence and Mr. T. V. 
ollaston assist Mr. Newport in drawing up 

a Report on Scorpionide and Tracheary Arach- 
nidz, with 10/.—That Professor E. Forbes and 
Prof. T. Bell assist Dr. T. Williams in a Re- 
e on British Annelidz, with 10/.—That H. 
. Strickland, esq. Dr. Daubeny, Dr. Lindley, 
and Prof. Henslow form a Committee for Ex- 
periments on the Vitality of Seeds, with 10/.— 
That Prof. E. Forbes, and the other Members 
on the Committee for Dredging, with Colonel 
Portlock and Dr. Williams, continue their in- 
vestigations, with 10/.—That Dr. Lankester, 
Mr. R. Taylor, Mr. W.'Thompson, Mr. Jenyns. 
Prof. Henslow, Mr. A. Henfrey, Sir W. C 
Trevelyan, Bart. and Mr. Peach, continue their 
superintendence of the drawing-up of Tables 
for the Registration of Periodical Phenomena, 
with 5/.--That certain Bills, amounting to 
132. 10s. on account of Anemometrical Obser- 
vations, formerly carried on at Edinburgh, be 
paid ; and that the Anemometer be transferred 
to the Assistant-General Secretary at York.— 
That the President and General Secretary -be 
authorised to apply to her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for the continuation of the Meteoro- 
logical and Magnetical Observatory at Toronto 
up to the 3ist Dec. 1850.—That Dr. Schunk 
continue his investigations on Colouring Mat- 
ters; Dr. Andrews prepare a Report on the 
Heat developed in Chemical Action; Mr. R. 
Hunt a Report‘on the present state of our 
Knowledge of the Chemical Influence of the 
Solar Radiations.—That Prof. E. Forbes, Dr. 
Playfair, Dr. Carpenter, and Mr. A. Hancock 
be a Committee to Report on the Perforating 
Apparatus of Mollusca.—That Mr. Mallet con- 
tinue his preparation for a Report on the Facts 
of Earthquakes.—That Mr. G. G. Stokes pre- 
pare a Report on Physical Optics, in continua- 
tion of Dr. Lloyd’s Report on that subject.— 
That the Communications of Dr. Percy on the 
Extraction of Silver by the Wet Way, of Joseph 
Glyn, esq. on Hydraulic Pressure Engines,‘and 
Mr. J. P. Budd on the advantageous Use made 
of the Gaseous Escape from the Blast Furnaces 
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of Ystalyfera, be printed entire in the Trans- 
actions; and such portions of Prof. Powell’s 
Communication on Luminous Meteors as may 
be necessary tv complete the recorded obser- 
vations of that phenumenon.—That the Com- 
mittee appointed in 1838 for determining the 
resistance of Railway Trains be re-appointed, 
for the purpose of repeating those experiments 
at the high velocities and in the altered cir- 
cumstances of railways at the present time,— 
the following = to form the Com- 
mittee, viz. :—Mr. Hardman Earle, Mr. George 
Rennie, Mr. Edward Woods, Mr. T. Froude, 
Mr. J. Glyn, Mr. Wyndham Harding, and Mr. 
J. Scott Russell.—That the Assistant-General 
Secretary be requested to form a complete list 
of all the recommendations that have been 
made by the Association, accompanied by a 
Report of the manner and extent to which 
these recommendations have been carried into 
effect. 

The following were elected members of 
the London Council for the ensuing year, 
in addition to the officers who are er- 
officio members :—Prof. Ansted, Major 
S. Clerke, Prof. E. Forbes, Prof. T. 
Graham, G. B. Greenough, W. J. Hamil- 
ton, Sir J. Herschel, Prof. E. Hodgkin- 
son, J. Heywood, Dr. R. G. Latham, C. 
Lyell, L. Horner, R. Hutton, Sir R. H, 
Inglis, Capt. Ibbetson, Sir C. Lemon, Sir 
C. Malcolm, Prof. Owen, G. R. Porter. 
J. Scott Russell, Dr. Roget, H. E. Strick- 
land, W. Spence, Lieut.-Col. Sykes, the 
Dean of Westminster, Prof. Wheatstone, 
Prof. Walker, Rev. Dr. Whewell. The 
Auditors appointed were Major 8. Clerke, 
J. Heywood, and G. R. Porter, esqs. 

The number of tickets sold for this 
meeting was 847. It was resolved that 
the next meeting shall take place in Bir- 
mingham in September 1849, under the 
Presidency of Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, 
with J. Russell, esq. as Local Treasurer, 
W. Wills, esq. and R. Fletcher, esq. Local 
Secretaries. 

L. W. Dillwyn, esq. presented to the 
Association 250 copies of a work entitled 
‘“¢The Fauna and Flora of Swansea.’’ 


THE RAY SOCIETY. 

The Ray Society held its Fifth Anniver- 
sary Meeting at Swansea, the Marquess of 
Northampton filling the chair. The re- 
port stated that, although no great increase 
of members had occurred during the past 
year, the funds were larger, in consequence 
of most of the new members subscrbing 
from the commencement. The remaining 
work for 1847, Prof. E. Forbes’s ‘‘ Mono- 
graph of the British Pulmograde Medusie,”’ 
with three new works for 1848, viz. Part 
IV. of Messrs. Alder and Hancock’s “ Bri- 
tish Nudibranchiate Mollusca,” the “ Cor- 
respondence of John Ray,” edited by Dr. 
Lankester, F.R.S. (the Secretary), and 
vol. i, of the “ Bibliographia Zoologie et 
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Geologie,’’ of Prof. Agassiz (edited by H. 
E. Strickland, esq.), were stated to be all 
ready for distribution. The treasurer 
called attention to the difficult position of 
the council on account of the backward- 
ness of subscribers in their annual pay- 
ments. Though all the works for 1848 
were ready, not a third of the subscrip- 
tions for that year had been paid. The 
meeting was well attended, and several 
new members were added. 


HISTORIC SOCIETY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE, 


An association under this title has 
been established at a public meeting at 
Liverpool— the mayor of that place 
being in the chair. The Earl of Elles- 
mere was elected President. The objects 
in view are announced to be historical 
and local collections connected with the 
counties palatine of Lancaster and Ches- 
ter. These are arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Historical documents ; 
antiquities; genealogy and biography; 
architecture and the fine arts; natural 
history ; costumes, customs, traditions ; 
church registers; trade, commerce, and 
inventions ; military antiquities; topo- 
graphical descriptions ; parliamentary pa- 
pers. The Rev. Dr. Hume and Mr. H. C. 
Pidgeon are the prime movers of this asso- 
ciation, and are chosen honorary secreta- 
ries, and Mr. Mayer honorary curator. 
The meeting was addressed by Dr. Hume, 
the Rev. D. Thom, Mr. Richard Brooke, 
and others. 


PAPYRI FROM THEBES. 

At the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature, held on the 8th of July, Mr. 
Harris, of Alexandria, exhibited some in- 
teresting papyri, purchased by him at 
Thebes. ‘The principal of these remains 
was the series of fragments of an oration 
by Hyperides against Demosthenes. This 
MS. was originally one roll of paper, on 
which the oration was written in pages of 
about twenty lines each, divided by a 
margin, in a small but beautifully clear 
hand. At present the substance of about 
twenty-five pages remains, but unfortu- 
nately few of them consecutive. Mr. 
Harris’s MS. is hitherto unique among 
the known contents of the Theban tombs; 
but its discovery, though a subject of sur- 
prise in such a situation, is of a nature to 
excite hopes that other remains of the 
literary treasures of classical antiquity 
may be found in Egypt. Mr. Harris is 
preparing an exact fac-simile of the pa- 
pyrus for publication. 
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ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


THE ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 

Having visited in former years the cities 
of Canterbury, Winchester, York, and 
Norwich, the Archeological Institute has, 
this year, held its anniversary meeting in 
the ancient city of Lincoln,—a city which 
formerly ranked among the foremost of the 
realm, but which is hitherto destitute of 
an historian, and which is placed in a 
county which has received but very par- 
tial and inadequate descriptions from topo- 
graphers. In a field at once so rich and 
so neglected the intelligent antiquary could 
not be otherwise than well employed ; and 
we have the gratification to add that there 
are residents of the district who yield to 
none in zeal, or in their efforts to illustrate 
its history, its antiquities, and its archi- 
tecture. Lord Monson and Sir Charles 
Anderson are devoted to the promotion of 
the county history of Lincolnshire ; whilst 
Mr, Willson the architect, of Lincoln, has 
formed large collections for the history of 
the city, as well as a rich museum of an- 
tiquarian relics. 

The opening meeting took place on 
Tuesday the 25th of July in the County 
Assembly Room, which was also the seat 
of all the subsequent reunions. The 
Bishop of Norwich, the President of the 
last annual meeting, opened the proceedings 
with an introductory speech, and placed 
in the chair the Right Hon. Earl Brown- 
low, the Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
who congratulated the arrival of the In- 
stitute in Lincoln, with the antiquities of 
which his Lordship said he had been well 
acquainted for a period of fifty years. The 
Marquess of Northampton moved a vote 
of thanks to the late President, which was 
seconded by the Bishop of Lincoln. Lord 
Monson welcomed the Institute in the 
name of the county, and the Mayor of 
Lincoln expressed the like sentiments on 
behalf of the city. Sir Charles Anderson, 
Bart. announced that the Spalding Society 
had placed their records before the in- 
spection of the Institute, and moved a 
vote of thanks for their courtesy ; which 
was seconded by Sir John Boileau, Bart. 

E. J. Willson, esq. F.S.A. then read a 
paper on the Episcopal Palace of Lincoln, 
which is printed entire in our present 
Magazine. 

The Rev. Dr. Moore, of Spalding, read 
an account of the Gentlemen’s Society of 
Spalding, formed by Maurice Johnson at 
the beginning of the last century, and 
which maintained a considerable degree 
of activity until the death of its founder 
in 1755. (We do not enter into the par- 
ticulars of Dr. Moore’s paper, as the de- 
tails of this chapter of literary history may 


be seen more at length in Mr. Gough’s 
History of this Society, printed in the 
Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, and 
in the sixth volume of Nichols’s Literary ‘ 
Anecdotes.) 

After the close of the meeting the com- 
pany attended Mr. Alderman Willson to 
an inspection of the remains of the Bishop’s 
Palace. 

At six o’clock the public dinner of the 
Institute took place in the Corn Exchange, 
where the ladies for the first time joined 
the company, which altogether amounted 
to. two hundred and fifty persons. The 
President was in the chair, supported by 
the Duke of St. Alban’s, the Marquess of 
Northampton, the Earl of Yarborough, 
Lord Braybrooke, Lord Alford, the Bi- 
shops of Lincoln and Norwich, the Deans 
of Hereford and Westminster, &c. &c. 

Wednesday, July 26.—The Marquess of 
Northampton took the chair of the Archi- 
tectural Section. The first paper read 
was, on the Sculpture of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, by C. R. Cockerell, esq. R.A. After 
some prefatory remarks on the importance 
of sculpture, and the influence that art 
exercises over the human mind and heart, 
he said—Lincoln Cathedral was rich in 
specimens of sculpture ; in the frieze in 
the west end they had some beautiful 
works of about the year 1124; they had 
the kings in the front representing the de- 
cline of sculpture, about the time of Ed- 
ward the Third, and then they had the 
flourishing period exemplified in the sculp- 
ture of the south gate and in the statues of 
Edward I., Queen Alianor, and Margaret 
of France. But in the Presbytery, in the 
spandrels of the triforium, there is some 
most interesting sculpture, which is de- 
serving of far more regard than has hi- 
therto been paid to it. It consists of 
thirty subjects, fifteen to the north and 
fifteen to the south, and their designs, in 
Mr. Cockerell’s opinion, are derived from 
the Epistle of Peter, setting forth the 
dealings of the Deity with the human race. 
From these magnificent specimens of 
sculpture, he concluded that the sculpture 
of England was superior to the sculpture of 
Italy in the thirteenth century; for the 
year 1282, when the presbytery of Lincoln 
was finished, was before the age of Giotto, 
Cimabue, and the Pisani. He had been 
favoured with a view of copies of the finest 
sculpture in Italy, executed from forty to 
fifty years after the sculpture in Lincoln 
Cathedral to which he had referred, and 
he would affirm that the Lincoln school of 
art was superior to the Italian. Another 
fact was, that the sculpture in all their 
cathedrals proved that the work was ex- 
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ecuted by different hands ; their styles 
were dissimilar, and it was clear to him 
that the work was executed by local men. 
The men of Lincoln embellished Lincoln 
Cathedral; the men of Salisbury, that of 
Salisbury ; the men of Lichfield, Lichfield 
Cathedral; and so on. He recognised two 
hands in the works before him; the one 
characterised by a chasteness and purity of 
style, and what he might term a true reli- 
gious expression ; the other by a greater 
share of Gothic quaintness. There could 
be no question that the figures were exe- 
cuted in workshops, and then affixed,— 
and it was proved in Lincoln, where, in 
the case of one of the angels to which he 
had referred, the parts having been cut by 
different workmen, did not fit very well 
when put up and joined together. It was 
not to be supposed that the subjects were 
designed by workmen—they had not that 
knowledge of theology which would enable 
them to design such a chain of events ; but 
the works were executed from the designs 
of churchmen, and were carried into effect 
by the local talent of the day. 

The Marquess of Northampton pointed 
out that even the gothic architecture of Italy 
was less pure than our own: a fact which 
he attributed to the circumstance of the 
architects having so many beautiful works 
of antiquity before their eyes, portions of 
which they could not refrain from ming- 
ling in their designs. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that Italy once had gothic 
structures, which have for the most part 
been removed or remodelled. 

Mr. Frank Penrose stated that there is 
a monument in Spilsby church to a Lord 
Willoughby, which is carved in Lincoln 
stone, and in so high a style of sculpture, 
that he had no hesitation in referring it to 
the Lincoln school,—at least to the second 
hand. He particularly drew attention to 
the figures of angels, attired in ecclesias- 
tical robes, which support the cushion 
under the head of the effigy. 

The Dean of Westminster had seen in 
the cathedral of Winchester some frag- 
ments of sculpture in a receptacle behind 
the high altar, which had perhaps been re- 
moved during Wykeham’s alterations ; 
the merit of which he knew to have been 
highly estimated by Sir Francis Chantrey. 

The next paper read was one by Mr. 
Charles Winston on the Stained Glass of 
Lincoln Cathedral and Southwell Minster. 
In the former church the great rose or 
wheel-window of the north transept is one 
of the most valuable, and at present per- 
fect, works of the thirteenth century now 
in existence. Its subjects are the Church 
in Earth and the Church of Heaven; and 
the greater part of the original glass re- 
mains in its position. The central part is 
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occupied with a representation of the 
blessed in Heaven, Christ sitting in the 
midst. Sixteen other subjects, placed in 
circles, occupy the outer circuit of the 
window. Only one of these has hitherto 


' been engraved, namely, angels holding the 


cross, in Fowler’s ‘‘ Mosaic Pavements and 
Painted Glass.’’ Mr. Winston pointed 
out, in these remains, those striking 
features which indicate the early-English 
style of glass painting ; such as the ex- 
traordinary intenseness and vividness of 
the colouring caused by the peculiar tex- 
ture of the glass—the strength and thick- 
ness of the outline of the drawing, and 
which strength of outline was rendered 
necessary by the deep colour of the glass 
—the tallness of the figures, their vigorous 
and spirited attitudes, and the classical 
air of their heads—also the conventional 
character of their foliaged ornaments, 
which exhibit the bulbous form given to 
leaves in early English sculpture. The 
North Rose also exhibits the general prin- 
ciple of composition common to any early- 
English window which contains a number 
of pictures. Each picture, the design of 
which is usually very simple, is placed in 
a panel having a deep coloured ground, 
and a rich border. The panels themselves 
are embedded ina coloured ground. Very 
little coloured glass is used, so that the 
window, in its general effect, is a mass of 
rich and variegated colouring, in which 
the tints of the grounds predominate. 
The design, owing to the smallness of its 
parts, is confused when seen from the 
proper point of view, the floor of the 
transept. The rest of the stained glass 
remaining in the cathedral was carefully 
described by Mr. Winston, but presents 
nothing especially remarkable, unless it 
be some medallions supposed to contain 
subjects for the legend of Saint Hugh. 
In Southwell Minster the most remarkable 
glass is in the cinque-cento style, brought 
from a church at Paris, and presented by 
Mr. Gally Knight in 1818. Its subjects 
are the Baptism of Christ, the Raising of 
Lazarus, the Triumphant Entry into 
Jerusalem, and the Mocking of Christ 
by the Jews. 

W. A. Nicholson, esq. architect, of 
Lincoln, next read an historical and archi- 
tectural account of Tattershall Castle. Its 
history is traced from the year 1230, when 
King Henry III. granted a licence to 
Robert FitzEudo, then lord of the manor, 
to build a castle here; but of that castle 
no remains now exist, though a portion of 
stone ruins was removed early in the pre- 
sent century, and burnt into lime by a 
neighbouring bricklayer. The present 
castle is built of brick ; and was erected 
by Ralph Lord Cromwell, Lord Treasurer 
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of England, in the reign of Henry the 
Sixth. Its chief feature is a great tower, 
of which views have been given in Brit- 
ton’s Architectural Antiquities and several 
other works. This tower measures 89 
feet from north to south, 67 feet from 
east to west, and is 112 feet high. It was 
evidently erected not so much for defence 
as for splendour. Its chimney-pieces are 
richly carved with armorial coats and he- 
raldic devices: (of these there are engrav- 
ings in Gough’s Sepulchral Monuments, 
in Weir's Horncastle, and in the History 
of Tattershall, 8vo. 1813). Mr. Nichol- 
son himself has already published a me- 
moir on Tattershall Castle in the Trans- 
actions of the late Lincolnshire Topo- 
graphical Society, 4to. 1843.—Sir Charles 
Anderson directed the attention of those 
who should visit Tattershall to the church, 
and to its sepulchral brasses of the Crom- 
wells (also engraved in Gough’s Monu- 
ments); and remarked that one of the 
executors of the lord treasurer, to whom 
the enlargement of the church was en- 
trusted, was the celebrated bishop and 
founder, William of Wainflete. 

Frank Penrose, esq. of Magdalen col- 
lege, Cambridge, as a preliminary to Pro- 
fessor Willis’s lecture, introduced to the 
notice of the meeting the Proportions of 
Lincoln Cathedral. Its nave is singular 
in England, and almost in Europe, from 
the extraordinary lightness of its piers and 
width of the arches. Mr. Penrose com- 
pared its dimensions with those of the ca- 
thedral of Bourges, a remarkable conti- 
nental example. The length of Bourges 
in its central pace is 8 times the width ; 
that of Lincoln 13 times the width ; and 
the like length of proportion is character- 
istic of all the English cathedrals. Such 
a length of vista could never be intended 
to be seen at one view, a consideration 
which shows that where screens, &c. have 
been cleared away for that object (as at 
Salisbury, &c.) modern taste has pro- 
ceeded on false principles. The height of 
Bourges is one-third of its length; at 
Lincoln the proportions of length are as 
three to one of the height for the nave, 
and as six to one for the whole building. 
The width of the nave and aisles together 
at Lincoln is exactly equal to its height ; 
the number of arches is seven (on each 
side), and the proportion of voids to the 
peirs is as 7 to 4. These and several 
other proportions which Mr. Penrose spe- 
cified are exact, and not approximate, 
which shows that these points were the 
subject of precise attention with the me. 
dizval architects. 

Professor Willis then came forward to 
deliver his lecture upon the architecture 
of Lincoln cathedral, which was entirely 
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extemporaneous. He commenced by ob- 
serving that he had now conducted the 
Institute and its visitors over four ca- 
thedrals, and this at Lincoln was the 
fifth which had fallen to his lot to de- 
scribe. They had visited in succession 
Canterbury, Winchester, York, and Nor- 
wich, every one of which he had en- 
deavoured to show was distinguished by 
some peculiarity, some connexion with 
history, some peculiarity of style, and upon 
these he had been enabled to enlarge. He 
had now examined the cathedral of Lin- 
coln, and must say that he was convinced 
that in magnificence and in all artistic 
qualities it is superior to them all.* Lin- 
coln, with some unimportant exceptions, 
is essentially an early-English building, 
and therefore at first it might be supposed 
that little could be said about it ; but when 
they examined it minutely, they would 
find that there existed in that early-Eng- 
lish no less than five or six other sub-divi- 
sions of style. He would tell them the 
simple history of the cathedral in the first 
place. They knew that Paulinus, in the 
old Saxon times, who converted the bar- 
barous inhabitants of the district, built a 
church at Lincoln, which was described 
by Bede to have been erected of stone, but 
of this nothing is now remaining, and it 
may have been on a wholly different site. 
There was no cathedral church at Lincoln 
until the time of Remigius the first Nor- 
man bishop, who removed the see from 
Dorchester in Oxfordshire in the year 
1085. Though opposed in this change by 
the archbishop of York, Remigius went 
on with the building of the church, and 
had so far completed it in the year 1092 
that the day was fixed for its consecration, 
when, by God’s providence, it became that 
of the interment of its founder. In 1125 
a fire occurred, and the roof fell upon 
the tomb of Remigius. The edifice was 
then repaired by Bishop Alexander, to 
whom the work of the western doorway 
may be attributed: whilst other portions 
of the front, including the rude bas-reliefs 
(which may be compared with similar 
bands of sculpture at the cathedral of 


* This preference of Lincoln cathedral 
was afterwards publicly re-echoed during 
the meeting by the Marquess of North- 
ampton, Mr. Britton, and other critics. 
A very distinguished architectural judge 
of the last century was also of this opi- 


nion. ‘ My lord Burlington was at Lin- 
coln; he called upon Mr. Simson, and saw 
the Roman hypocaust. He declared the 
front of the minster the finest in Europe, 
and that the cathedral in general exceeded 
York.’’ Letter of Stukeley to Gale, July 
13, 1740. Reliquiz Galeane, p. 187. 
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Verona), are probably part of the original 
work of Remigius. In 1185 occurred an 
event rare in English annals; an earth- 
quake split the church from the top to the 
bottom. Hugh de Grenoble became Bishop 
of Lincoln in the following year; and it 
is to this bishop that the construction of 
this magnificent edifice is chiefly to be re- 
' ferred. Its original plan appears to have 
nearly resembled that of Westminster 
Abbey, and of many continental cathe- 
drals, having a processional path round its 
eastern end, which opened into several 
apsidal chapels. The chapel of the Vir- 
gin was placed on the north, because the 
city wall prohibited an extension of the 
church to the east. The architect em- 
ployed by Bishop Hugh was a country- 
man of his own, named Hugh de Boys, 
brought from the neighbourhood of Tou- 
louse, and it is remarkable that another 
Frenchman, William de Sens, had just 
before rebuilt the cathedral of Canterbury 
(as described in so interesting a way in 
Prof. Willis’s Architectural History of 
that cathedral). Hugh de Boys was an 
artist of original and even eccentric genius, 
and the professor was not a little amusing 
on some of the Frenchman’s peculiarities. 
One of the most extraordinary instances 
in which it is displayed is the irregular 
groining of the choir at its western end— 
at which the work was evidently com- 
menced. In the ailes, the walls are 
adorned with double arcades, one built 
before the other, yet the hinder one per- 
fectly finished. But the most character- 
istic feature of his work is this, that he 
seized every opportunity to make de- 
tached shafts, in situations where engaged 
shafts are usual in early-English work. 
These peculiarities, however, die away as 
the works proceed ; and the study of this 
church, in its progress from the French- 
man’s beginning until its completion, af- 
fords a most interesting developementof the 
early-English style. The Chapter House, 
which has been usually attributed to 
Bishop Hugh, is proved by its mouldings, 
which are identical with those at the 
north-west end of the nave, to have been 
the Jast completed of the whole. Bishop 
Hugh consecrated his new church in 
1192; but its more distant portions were 
probably in progress for some years after 
his death in 1200, and, though the names 
of his successors are not mentioned in 
connection with the building, the work 
was no doubt carried on during their 
episcopates by the dean and chapter, and an 
entry on the patent rolls 7 Joh. (1205-6) 
shows that the work was then still un- 
finished. About the year 1240 (the exact 
year is differently stated by various au- 
thorities) an accident occurred, by the 
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downfall of some tower, but the par- 
ticulars of this occurrence and its conse- 
quences are not accurately ascertained. In 
1256 King Henry the Third issued a com- 
mission to examine the site of the cathedral, 
in order to determine how far it might be 
allowable to remove part of the city wall, 
in order toelongate the church. This was 
done with a view to the erection of the 
present presbytery, the intention of which 
Professor Willis described as being entirely 
to do honour to the local saint, the bishop 
Hugh before mentioned, who had now re- 
ceived the glories of canonization. To 
this presbytery the greatest perfection of 
the most beautiful period of English 
architecture was devoted, and it is here 
that the exquisite sculpture already brought 
before the attention of the Institute by 
Professor Cockerell is to be seen. It was 
completed in the year 1281, when the 
remains of Saint Hugh were translated to 
the golden shrine erected in its centre. 
Prof. Willis gave the following explana- 
tion why the present monument of the 
saint is not in the centre of the area. It 
was customary for shrines of saints to 
be elevated on high pillars, surrounded 
with arched seats for the reception of 
those who came to be relieved of their 
bodily infirmities. Such was the shrine 
at Canterbury, and that still remain- 
ing at Westminster. When the royal 
commissioners were sent to remove these 
shrines in the reign of Henry VIII. they 
were directed to inter the bones decently 
at one side; the gold and jeweis were then 
taken to the King’s treasury, and the sub- 
structure wholly destroyed. It is pro- 
bable, therefore, that when Bishop Fuller, 
after the Restoration of Charles IJ. placed 
an altar-tomb with a Latin inscription to 
the memory of Bishop Hugh, he raised it 
actually over the spot where the bones of 
the saint then rested, and where they were 
deposited when the shrine was removed. 
Prof. Willis concluded by observing that 
the fabric of Lincoln Minster is now in 
good condition, and its continual repair 
is well cared for (the annual produce of 
the fabric fund is we understand 918/.) ; 
but it is much to be desired that certain 
chapels, which have been recently used as 
workshops or depositories of rubbish, 
should be cleaned out, and made, as they 
were intended to be, an integral part of 
one great whole.—At the close of the 
afternoon service, Professor Willis ac- 
companied his auditors round the edifice. 
But before the morning meeting broke 
up, another paper was read by the Ven. 
Henry K. Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of 
Lincoln. Its subject was the appropria- 
tion of some ancient monuments remain- 
ing at the north-east end of the minster. 
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Adjoining to the tomb of Bishop Henry de 
Burghersh, who died in 1340, is that of his 
younger brother Sir Robert Burghersh ; 
and on the opposite side of the aile, built 
against the north wall, is that of Bartholo- 
mew lord Burghersh, the bishop’s brother. 
For these parties a college of chantrey 
priests was founded in Lincoln; and these 
monuments are correctly appropriated by 
Leland ; but by Dugdale (as printed in 
Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa) and Browne 
Willis, the last-mentioned is attributed to 
a lord Welles, an error which has been 
followed by some later writers. The 
monuments are adorned with many sta- 
tues of the relatives of the parties, ac- 
companied by shields of arms, nearly all 
of which were explained by the Arch- 
deacon: who directed attention to a pedi- 
gree of Burghersh, contained in Streat- 
feild’s Excerpta Cantiana, as correcting 
the errors of former authors : there is also 
another in Blore’s Rutland. 

At the evening meeting Lord Monson 
took the chair, as President of the Early 
and Medieval Section, and in opening 
the proceedings, observed that it was now 
more than twenty years since he first 
began to make researches into the history 
and antiquities of the county, and he would 
now make the confession that it was once 
his intention, and he was afraid the con- 
fession might appear presumptuous, to 
become the historian of Lincolnshire. 
That was a day-dream which would never 
be realised ; notwithstanding this, he by 
no means regretted having been under the 
influence of this dream, for his researches 
had enabled him to appreciate the labours 
of all those who followed the same pur- 
suit, and had afforded him much personal 
gratification. His lordship then referred 
to the natural disadvantages which for- 
merly existed in this county, and hoped 
that, with improved means of communi- 
cation, its interesting archeological re- 
mains would become more generally known. 

John Mitchell Kemble, esq: M.A. next 
proceeded, in a very animated and inter- 
esting manner, to deliver a lecture on the 
Runic inscriptions yet extant in England. 
Several drawings and fac-similes were 
placed before the audience; which, ac- 
companied by Mr. Kemble’s lucid expla- 
nations, made a dry and somewhat for- 
bidding subject intelligible and amusing to 
the merest novice. Three alphabets were 
exhibited, showing: 1. those called Norse 
or Scandinavian; 2. the Marcomannic, 
used in Holstein and Saxony north of the 
Elbe; and 3. those of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors ; and the lecturer explained that, 
though their use had been involved in some 
imaginary mystery, it was nothing more 
than such mystery as attached itself to ali 


literature in ignorant times, as they are 
simply alphabetical characters, After 
describing several of the inscriptions of 
the North of Europe, particularly some 
commemorative of the sea-kings on the 
rocks of the Baltic, Mr. Kemble pro- 
ceeded to specify such as had been found 
in this country. These were employed at 
the time when the kingdom of Northum- 
berland, which included Lincoln, was the 
principal scene of our civilization. After 
introducing his hearers to the sepulchral 
stones of Hartlepool, the cross at Lan- 
caster, and those of Bewcastle and Ruth- 
well, (for which we may refer to Mr. 
Kemble’s paper in the 28th volume of 
Archeologia,) he exhibited a copper dish 
found at Chertsey abbey, the inscription 
of which signifies ‘‘ Offer, sinner ;’’ and 
he explained the inscription on a comb 
which had been found at Lincoln, which, 
being in Norse-runes, furnishes testimony 
to the early Danish traffic: it was inter- 
preted to mean, ‘‘ Thor futta makes a good 
comb.’? This reminded him of the brooch 
found near Greenock, inscribed in the 
Northumbrian character, ‘‘ Guthred made 
me, Alfred owns me ;’’ and of the hilt of 
a sword, which had once led him to sup- 
pose that he had met with a weapon 
strengthened by some sacred charm, but 
which was decyphered, ‘ Skilling the 
eldertis my owner.’’ 

Thursday, July 27.—At an Historical 
Section, over which Mr. Hallam presided, 
the following papers were read— 

A narrative of the progress of King 
Henry VIII. through Lincolnshire in the 
year 1541, by the Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
F.S.A., being a continuation (in one sense 
a prelude) to the paper detailing the King’s 
progress through Yorkshire, read before 
the Institute at York. The King’s inten- 
tion in visiting York was to hold a per- 
sonal conference with his nephew the 
young King of Scotland, with the secondary 
object, probably, of visiting the two lately 
disturbed counties of Lincoln and York, 
and trying the effect which the presence 
and the sight of royal magnificence might 
have in dissipating the recollection of his 
former extreme severities, and inducing a 
more cordial reception of the new eccle- 
siastical state which he was establishing. 
The King left his palace at Westminster 
on Sunday the 7th July, arriving at North- 
ampton on the 2Ist, and was at Lud- 
dington on the 23d. He remained there 
three days, and then proceeded to Colly- 
weston, where he stayed ten days or more, 
and then entered Lincolnshire at the 
town of Stamford. He made, however, 
no stay in that towa, but proceeded im- 
mediately to Grimsthorpe. On the 8th 
the Court removed to Sleaford, where a 
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council sat on the 9th of August, and the 
King reached Lincoln in the evening. Of 
the reception of the King in this city Mr. 
Hunter had found noaccount. A few weeks 
after a bill of indictment was found by the 
grand jury of the county against the Queen 
(Katharine Howard) for the first of that 
series of acts of criminality for which she 
was afterwards brought to trial, and ulti- 
mately suffered the penalty of death. 
Some of the offences charged were com- 
mitted during the short stay which the 
King made at Lincoln and Gainsborough. 
When the King left this city he turned 
aside from the direct course, and we find 
him on the evening of the 12th at Gains- 
borough, where he remained stationary for 
four days, as the guest of Lord Borough, 
who had been called by him to the House 
of Lords about twelve years before, and 
who had the good sense to take no part in 
the tumultuous proceedings which had 
brought destruction on several of the an- 
cient families of Lincolnshire. At Gains- 
borough the King crossed the Trent, and 
proceeded to Scrooby, where the Arch- 
bishop of York had a house; he slept 
there that night, and on the next day 
reached his own manor-place in the centre 
of the Chase at Hatfield. He remained 
in Yorkshire, from the 11th of August 
to the 5th or 6th of October. On that 
day he crossed the Humber on the Lin- 
colnshire coast at Barrow, from whence 
he proceeded at once to Thornton Col- 
lege, the seat of a religious community, 
of which the King was the founder, 
where he remained on the 6th, 7th, and 
8th of October, the council sitting on 
the latter day. He next bent his course 
to Kettleby, where at that time lived 
Sir Robert Tyrwhitt, brother-in-law to 
Lord Borough. On the 11th of Octo- 
ber we find by the minute of the Privy 
Council that the King was at Mr. Tour- 
ner’s house, which Tourner is certainly an 
error for Tourney, whose house was at 
Kenby (Caenby). The King made no 
stay here, and proceeded the next day to 
South Carlton, where he slept at the house 
of Mr. Monson. This Mr. Monson was 
a knight, in all probability knighted by 
the King on this visit. He was an an- 
cestor of the eminent family of Monson, 
who were amongst the first persons ad- 
mitted into the order of baronets, and 
afterwards advanced to the peerage. The 
King was now in the near neighbourhood 
of Lincoln, and must have passed through 
the city a second time, as his next day’s 
remove was to Nocton, where he slept on 
the 13th, thence proceeding next day to 
Sleaford. Nocton was at that time the 
property of Thomas Wymbish, and we see 
here again that the King, in his visits 
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among the Lincolnshire nobility and 
gentry, kept himself within the circle of 
one great family connection, consisting of 
the Boroughs, Tyrwhitts, Tailboys, Tour- 
neys, Monsons, and Wymbish’s—all rela- 
tions. When he afterwards married Ka- 
tharine, the widow of Sir Edward Borough, 
he might himself be said to be a member 
of this Lincolnshire circle. The King’s 
next remove was to Sleaford, where he 
had a house of his own, acquired by the 
attainder of its proprietor, the unhappy 
Lord Hussey. While here he received an 
ambassador of the King of Portugal, come 
to treat concerning the conveyance of 
certain wheat from England to Portugal. 
He left Sleaford the next morning to pro- 
ceed to Grimsthorpe, where he slept, agd 
then left the county, proceeding to his 
own house at Collyweston, in Northamp- 
tonshire, and arrived at Windsor on the 
26th. 

The Rev. Francis C. Massingberd, M.A. 
read an historical memoir of the battle of 
Winsby, fought near Horncastle in the 
year 1643, between the royalists under Sir 
Ingram Hopton, and the parliamentarians 
under Cromwell. The authority which 
supplies the most accurate details of this 
event is the Parliamentary Chronicle of 
Vicars (though he misnames the place 
Ixbie); and Mr, Massingberd has suc 
ceeded in identifying nearly all the lo- 
calities which are mentioned in connection 
with the contest.—Sir Charles Anderson 
was able to state in illustration of the same 
period of history that the place near Gains- 
borough where General Cavendish was 
killed is still called Cavendish Bog; and 
at Lea, where a skirmish took place, two 
fields are still known by the names of Grey 
Coats and Red Coats. In Gainsborough 
register the interments of several soldiers 
are recorded for some days after.—Mr, 
Hunter remarked that justice has not been 
done to the merits of Vicars; with all his 
puritanical verbiage no other author of the 
period has preserved so many minute facts. 
Clarendon was largely indebted for his in- 
formation to Vicars. He would observe 
that Clarendon has a remarkable omission 
with regard to another Lincolnshire fight, 
that of Willoughby, in which Sir Philip 
Monckton, ancestor of Lord Galway, was 
the commander,—a suppression which he 
attributed to the Chancellor having a per- 
sonal antipathy to Sir Philip Monckton. 
(We may add, that Mr. Hunter has en- 
deavoured to compensate Sir Philip for 
Clarendon’s omissions in his History of 
South Yorkshire, vol. ii. p. 415.) 

The Rev. Charles H. Hartshorne, M.A. 
next read a dissertation on the Parliaments 
held at Lincoln, one of the most remark- 
able being that in the reign of Edward the 
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First, in which a unanimous negative was 
given to the claim which Pope Boniface 
had asserted to the sovereignty of Scot- 
land. 

In the afternoon a large party was 
formed to visit Stow and Gainsborough. 
The former was the site of the Saxon see 
of Lindisse or Sidnacester, and is recorded 
to have been ravaged by the Danes in the 
year 870, whereupon the Bishop removed 
to Dorchester in Oxfordshire. In the 
days of the Confessor, Bishop Eadnoth re- 
built the church for a priory of nuns, call- 
ing it Locus Sancte Marie, or St. Mary 
Stow, and the piers of the tower and 
parts of the transepts may be fairly as- 
signed to the latter period, even if portions 
of the walls do not belong to the still ear- 
lier Saxon church. Strong marks of fire 
on the exterior tempt the spectator to 
carry back his ideas to the torches of 
the Danes. Remigius, the first Bishop 
who presided at Lincoln, 1070-92, rebuilt 
this church, and to him may be assigned 
the nave; whilst the chancel, a fine spe- 
cimen of the Norman style, was the work 
of Bishop Alexander, 1123-47, who is 
known to have resided at the palace of 
Stow. 

At Gainsborough the great object of at- 
tention was the mansion of the Lords 
Borough, which had been mentioned, in 
Mr. Hunter’s paper in the morning, as 
having received King Henry VIII. It 
has ancient portions of stone, of brick, 
and of wood, and all curious. The hall 
remained in its original state until about 
sixty years ago, when the carved corbels 
sustaining the roof were removed. John 
Wesley once preached here; but subse- 
quently it has been converted into a the- 
atre. A fragment of painting in imitation 
of tapestry showed itself on the wall; it 
represented an ostrich among fruits and 
flowers, with the imperfect motto ... ue 
peace and}... In another part of the 
house was a wounded deer browsing, 
drawn in outline. There is an elegant 
oriel of stone ; and the wooden portions 
of the structure are remarkable, particu- 
larly for their windows having carved 
tracery of that material. A brick tower, 
with stone dressings, commands a view of 
the neighbourhood. This house was in- 
habited by the family of Hickman until 
about a century ago, when a Countess of 
Abingdon gave birth to a child here. It 
has since been divided into several tenures, 
and one wing is now being repaired for 
public purposes. Thomas the first Lord 
Borough, in the reign of Henry VII., is 
stated by Leland to have *‘ made most of 
the motid manor-place by the west end of 
the chirch-yarde.’’ 

The travelling archeologists were hos- 
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pitably entertained to luncheon, partly by 
the Rev. Mr. Bird, the Vicar of Gains- 
borough, but chiefly by Sir Charles An- 
derson, Bart., at Lea, where they found the 
church undergoing a judicious repair under 
his superintendence. They returned to 
Lincoln by way of Torkesey. This is a 
place of ancient importance, having been 
in fact the port of Lincoln (before the rise 
of Gainsborough), and the spot at which 
the Foss-dyke was made to join the Trent. 
Here, in the primeval days of Christianity, 
Paulinus baptised some of his converts in 
the open river. It now presents no object 
of note, except what is called the castle, 
standing within range of the floods, being 
in fact the ruins of an Elizabethan man- 
sion, which was sacked by the Parlia- 
mentarians during the civil war. Once 
more, before reaching Lincoln, the tra- 
vellers alighted to view, at Drinsey Nook, 
the gibbet and irons of Tom Otter, who 
was bung in ¢terrorem in 1804, for having 
murdered one of two women he had 
married. This monument of by-gone 
barbarism was still sufficiently modern to 
recall divers early reminiscences to the 
minds of the elder members of the party. 
Its being shown as a rarity alone gives it 
some historical importance as marking a 
change of national sentiment. 

At an evening meeting the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, M.A. read a paper on the 
Castle of Lincoln. He recited the infor- 
mation of an inquisition held in 3 Edw. I. 
which states that Lincoln Castle had been 
held in the royal demesne, together with 
the city, bythe Kings Henry I., Henry IL., 
Richard, and John, and that King John 
committed its custody to Gerard de Cam- 
ville, during pleasure; after whose de- 
cease, his widow the lady Nicholaa de 
Hay also held it, in time of peace and war, 
during the royal pleasure; afterwards, 
King Henry III. had committed it suc- 
cessively to Philip de Lascelles, Walter 
de Evermue, and William de Longespey ; 
after whose death Queen Alianor held it, 
with the wardship of William de Longes- 
pey junior: and the jurors added that 
Henry de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, then held 
it, having married the daughter of Wil- 
liam de Longespey. Mr. Hartshorne re- 
marked that we are justified in inferring 
that a castle existed at Lincoln in the days 
of the Conqueror ; but that, having made 
a careful survey of it, he had found no 
architectural feature which could have an 
earlier period given to it than the reign of 
Henry II. We may ask, however, whether 
a slightly increased antiquity may not be 
assigned to the keep, supposing it to be 
‘* the earl’s own town,’’ mentioned in the 
accord made between King Stephen and 
the Earl of Chester in 1151, ‘* which his 
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mother (Lucy Countess of Chester) had 
fortified.’’—Lincoln castle was the sub- 
ject of subsequent remarks from Mr. 
Willson, which will be found hereafter. 
Mr. Edmund Sharpe, of Lancaster, 
architect, then read an essay ‘‘ On the 
Geometrical Period of English Church 
Architecture.’” Mr. Sharpe (who has a 
work now in the press on the subject) 
recommends a nomenclature and a classi- 
fication differing somewhat from that of 
Mr. Rickman, anda division of church 
architecture into seven periods instead of 
Jour. In Mr. Rickman’s classification, 
the Norman style comprises the whole of 
those buildings in which the circular arch 
was used; whilst those in which the 
pointed arch was employed are divided 
into three styles or classes—namely, the 
early-English, the Decorated, and the Per- 
pendicular. The titles of the two last- 
mentioned Mr. Rickman professed to de- 
rive from the character of their windows, 
conceiving that no part of a building ex- 
hibits peculiarities of style in so promi- 
nent and characteristic a manner as its 
windows. In strict accordance with this 
rule, which may be assumed to be a correct 
and valuable one, Mr. Sharpe proposes to 
shew that, had Mr. Rickman gone a step 
further, and classed the whole of the build- 
ings of pointed architecture according to 
the forms of their windows, under four 
heads instead of three, he would have ob- 
tained a classification equally simple, but 
more intelligible and convenient, and 
would have enabled us to compare the 
buildings of our own country with those 
of corresponding character and nearly con- 
temporaneous date on the continent, in a 
manner that would have established an 
analogy between them, which, according 
to the present classification, has no appa- 
rent existence. In admitting traceried 
windows within the category of early- 
English work, Mr. Rickman appears to 
have had some difficulty occasionally in 
his descriptions, and to have been at a 
loss, in fact, to know where to draw the 
line between early-English and Decorated 
work. Thus, in speaking of the presby- 
tery of Lincoln Cathedral, he describes it 
as a ‘* sort of transition to the Decorated 
style ;’’ and it will be found that there 
exists a large and important class of build- 
ings, characterised by the geometrical forms 
of their window tracery, which has hitherto 
been treated as belonging partly to the 
early-English and partly to the Decorated 
styles, but which is in reality distinct from 
both, and pre-eminently entitled, from 
the number and beauty of its examples, 
to separate classification. To this class 
of buildings, then, Mr. Sharpe proposes 
to assign a period embracing the latter 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXX. 


portion of Mr. Rickman’s early- English 
period, and the earlier part of his Deco- 
rated period, commencing at the point 
where tracery properly so called began to 
be used, and terminating at the point 
where the leading lines of that tracery 
began to be no longer circular, but flow- 
ing. Supposing this period to be adopted 
as that of a distinct style, we then have 
the buildings of pointed architecture di- 
vided into four classes, which are charac- 
terised by their windows, and therefore 
easily distinguished. We have, first, those 
in which the lancet window only appears; 
secondly, those which contain windows 
having simple geometrical tracery ; thirdly, 
those which have windows of flowing 
tracery; and fourthly, those in which the 
leading lines of the window tracery are 
vertical and horizontal. Mr. Sharpe de- 
nominates these four periods as follows : — 
Duration. 
Lancet . . 1190—1245 55 years. 
Geometrical 1245—1315 70 ,, 
Curvilinear . 1315—1360 — 
Rectilinear . 1360—1500 140 ,, 
310 
Friday, July 28.—This day was wholly 
devoted to a long excursion, which in- 
cluded the castle and church of Newark, 
the church of Hawton, the collegiate 
church of Southwell, and Wollaton Hall 
near Nottingham, a very numerous com- 
pany being conveyed to these several 
places by a special train of the railway. 
At Newark, besides the general features 
of the magnificent cruciform church, of 
Perpendicular architecture (of which Mr. 
J. H. Parker, with his customary kind- 
ness, had furnished the members with Ar- 
chitectural Notes), attention was directed to 
the handsome octagon font, or rather the 
stem of one, carved with statuettes in relief, 
and bearing this motto* round its base :-— 


Carne rei nati sunt hoc Deo fonte renati. 


The chantry chapels on each side the 
altar appear to have been erected by the 
merchants of the town; in one of them 
Professor Willis observed an extraordinary 
hagioscope, formed like a pair of spec- 
tacles, to direct the eyes of the person 
using it to two distant altars at once; on 
the screen outside the same chapel is the 
painting of Death and the Gallant, of 


* We give this in correction of Dickin- 
son’s History of Newark, p. 277, where 
the inscription is misread thus: ‘ Suis. 
nati. sunt. Deo. hoc. fonte. renati. erunt.”’ 
In the same place is a bad representation 
of the font: the bowl is of the period of 
the Restoration, when it was restored after 
having been ‘‘demolished by the rebels.’’ 
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which an etching was published in our 
Magazine for July, 1846: and fixed on the 
wall behind the high altar is the magnifi- 
cent sepulchral brass of Flemish workman- 
ship, to the memory of Alan Fleming, 
1372, traditionally said to have been bro- 
ther to the Bishop of Lincoln, by whom 
the church was dedicated. This is en- 
graved in Dickinson’s History of Newark, 
but that author mistook the civil costume 
of the figure for ecclesiastical. 

Of the beautiful Decorated chancel at 
Hawton, a series of engravings on a large 
scale has been published by the Ecclesio- 
logical Society. 

At Southwell the church was highly ad- 
mired as a fine example of early Norman 
architecture, and the remains of the archie- 
piscopal palace were explored. In the 
garden was found a Norman necessarium, 
still entire, consisting of five niches con- 
structed round a central column. 

At Wollaton Hall the travellers were 
hospitably entertained by Lord Middleton. 
It is remarkable for its fine situation, and 
its lofty central hall, rising like a great 
tower above the surrounding building ; 
its external height being, indeed, increased 
by a spacious room above the hall. An 
erroneous statement is current in books 
relating to this part of the country that 
Wollaton Hall was erected after 1616; 
whereas this inscription, on the garden 
front, precisely states the period of its 
erection: ‘* En has Francisci Willughbi 
militis edes rara arte extructas Willugh. 
beisq. relictas. Inchoate 1580 et finite 
1588.’’ Every stone is said to have been 
brought from Ancaster pits on pack- 
saddles. 

In the evening the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of Lincoln entertained the Institute 
at the County Assembly Rooms, a special 
grant of 1007. having been made for the 
occasion. A large number of the resi- 
dents of the city and neighbourhood were 
invited, and the soirée resolved itself into 
a regular ball. 

Saturday, July 29.—In a morning 
meeting several papers were read; of 
which the first was by the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne, M.A. On the Palace and Par- 
liaments of the Plantagenets at Clipstone. 
This royal residence in Sherwood Forest 
was formed at an early period, and Mr. 
Hartshorne had coliected from the public 
records many notices regarding it from 
the reign of Henry II. to that of Edward 
II. It was granted by King James I. to 
the ancestor of the Duke of Portland, its 
present owner. 

The next paper was an architectural 
description of Heckington church, Lin- 
colnshire, by Mr. Lewin, of Boston. It 
is one of the finest existing specimens of 
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the Decorated style, and contains the 
richly-carved Easter Sepulchre, which 
is engraved in the Vetusta Monumenta 
and Creasy’s History of Sleaford.—The 
Marquess of Northampton called Mr. 
Sharpe’s attention to the similarity be- 
tween the east window of Heckington 
and that of Selby abbey church ; and Mr. 
Sharpe replied that they were exactly simi- 
lar in their general design and in their 
mouldings, but there were some slight 
differences of detail. 

J. M. Kemble, esq. then delivered a 
very important lecture on the Rights of 
Royalty previous to the Norman Con- 
quest, but to the contents of which we 
have little means of doing justice. He 
commenced by remarking the unfounded 
system on which the Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory was formerly based, when it was 
considered that the country was regu- 
larly divided into seven or eight king- 
doms. In the year 656 no less than 
thirty kings were slain at the battle between 
Penda king of Mercia and Oswiu king 
of Northumberland, between the Trent 
and Humber. The dominions of these 
kings were of course extremely circum- 
scribed ; but between the seventh century 
and the close of the tenth they were all 
gradually reduced to the rank of Dukes, 
and the whole country acknowledged a 
single sovereign. The Anglo-Saxon king 
was elected, and primogeniture was not 
always regarded; the princes performed 
the act of coronation, the prelates merely 
administering the coronation oath, and 
anathematizing those who dared to oppose. 
The first duty of the king was the mainte- 
nance of the public peace: though this did 
not suppress the existence of private wars, 
which were in fact recognised under cer- 
tain restrictions. He was the chief guar- 
dian of boundaries, and exercised a func- 
tion partly sacerdotal and partly judicial. 
The notion that trial by jury was insti- 
tuted by Alfred is a vulgar error, and Mr. 
Kemble expressed his regret that it should 
be stamped as authentic by a fresco in the 
new houses of parliament : an idea equally 
ridiculous with another which represented 
King Ethelred pointing to Stonehenge. 
Asser says of King Alfred that he investi- 
gated the merits of legal disputes brought 
before him with great care and judgment ; 
but it is not likely that this implies any 
interference with the county courts, and, 
as the Curia Regis did not exist in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, it can only mean 
that, as a landowner, he was attentive to 
maintain the just rights of property among 
his own sokemen : for it is known that even 
at alater period the county court over-ruled 
the decisions of the king’s court. The 
king himself was subject to the law. The 
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Anglo-Saxon king exercised the preroga- 
tive of pardon, had escheats and forfeitures 
of all great offenders, all treasure trove, 
and wreck: the royalties of mines and 
minerals ; tolls of bridges and markets ; 
the lordship of the forests (and the forest 
laws were equally stringent as in the Nor- 
man times, though the forests themselves 
were not so extensive) ; and the patronage 
and protection of all strangers, and espe- 
cially the Jews. The advance of his power 
was of gradual growth ; nor were different 
Geer of government introduced by 
illiam the Norman, though the regal 
authority was more arbitrarily exercised. 

A document was then read, received 
from the Rev. S. B. Turner, of Hales- 
worth, Suffolk, being the statement made 
by Sir Edward Lake, D.C.L. Chan- 
cellor of Lincoln, relative to his services 
performed to King Charles the First. It 
states that in the year 1643, on the anni- 
versary of the battle of Edgehill, he was 
introduced into the presence chamber at 
Oxford, where his merits were acknow- 
ledged, and the King gave him a baronetcy 
and an augmentation to his arms, viz. 
Gules, a right arm armed, carrying upon 
a sword a banner argent, charged with a 
cross between sixteen shields of the first, 
and in the centre point one of the lions 
of England; also for a crest, a chevalier 
fighting, his left arm hanging useless, and 
holding a bridle in his teeth, his scarf red, 
his sword andhorseccruentated. Thesixteen 
shields were intended to allude to Sir Ed- 
ward having received that number of wounds 
on the field of Edgehill. The grant of the 
baronetcy did not pass the great seal, but 
in 1711 that dignity was conferred on his 
great-nephew Sir Bibye Lake, the an- 
cestor of the present Sir Samuel Winter 
Lake, Bart.—Mr. Nicholson mentioned 
that this chivalrous chancellor is noticed 
in Hackett’s Life of Archbishop Williams, 
and in the Life of Bishop Saunderson, 
He resided in Lincoln, and his monument 
remains in the cathedral. 

George Boole, esq. of Lincoln, com- 
municated a paper upon the philosophy 
of Robert Grosteste, bishop of Lincoln in 
the 13th century, which had been sug- 
gested by his having recognised an early 
edition of one of his treatises, not noticed 
in the catalogue of the Bishop’s works, 
appended to his Life by Dr. Pegge. It 
bears this title, “‘ Libellus Linconiensis de 
phisicis lineis, angulis, et figuris, per quas 
omnes acciones naturales complentur.’’ 
It was printed at Nuremberg in 1503, and 
a copy on vellum is io the British Mu- 
seum, with a coloured engraving on the 
title-page, representing the sun’s rays 
streaming through a convex mirror, and 
the phenomenon of refraction as exhibited 
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by a stick in a vessel of water. Thesame 
treatise was one of nineteen by the same 
author, which were printed eleven years 
after at Venice, but the production of the 
Nuremberg press now noticed is earlier 
than any other printed piece of Grosteste’s 
works, 

Mr. Hunter then gave some account of 
the two old collectors for the Topograph 
of Lincolnshire, Gervase Holles | 
Bishop Saunderson, and of the present 
depositories of their papers, with a view 
to elicit further information respecting 
them. Holles was a member of the family 
of Holles, who were afterwards Dukes of 
Newcastle, and himself a resident of 
Grimsby. The greater part of his Collec- 
tions for Lincolnshire are now in the 
British Museum, having become united 
there as portions of two previously dis- 
tinct manuscript libraries, the Harleian 
and the Lansdownian. The portion which 
belongs to the Harleian department is a 
single folio volume containing church 
notes made in many parts of Lincolnshire 
and a few in the neighbouring counties of 
Nottingham and Derby. They are con- 
fined almost entirely to copies of epitaphs 
and accounts of coat-armour, the antiqua- 
ries of Holles’ age not having learned to 
pay attention to the many other points of 
interest which the ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices of England present. But it isa 
valuable volume, and has been much re- 
sorted to at the Museum. The portion 
in the Lansdowne department consists of 
six folio volumes, filled, for the most part, 
with copies of charters and records, and 
deductions from them of Lincolnshire 
genealogies. There is in the Museum 
another volume of his Collections pre- 
sented by Sir Joseph Banks. — Bishop 
Saunderson was not a native of Lincoln. 
shire, having been bora in the west riding 
of the county of York, but he was early 
beneficed in Lincolnshire, where he had 
the living of Boothby Pagnel. He made 
large collections, consisting of church 
notes, pedigrees, copies of charters and 
records, and references to records for 
matters relating to the county. The fate 
of his Collections has been quite the reverse 
of the fate which has attended those of 
his contemporary and fellow-labourer ; 
for, though the Bishop in his will expresses 
his high sense of the value of his Collec- 
tions, and his desire that they might be 
kept together, they have become dispersed 
in private hands, and no portion of them, 
it is believed, has found its way into any 
public library. Sir Joseph Banks be- 
came possessed of three or four volumes, 
one of which is of peculiar value, as it 
contains arranged references to the public 
records for matter pertaining to very many 
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of the parishes of Lincolnshire, in the 
manner of Tanner for the monasteries. 
This and the rest of Sir Joseph Banks’s 
share of these remains are now in the 
hands of Sir Edward Knatchbull, a gentle- 
man every way worthy to possess them. 
In the middle of the last century certain 
portions of them were in the hands of Mr. 
Simpson of Lincoln, and it is believed 
that it is from those that the account of 
the monuments and inscriptions in the 
church of Lincoln was obtained which 
Peck printed in the Desiderata. Cole of 
Milton says that, in his time, Mr. Lee, 
rector of Ingham in Suffolk, had some of 
them. Two or three volumes of pedigrees 
and arms are in the possession of the 
family of Mr. Watson, the author of the 
History of Halifax, which, there is reason 
to think, are portions of Saunderson’s 
labours. And, finally, a gentleman who 
is said to be a descendant of the Bishop, 
living in the neighbourhood of Gainsbo- 
rough, possesses some portion of them.— 
Sir C. Anderson confirmed the latter part 
of this statement, and added that the 
Bishop’s tobacco-box (now used for sugar) 
is in the hands of the family of King of 
Ashby, who are descended from him. 

The same day a party of the Institute 
went to visit Kirkstead Abbey, Tattershall 
Castle, and Boston. The Great Northern 
directors liberally entertained the expedi- 
tion to railway, steamboat, and refresh- 
ments. 

At an evening meeting the Rev. Francis 
C, Massingberd read a paper explanatory 
of the name of the Grecian Stairs, which 
is a flight of steps leading up the steepest 
part of the hill at Lincoln to the Min- 
ster Yard. In an old map of the city 
they are called the Greestan stairs, where 
the syllable sfan may refer to the steps 
being of stone,* but Mr. Massingberd 





* The author of the letter-press to 
Storer’s Cathedrals, a very self-confident 
person, has a note in the first page of his 
description of Lincoln, in which, after 
censuring the hardihood of conjecture 
which could have induced Mr. Gough and 
others to derive the Grecian Stairs from 
* gress, a landing-place,” he intimates that 
avery little knowledge of mineralogy would 
have taught them that the name was from 
the stone called by the French gres, of 
which the stairs were made. Some of our 
readers may be glad to be informed that 
the descriptions which accompany Storer’s 
plates ‘‘were written wholly by Mr. 
Brown, who manifested much intemperate 
zeal in his political and religious remarks,’’ 
as is very justly observed by Mr. Britton 
in his Architectural Antiquities, vol. v. p. 
Xxix, 
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thinks that the original name was merely 
the Greesen, i. e. the steps, in illustration 
of which he cited many passages from old 
writers, among which was this most ap- 
propriate one from Wickliffe’s Bible, Acts 
xxi. 40, ‘and whanne he suffrid, Poul 
stode on the greesen,’’ where the versions 
of Tyndale, Cranmer, and Geneva have the 
word ‘‘steppes,’’? the Rheims and the 
Authorized ‘ stairs.’’+ The Archdeacon 
of Lincoln remarked, in corroboration of. 
this explanation, that the meadows at the 
foot of the Grecian stairs are called the 
grees-leys. 

Mr. Britton then addressed the meeting. 
He had intended to read a paper on cas- 
tellated architecture ; but his friend Mr. 
Godwin, who was gone on the excursion, 
had it still in his pocket. He spoke, how- 
ever, with reference to his first visit to 
Lincoln forty years before, his subsequent 
labours in the field of architectural anti- 
quities, and his concurrence with all that 
Professor Willis had said in praise of the 
Minster, which gave great satisfaction to 
the townsmen, who were present in large 
numbers; the Mechanics’ Institute and 
their families having been invited to view 
the temporary museum. 

Sunday, July 30.—The service at the 
cathedral was very numerously attended 
by the members of the Institute. The 
Very Rev. Dr. Ward, the Dean of Lin- 
coln, preached from Genesis, xxviii. 
‘* How dreadful is this place! this is none 
other but the house of God, and this is 
the gate of heaven!’’ Having alluded to 
all that had been said during the week in 
praise of the material beauty of the temple 
in which they were assembled, he pro- 
ceeded to enforce, in eloquent terms, the 
necessity of a correspondent regard for 
the spiritual edification of the Church 
itself, and its individual members. 

Monday, July 31.—The Institute re- 
sumed its sittings at an early hour, in order 
to afford time for the delivery of several 
papers before the closing general meeting. 

+ In another etymology Mr. Massing- 
berd was, we think, less successful. The 
sluices, or artificial drains, at Lincoln 
were called gowés, and one of the churches 
is still distinguished as St. Peter at Gowts. 
There is an old inn, also, which was for- 
merly called the Three Gowts, but now 
the Black Goat. Mr. Massingberd sug- 
gested that gowt is a compound word, 
from go-out; but he will find the same 
word in other languages,—the old Danish 
giota, and French égout, goute, youttiére 
(whence our gutter); and there is an 
Anglo-Saxon verb geotan, fundere. See 
the note in Mr. Way’s Promptorium Par- 
vulorum, p. 205. 
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The first was on “'The Mint of Lincoln,’’ 
by Edward Hawkins, esq. Keeper of the 
Antiquities at the British Museum. He 
commenced by stating that this subject 
had already been investigated at consider- 
able length by Mr. Maurice Johnson, the 
founder of the Spalding Society, whose 
essay is printed in the Bibliotheca Topo- 
graphica Britannica. Mr. Johnson, with 
the fond partiality for his native county 
which will occasionally warp the judgment 
of even a stern antiquary, endeavours to 
give a Lincoln origin to various coins 
issued under the authority of the Roman 
emperors, upon which appear the letters 
L.C. which he interprets to be Lindum 
Colonia. Admitting that Lindum Colonia 
was the Roman name for Lincoln, it does 
not follow, as a matter of course, that 
those letters are intended for the initials 
of this city. They may, and with more 
probability, be assigned to Londini (Lon- 
don), or Lugdunium (Lyons), for it is by 
no means certain that the coins in ques- 
tion were struck even in thisisland. The 
letter C may stand for civitas, a word ap- 
propriate to any of these towns, or it may 
stand for cusa, and indeed it has been so 
interpreted upon numerous coins on which 
it occurs, intimating thatthe coin was cusa, 
or struck, at the place indicated by the 
preceding letters, as, for instance, P.L.C. 
or P.LON.C. Pecunia Londoni cusa. 
But though it has been deemed necessary, 
in obedience to the dictates of truth, to 
invalidate the claims of Lincoln to a mint 
in Roman times, founded upon the let- 
ters L.C., Mr. Hawkins admitted that the 
station was one of considerable import- 
ance, and therefore it is by no means 
improbable that Lincoln may have been 
one of the many places where coins were 
struck when Britain was under the do- 
minion of the Romans ; but it is upon this 
probability alone that Lincoln must rest her 
pretensions to be considered a Roman mint, 
for it is difficult to discover any collateral 
evidence to fortify this claim. It is true 
there is still in existence a piece of wall, 
called the Mint Wall, and it is also indis- 
putably true that this piece of wall is of 
Roman construction ; but this may have 
been the site of a mint in later times, when 
we know that a mint did certainly exist in 
Lincoln, and its name may have been then 
given to it. Some of the clay-moulds, which 
were used in the Roman times for multi- 
plying coin, have been found in or near 
Lincoln, but not within the boundaries of 
the Roman city. With respect to the 
Anglo-Saxon coinage, Ruding did not dis- 
cover any coin bearing upon its surface 
the name of Lincoln of an earlier reign 
than that of Edgar, whose accession to the 
throne was in 959 ; but in one of his own 
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plates, xv. fig. 9, is a coin which he 
overlooked, showing the existence of the 
Lincoln mint in the time of Alfred, which 
is sixty years earlier. The next coin no- 
ticed by Mr. Hawkins is one bearing the 
words LINCOIA CIVIT, and the name 
of St. Martin. This coin, and another 
struck at York, which bears the name 
of St. Peter, resemble the coins of Eric 
King of Northumberland, from the year 
927 to 951, and it is probable that they 
were struck during his reign. Pau- 
linus, the apostle of the kingdom of North- 
umberland, is recorded to have dedicated 
the first church at York to St. Peter, and 
the first at Lincoln to St. Martin, and 
these in consequence were respectively 
regarded as the patron saints of either 
city. No coins bearing the name of Lin- 
coln are now extant which were struck in 
the reigns of Edward the Elder, Athelstan, 
Edmund, Edred, or Edwy. Of all the 
succeeding monarchs, however, coins still 
exist, and the public records relating to 
the mint show that Lincoln was rapidly 
increasing in wealth and importance. In 
the reign of Edward the Confessor the city 
paid 30 pounds to the King and Earl; 
but when Domesday book was compiled it 
paid one hundred pounds, and the mint 
seventy-five, a larger sum, so far as we 
may rely upon the accuracy of that record, 
than was paid by any other mint. After 
the Conquest we find that the Lincoln mint 
continued in operation, from coins still 
existing, of William I. and II., Henry I., 
Stephen, and Henry II. Of the reigns of 
Richard I. and John we have no remain- 
ing coins whatever, but we have records 
which prove that the mint establishment 
was still maintained, for Richard I., at the 
commencement of his reign, granted cer- 
tain privileges to the citizens of Lincoln, 
from which the King’s officers and money- 
ers were excluded. King John, in the 
ninth year of his reign, commanded the 
moneyers and officers of certain specified 
cities, of which Lincoln was one, to seal 
up their dies with their own seals, and ap- 
pear at Westminster within fifteen days of 
the morrow of St. Denys, to receive there 
the King’s command. Money still exists 
of this mint struck by Henry III., and 
some of the short cross pennies (upon the 
appropriation of which to Henry II. or 
Henry III. numismatists have been much 
divided) bear the name NICOLE, which 
was the Norman name of the city. It is 
remarkable that in the year 1180 Henry II. 
introduced a French artist, Philip Aymary, 
of Tours, to superintend a new and im- 
proved coinage. Edward I. struck coins 
at Lincoln, but later than this reign we 
have not any certain evidence of the exist- 
ence of the Lincoln mint.—Mr. Kemble 
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said, from what he knew of Anglo-Saxon 
history, Alfred could have very little power 
or influence in Lincoln, and, with respect 
to the coin mentioned by Mr, Hawkins, 
stronger confirmation seemed to be re- 
uired than the name of Alfred on one side 
of a coin and a monogram on the other. 

James Talbot, esq. M.R.I.A. next read 
an architectural description of the church 
of Chesterblade in Somersetshire. 

Lord Monson read a paper of consider- 
able local interest, being a summary of nar- 
ratives of several Lincolnshire feuds, il- 
lustrating the state of society in the middle 
ages. Of these the one best known was 
that of the Rosses of Melton Ross and 
the Tyrwhitts, from the tradition that 
James I. being shortly after in the county, 
and hearing of a great loss of life at an 
affray of two hunting parties, ordered a 
gallows to be erected in terrorem. There 
were certain errors in this tradition. The 
feud happened 200 years previous, and the 
point most worthy of record was the con- 
clusion of the decree of the arbitrators, 13 
Henry IV. Another serious feud was 
that of the Delalaunds and the Knights of 
St. John, seated at Temple Bruere, a few 
particulars of which were in the History 
of Sleaford, but much more detailed ac- 
counts would be found among the MSS. 
at Oxford. The Delalaunds and their 
ancestors, the Esshebys, had originally 
been great benefactors of that ecclesiastical 
establishment, but the Delalaunds suffered 
severely in the wars of the Roses. Sir 
Thomas Delalaund, after the battle of 
Stamford, was executed at Grantham, 
1469, and the descendants sunk into im- 


poverished circumstances, and their more- 


powerful neighbours at Temple Bruere 
made successive encroachments on the 
property at Ashby Delalaund for more 
than sixty years. The Reformation how- 
ever approaching, brought the oppressor 
to the level of the oppressed. In a few 
years more both parties were swept from 
the view. One more of these singular 
feuds he would shortly allude to. Arthur 
Hall, of Grantham, was one of the most 
uarrelsome men of the reign of Elizabeth. 
He was now better known as the first 
English translator of Homer, and seems 
to have had a fellow feeling with the hero 
of the Iliad. His dispute with Mallery 
has been reprinted from an old pamphlet. 
He quarrelled first with the public for 
parliamentary privilege, then with the 
parliament itself, and got himself ex- 
pelled. He libelled them, was put into 
prison, and quarrelled with the judge who 
condemned him, and finally quarrelled 
with his constituents, who would pay him 
no wages after he was expelled. But the 
feud which connected Arthur Hall with 
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the present account was that between him 
and the Thorolds, aided by their relatives 
the Markhams. It was full of curious 
details illustrative of the period. The 
parties beleaguered each other with re- 
tainers, were armed with swords and 
bucklers, &c. but never came to serious 
blows. Lord Monson concluded by read- 
ing at length a narrative of the various 
feuds in which the Earl of Lincoln, in 
the reign of Elizabeth, was engaged with 
the Savilles, and more especially the Dy- 
mokes, and which continued during the 
whole of the Earl’s life. 

John Gough Nichols, esq. F.S.A. read 
the next paper, on “The Descent of the 
Ancient Earldom of Lincoln’? The 
author commenced by contrasting a mo- 
dern earldom, such as the earldom of 
Lincoln which has now existed for, 276 
years in the family of Clinton, with the 
ancient dignity, of which the old earldom 
of Lincoln is an example. The modern 
earldom is indivisible, inalienable, and de- 
scending in regular succession to all the 
male heirs of the body of the grantee until 
they fail. The old earldom of Lincoln 
was at one time divided between coparce- 
ners; it was more than once transferred 
from one person to another; it was re- 
tained in the hands of the Crown, and let 
to farm; and, throughout its early his- 
tory, instead of descending from father to 
son, it was almost entirely dependent on 
the rights of female inheritance. The 
Countess Lucia (wife of Ranulph Earl of 
Chester, and mother of William de Rou- 
mare, who became Earl of Lincoln in the 
reign of King Stephen,) deduced her de- 
scent from Turold, sheriff of Lincolnshire 
in the Saxon times, and lord of Spalding, 
where he was succeeded by Algar Earl of 
Mercia, to whom also the Countess is 
supposed to have been related. In the 
year 1140 King Stephen first confirmed 
the dignity of Earl of Lincoln to William 
de Roumare ; but, shortly after he had re- 
ceived this fayour, Earl William and his 
half-brother Ranulph Earl of Chester 
seized Lincoln Castle by surprise when it 
was garrisoned by the King, and in the 
following year (1141) they defeated and 
captured the King in battle at Lincoln. 
Immediately after this event the Earl of 
Chester gave his niece Hawise (who seems 
te have been a coheiress of the earldom) 
in marriage to a young baron possessed of 
large possessions in Lincolnshire, named 
Gilbert de Gand; and it was then that 
there flourished at one time two Earls of 
Lincoln, namely, William de Roumare 
from 1140 to 1168, and Gilbert de Gand 
from 1141 to 1156. The latter had a 
daughter only, Alice, married to Simon 
Earl of Northampton. The former had a 
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grandson and heir, of the same name as 
himself, who is sometimes called an Earl, 
and appears to have enjoyed that titular 
rank, but not the Earldom of Lincoln. 
King Richard the First let the county to 
farm to a perpetual sheriff named Gerard 
de Camville, who retained his office during 
the greater part of that reign and the reign 
of John, and under whose widow the castle 
withstood a siege in 1216. At that time 
Gilbert de Gand the Second, nephew to 
the former, was made Earl of Lincoln by 
Prince Louis of France, who had espoused 
the cause of the confederate Barons of 
England; but this Gilbert never obtained 
possession of the castle. The Barons were 
defeated at the memorable battle of Lin- 
coln, fought in 1217, by which King Henry 
the Third was established on the throne, 
and the earldom of Lincoln was imme- 
diately given to the Earl of Chester, who 
was great-grandson to the Countess Lucia 
before mentioned. He died in 1231; but, 
shortly before his death, transferred the 
earldom by charter to his daughter Hawise, 
widow of Robert de Quency; and she 
again, after her father’s decease and the 
consequent partition of his property (where- 
upon she received the lands appertaining 
to the castle and honour of Bolingbroke), 
transmitted the dignity to her son-in-law 
John de Lacy, constable of Chester. This 
was the first of the house of Lacy who was 
Ear! of Lincoln; he died in 1240; his 
son Edmund in 1257; and Henry de Lacy, 
the next in succession, was Earl of Lincoln 
for fifty-five years, from 1257 to 1312. 
His daughter and heiress, Alice, was mar- 
ried to Thomas Earl of Lancaster (grand- 


son of King Henry the Third), who thus. 


became Ear! of Lincoln, as did successively 
her second and third husbands, Eubulo le 
Strange and Hugh le Fresnes. The next 
Earl was Henry Duke of Lancaster, ne- 
phew of Thomas; he died in 1361. His 
son-in-law, John of Ghent, fourth son of 
King Edward the Third, also enjoyed this 
with other earldoms, being Earl of Rich- 
mond, Derby, Lincoln, and Leicester. In 
the person of his son, Henry of Boling- 
broke, who obtained the throne as Henry 
the Fourth in 1399, the earldom of Lin- 
coln merged in the crown. As a title ap- 
pertaining to the blood royal, it was sub- 
sequently conferred by King Edward the 
Fourth in 1467 on his nephew John de la 
Pole, son and heir-apparent of John Duke 
of Suffolk ; and again by King Henry the 
Eighth in 1525 on his nephew Henry 
Brandon, son and heir-apparent of Charles 
Duke of Suffolk; but each of these died 
without issue, and it was finally bestowed 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1572 on Edward 
Lord Clinton, her Lord Admiral, in whose 
family it still exists, the present Duke of 
Newcastle being the eleventh Earl of the 
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house of Clinton. The early part of this 
historical descent is wholly different from 
the account given by Dugdale, and all the 
writers on the peerage ; and the evidences 
upon which it is founded were first col- 
lected in Mr. Nichols’s ‘‘ Topographer 
and Genealogist,’’ 8vo. 1843. 

The Dean of Hereford exhibited a drawing 
of a processional cross found at West Farley 
church in Kent, and now in the possession 
of the Dean of Rochester ; and he also ex« 
hibited portions of a similar cross found in 
Hereford cathedral. Two others found at 
Hereford are in private hands. Some dis- 
cussion having arisen respecting the use of 
the cross as distinctive of archbishops, 
(a subject recently discussed by one of 
our own correspondents: see July 1848, p. 
33), Mr. Willson explained that, whilst 
archbishops formerly exhibited the cross- 
staff as denoting their metropolitan dig- 
nity, they also on ordinary occasions used 
the crosier, which typified their pastoral 
charge over their own dioceses, as in the 
case of other bishops. Processional crosses 
were very different, and they usually in- 
cluded figures of Mary and John, as well 
as the Rood. Mr. Willson exhibited one 
in the temporary museum, the pattern of 
which nearly coincided with the drawing 
exhibited by the Dean of Hereford. Every 
parish church had one or more of such 
crosses. 

Mr. Willson then came forward, and 
gave some account of the Queen Alianor’s 
Cross and other ancient buildings of the 
city of Lincoln. Queen Alianor died at 
Hardby, a manor-house on the edge of 
Nottinghamshire, and about five miles 
from Lincoln; then belonging to the fa- 
mily of Weston. Her body having been 
embalmed, the bowels were interred in 
Lincoln Minster, and a tomb there erected, 
which is now wholly destroyed, but which, 
from the accounts of it extant, appears to 
have resembled almost exactly that still 
remaining in Westminster Abbey. Her 
heart was deposited in the church of the 
Black Friars near London, where a third 
monument was erected; and at each of 
the twelve halting-places of the funeral, 
memorial crosses were built, of which 
those of Geddington, Northampton, and 
Waltham are alone remaining. The cross 
at Lincoln is described by Leland as 
standing ‘‘a little without Bar, a very 
fair cross and large ;’’ it is also noticed by 
Camden, Weever, Bishop Saunderson, and 
Dugdale, but was destroyed in the time 
of the civil wars.—Mr. Willson added 
some remarks on the Conduit in the High 
Street, which was built about the time of 
the Reformation, chiefly of fragments from 
the chantry chapel of Ranulph de Kyme 
(of the period of Edw. IV.) brought from 
the house of the White Friars, the site of 
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which is now occupied by the railroad. The 
other ‘‘castle of conduit” mentioned by 
Leland has been destroyed.—With regard 
to the Castle of Lincoln, Mr. Willson 
remarked that the original castle is men- 
tioned in Domesday book as having been 
built by the Conqueror. Of the eastern 
gate, the inner arch is of the original Nor- 
man architecture ; but the present front 
is of the time of Edward I., or perhaps as 
late as Edward III. From the open space 
fornred in front of this gate, it now stands 
immediately opposite to the Exchequer 
Gate of the close; but this was not formerly 
the case: until the removal of several old 
houses in 1809, the avenue to the castle 
was by a narrow winding lane. The pos- 
tern or western gate, on the other side of 
the castle area, was formerly defended by 
a drawbridge. It was near this postern 
that the Western Gate of the Roman city 
was discovered in 1836, after having been 
buried under the castle mound from the 
time of the Conqueror’s works (see the 
view engraved in our Magazine for June, 
1836). It had no side portals, as the 
Newport Gate had, and fell down within 
a week after the discovery : but the stones 
still remain in situ, the builder who was 
digging foundations for cottages having 
been stopped by injunction from the Court 
of Chancery, and the castle mound re- 
stored by the county. ‘‘ Cobshole,’’ which 
King in his “‘ Ancient Castles’’ describes 
as a chapel, and erroneously as having pil- 
lars, was not achapel, but a prison. Cob- 
bing was the name of a punishment in- 
flicted on petty thieves. 

Of the three other Roman Gates of the 
city, Mr. Willson stated that the New- 
port Gate had two foot entrances, over one 
of which a house now stands ; but when 
that house was rebuilt some years ago, it 
was found that the arch had previously 
fallen. The Roman masonry of the cen- 
tral and remaining foot-arch have remained 
in the same state for many centuries, and 
are still protected by portions of medieval 
superstructure resting upon them. The 
South Gate was standing until 1720, and 
had also a postern. Some portions of the 
Roman masonry are seen in the foot pave- 
ment and the wall of the adjoining house. 
The Eastern Gate stood at the corner of 
the Deanery, and some fragments were 
found in the recent demolition of that 
building, which is now being rebuilt.— 
See in our Magazine for January last the 
representation of a stone chimney-piece 
found in taking down the old Deanery. 

Mr. Hunter remarked that among some 
ancient books of record which had been 
sold by public auction in London within 
the last month was a household account 
of Queen Alianor for the last six months 
of her life, “a that this throws a new and 
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valuable light upon that portion of the 
Queen’s history, and enables him to cor- 
rect a part of the paper on this subject 
which he communicated some years ago 
to the Society of Antiquaries, and which 
is printed in the Archeologia; since it 
now appears that, instead of being placed 
at Hardby while the council was being held 
at Clipston, she accompanied the King in 
his excursion in Derbyshire, and was left 
behind by him at Chesterfield, where she 
remained for some weeks. She rejoined 
her husband when the council was over, 
and visited with him various places in Not- 
tinghamshire, moving in the direction of 
Lincoln. In these removes she is found, 
for the first time, at Hardby a few days 
only before her death, so that the proba- 
bility seems to be that she was at that 
time quite exhausted, and being unable to 
proceed further was content to accept the 
poor accommodation which only such a 
place as Hardby appears to have been 
could have afforded to her, not that she 
had been placed there as the result of pre- 
vious deliberation and election. 

Lord Brownlow then took the chair as 
President of the General Meeting. Various 
speeches were made by the Marquess of 
Northampton, Lord Monson, Mr. J. M. 
Kemble, Mr. Lawson, the Dean of Here- 
ford, the Hon. E. L. Melville, Sir Charles 
Anderson, Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Way, 
expressive of the thanks of the Insti- 
tute for the assistance and civilities it had 
received, and acknowledgments were re- 
turned by the Bishop of Lincoln, the Dean, 
the Mayor, &c.; after which the annual 
election took place, the following gentle- 
men being chosen to fill the places of those 
going out of office: Sir John P. Boileau, 
Bart. F.R.S. as Vice-President ; Charles 
R. Cockerell, esq. R.A., M. Rohde Haw- 
kins, esq. John Mitchell Kemble, esq. 
M.A., Charles Winston, esq. and Digby 
Wyatt, esq. as members of the Central 
Committee ; and C. F. Barnwell, esq. and 
W. S. Walford, esq. as Auditors. 

The next Annual Meeting was fixed to 
take place at Salisbury, when the Right 
Hon. Sidney Herbert will preside. The 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury has assented to 
be Patron of the meeting. 

Among the papers which there was not 
time to bring forward were,—a memoir 
by Mr. Hudson Turner on the legend of 
the boy Hugh, the alleged victim of the 
Jews of Lincoln in the 13th century; a 
proposal for the voluntary training of 
the gentlemen of Kesteven, written in 
1590; the Order for Swans, commu- 
nicated by A. Bromhead, esq.; the in- 
ventory of the effects of Richard de Ra- 
venser, archdeacon of Lincoln, 1386, a 
very curious illustration of the luxurious 
manners of the clergy in the reign of 
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Richard II. ; and several other papers less 
immediately connected with the object of 
the meeting. The former will be included 
in the Lincoln volume of the Institute, 
and the latter will be published in its 
quarterly Journal. 

We have still to notice, and it must be 
very briefly, the magnificent assemblage 
of works of ancient art which was col- 
lected in the temporary museum, and even 
eclipsed the very successful exhibitions of 
former years. It included a splendid as- 
semblage of ecclesiastical vestments, con- 
tributed by Bruno Bowden, esq., Rev. 
Charles Kennaway, and Mr. Willson ; 
some beautiful specimens of ancient jewel- 
lery, contributed by Mr. Farrer; the 
gold torque recently discovered in Need- 
wood Forest (see p. 73), exhibited by 
command of her Majesty ; a large assem- 
blage of gold ornaments discovered at Kil- 
muckridge, co. Wexford, and other places 
in Ireland; several Stuart relics, the 
property of Mr. Hamilton Gray ; a large 
number of ancient weapons, chiefly found 
in the river Witham and the neighbour- 
hood of Lincoln during recent railway 
operations ; a series of ancient arms and 
armour brought from the Tower of Lon- 
don by favour of the Hon. Board of Ord- 
nance; a remarkable mass of indurated 
chain-mail,* with a gold stud fixed in it, 
found with a skull, a sword, and an iron 
javelin-head, in the Witham at Stixwold ; 
the iron arm of Clephane of Clephane, 
intended as a substitute for a lost hand, 
exhibited by the Marquess of Northamp- 
ton; the regalia of the corporation of 
Lincoln, including ‘‘the Lent sword ’’ 
said to have been presented to them by 
King Richard II. and bearing on each 
side its pomel the arms of France (ancient) 
and England quarterly, in a shield placed 
between two ostrich feathers; the silver 
oar of Boston, presented to that town by 
Queen Elizabeth, sold by the corporation 
in 1832, and now belonging to Earl 
Brownlow ; two suits of armour worn by 
the champions, and exhibited by Sir John 
Dymoke ; ancient chalices and relics dis- 
covered in the Minster; the rings and 
crozier of Bishop Grosseteste ; and a rich 
miscellaneous collection of manuscripts, 
carvings, enamels, rings, &c. 

On the day after the meeting a supple- 
mentary excursion was made to the round 
church of Temple Bruere, where some 
preparatory excavations had been made 
by the proprietor, Mr. Chaplin, and some 
important architectural features of the 
structure were discovered. The Rev. Dr. 


* Resembling that which was exhibited 
at Norwich, now in the possession of Lord 
Hastings. 
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Oliver, the author of a memoir on Temple 
Bruer in the Transactions of the Lincoln- 
shire Topographical Society, and of va- 
rious works on Freemasonry, met the 
party, and pointed out what he considered 
to be evidence of the knights having been 
freemasons. 


The annual congress of the Britisu 
ARCH OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION has been 
held at Worcester, and the annual meeting 
of the Sussex ARCH OLOGICAL SocIETY 
at Lewes, of each of which some report 
shall be given in our next. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

The Dean and Chapter of Westminster 
deserve very great praise for the recent 
alterations in the Abbey. It is hardly 
like the same place. The north transept 
is open to the south, and the south to the 
north, and when you stand in Poet’s- 
corner, by the graves of Garrick and 
Jobnson, and the monuments of Shak- 
spere and Gay, you can see Flaxman’s 
Lord Mansfield, Bacon’s Lord Chatham, 
and Chantrey’s statue of George Canning, 
in the transept on the other side of the 
choir. Formerly you could see nothing 
more than an incongruous screen, very 
little better than an ornamental hoarding. 
The old stalls and seats have been re- 
moved ; new canopies erected, in the style 
and character of the Aymer de Valence 
monument ; the organ placed on one side, 
and the great west window made visible 
from the choir. By these alterations 1000 
additional seats have been obtained. But 
this is not all. The windows in the south 
transept and Poet’s-corner have been 
filled with stained glass, in an early and 
good style, by Messrs. Ward and Nixon. 
The great upper light is a marygold win- 
dow, of exquisite shape; beneath is an 
open arcade, with three double lights, and 
beneath that is a row of six lights. All 
are filled with stained glass, and each 
compartment is complete in itself. The 
colours are rich, the rubies and blues 
wonderfully so. The designs, too, are 
good. Other works are in progress. The 
Dean and Chapter are about to restore to 
the places fronr which they were stolen 
two emblazoned bronze escutcheons from 
the tomb of Edward III., and a bronze 
wreath from the tomb of Henry VII. 
These have been returned by the repent- 
ing individuals, or executors of parties 
that must have torn them with heavy tools 
from these royal monuments. Another 
penitent pilferer has lately sent to the 
Dean a slice taken some years ago from 
the coronation chair. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

July 17. On the motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer the House went 
into committee on the Rum Duties, the 
right hon. Baronet concluding his speech 
by submitting a resolution to the effect of 
substituting for the present differential 
duty of nine pence a duty of four pence 
per gallon, which was carried by a ma- 
jority of 79. 

July 19. On the motion for going into 
committee on the Roman Catuoric Re- 
uEeF Bill, several of its supporters en- 
deavoured in vain to induce Mr. Anstey 
to withdraw it for the present session. 
The hon. gentleman was, however, reso- 
lute, and a division consequently ensued, 
the result of which was the defeat of the 
Bill by a majority of 87 to 40. 

On the ParRLtiaAMENTARY ELECTORS 
Bill Lord Galway moved that the report be 
received that day six months.—Sir De Lacy 
Evans said that the rapid payment of rates 
previous to elections was in itself a proof 
of that bribery which he desired to put an 
end to, and was a strong argument in 
favour of his Bill. The House divided— 
for the amendment, 62; against it, 66. 
Mr. Frewen proposed that the Bill should 
not come into operation before the Ist of 
January, 1849. Sir De Lacy Evans ac- 
ceded to the suggestion, and the report 
was then agreed to. 

July 20. The Solicitor-General moved 
the further consideration of the report on 
the Incumperep Estates (IRELAND) 
Bill.—Mr. Napier objected at considerable 
length to the different provisions engrafted 
upon the Bill by the Solicitor-General 
since it came down from the other House. 
The Bill was no longer confined to certain 
specified property, but was, by its new 
machinery, let loose against the whole 
landed property of Ireland, at a time when 
it was greatly depreciated and should not 
be tampered with. He concluded by 
moving as an amendment that the Bill be 
recommitted, with a view to striking out 
some of its clauses.—The Solicitor- General 
defended the Bill in its present shape, as 
calculated to afford employment to the 
poor, and to raise up a graduated pro- 
prietary class in Ireland. After some 
discussion the committee divided, and the 
numbers were—for the amendment, 52; 
against it, 197. 


Lord J. Russell moved the second read- 
ing of the Corrupt Practices at EvEc- 
tions Bill.—Colonel Sibthorp proposed 
as an amendment ‘‘ that the Bill be read 
a second time that day six months.’’—Mr. 
Bankes thought the Bill a great improve- 
ment on that which had been withdrawn 
in order that this might be brought for- 
ward; but, considering the lateness of the 
session, as it could not come into opera- 
tion immediately, refusing to issue new 
writs, particularly for Derby and Leicester, 
was a great hardship to those boroughs, 
which were in effect disfranchised for the 
time the writs were withheld.—The amend- 
ment was negatived by 216 to 9, and the 
Bill was then read a second time. 

The third reading of the Sires For 
Piaces oF Worsutp (Scorianp) Bill 
having been proposed, Sir J. Graham very 
briefly stated his objections to it, and 
moved it be read that day three months, 
This amendment was carried by a majority 
of 98 to 50, and the Bill was consequently 
thrown out. 

July 22. Lord J. Russell moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to empower the 
Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor 
or governors of IRELAND to apprehend and 
detain, until the Ist of March, 1849, such 
persons as he shall suspect of conspiring 
against her Majesty’s Person and Govern- 
ment. Having expressed his deep regret 
at being compelled to suspend the consti- 
tutional liberties of Ireland, he declared 
that, in his opinion, such a measure was 
absolutely necessary for the preservation 
of life and property in Ireland, for the 
prevention of the effusion of blood, and 
for the stopping of insurrection. He did 
not rest his case on any secret information 
known only to the Government, but on 
facts patent, notorious, and palpable. He 
proceeded to trace the history of the Irish 
confederations down to to the present 
time, establishing, from the avowed mani- 
festoes published in the Felon and the 
Nation newspapers, that the fixed deter- 
mination of these confederates was to 
abolish entirely the imperial government, 
to take away from the Queen all authority 
in Ireland, to annihilate all the rights of 
property, to hold up the hope of plunder 
to those who would break their oaths of 
allegiance and join in rebellion, and to hold 
up the threat of depriving all those of their 
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property who would remain fast to their 
allegiance and refuse to assist in the in- 
surrection. He adduced the accounts ob- 
tained from Tipperary, Meath, Louth, 
Cork, Waterford, and other counties, as 
evidence of the formidable nature of the 
organisation of the insurgents ; all the in- 
formation received from all quarters, and 
all the opinions obtained from various 
persons, being to the one effect—that, 
though persons of property and the clergy 
of all denominations were decidedly against 
an outbreak, no influence would have any 
effect in deterring many thousands of the 
younger men, especially of the farmer 
class, from joining in the proposed insur- 
rection ; in fact, nothing was now wanting 
but the naming of the day and hour, to 
be fixed by the leaders, for carrying into 
effect this fatal revolution.—Mr. Feargus 
O’ Connor declared the only effect of this 
measure would be to hasten the revolution. 
—Sir R. Peel was ready to take his part 
with the Crown against those mock kings 
of Munster of which they had heard, and 
against those conspirators who were work- 
ing to substitute for the mild sway of her 
Majesty a cruel and sanguinary despotism. 
He was prepared to consent to the sus- 
pension of all the forms of the House in 
order to the speedy passing of this Bill; 
and, if additional powers should be re- 
quired, he trusted the Government would 
not hesitate a moment in bringing them 
forward.—Leave was given to bring in the 
Bill by a majority of 271 to 8. It was 
then read a first, second, and third time, 
and passed.—It passed the House of Lords 
on Monday July 24, and received the 
Royal Assent the next day. 

July 24. The IncumBerepD EstaTEs 
(IRELAND) Bill was read a third time and 
passed, with the addition of a clause to 
secure the interests of the remainder man, 
in cases where the property was sold by 
the tenant for life-—The Pusitic Works 
(IRELAND) Bill went through committee, 
and the several clauses were agreed to. 

July 26. The Waste Lanps (IrRr- 
LAND) Bill was, after some debate, with- 
drawn. 

July 28. Mr. S. Crawford moved “ That 
the present distracted sraTE oF IRELAND 
demanded the instant examination of Par- 
liament.’’—Lord J. Russedi said that the 
grievances must be removed gradually by 
peaceable discussion, not by rebellion.— 
The debate was adjourned to the next day, 
when the motion was defeated by a ma- 
jority of 102 to 26. 

The House having gone into committee 
on the Sucar Dutigs, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer announced his intention to 
abandon for the present session his pro- 
posal relative to refining sugars in bond. 





—Mr. Barkly said he regretted the Go- 
vernment had so disappointed the West 
Indian interest, and deprecated their va- 
cillating conduct, owing to which neither 
the mercantile nor commercial community 
could place the least reliance on their de- 
clarations or promises.—Lord G. Bentinck 
was surprised that after seven weeks’ dis- 
cussion the Government could only on the 
28th of July think of consulting the Board 
of Customs on the subject of the revenue 
relative to the sugar duties, and on their 
representation discover such obstacles to 
refining colonial sugar in bond as to in- 
duce them to violate their solemn promise. 

The House having gone into Committee 
of Supply, Colonel Anson moved the re- 
vised ORDNANCE estimates. They exhibit 
a reduction of 119,875/. as compared with 
those presented to the House on the 14th 
of February. The revised estimates amount 
to 617,482/. 

Aug. 1. On the report of the committee 
on Mr. O’Connor’s Nationat LAanpD 
Company being brought up, Mr. Hayter 
said that the committee were of opinion 
that the scheme was impracticable. 

Aug. 2. Sir W. Clay moved the second 
reading of the REMEDIES AGAINST THE 
Hunprep Bill.—Sir G. Grey could not 
consent to make the hundred liable in 
every case of disturbance ; but he was quite 
willing to consider whether some better 
test than felony might not be applied to 
the offence making the hundred liable. If 
Sir W. Clay merely wished to obtain an 
expression of opinion favourable to some 
change in the law, he would not oppose it; 
but in that case it must be understood that 
the bill was not to go into committee.— 
The bill was then read a second time. 

Aug. 3. The House having gone into 
committee on the Sucar Durti#s Bill, 
Lord G. Bentinck moved as an amend- 
ment in the first schedule that the pro- 
posed duty of 15s. 2d. on white clayed 
sugars be reduced to 14s. 6d. for the pre- 
sent year, and a corresponding change for 
the other periods; the committee dividing, 
when the amendment was negatived by a 
majority of 70, the numbers 29 to 99.— 
The noble lord then moved the restoration 
of clause 6 of the Act 9 and 10 Vict. c. 63, 
his object being to protect the refiners of 
this country from the refined sugar of the 
continent, and to protect the warehouse- 
men of this country also from the system 
of warehousing sugar in Antwerp, Am- 
sterdam, and Hamburgh. On a division 
the clause was rejected by a majority of 
78 to 31.—The noble lord moved a further 
clause, making it lawful for persons en- 
gaged in refining sugar in bond for ex- 
portation under existing Acts to enter the 
same for home consumption under certain 
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regulations, which proposition was nega- 
tived by a majority of 73 to 41 ; and the 
committee having gone through the bill, 
the House resumed. 

Aug. 8. Mr. H. Berkeley moved “That 
it is expedient in the election for Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament that the votes 
of the electors be taken by way of Bat- 
Lot.’? The motion was seconded by Col. 
Thompson, and opposed by Lord John 
Russell. Ona division the numbers were 
—Ayes, 86; noes, 81; majority in its 
favour, 5. 

In Committee of Supply, Mr. Ward 
moved the Navy Estimates, observing 
that the total reduction effected on the 
votes, as originally proposed, would be 
208,000/.; the excess of expenditure, there- 
fore, for the present year, as compared 
with the last, would only be 6,440/. He 
believed the navy was at present in a most 
efficient state. 

Aug. 10. The House having gone into 
Committee on the Corrupt Practices 
AT Evecrions BIL1, a discussion of some 
length took place on the proposal of in- 
serting the city of Lincoln in the schedule. 
On a division it was inserted by a majority 
of 56—the numbers 69 to 13. Carlisle, 
Harwich, Aylesbury, Cheltenham, Sligo, 
Lancaster, Leicester, Lyme Regis, and 
Bewdley, also took their places on the 
schedule. After a debate, Bodmin was 
withdrawn, when a division took place on 
the question of reporting progress, which 
was negatived by a majority of 8]—the 
numbers 35 to 116. On a further divi- 
sion Bolton was included by a majority of 
118 to 14. 

Aug. 16. On the vote of 30,2687. for 
the Mint, Dr. Bowring inquired what 
conditjon the decimal coinage was in, and 
also whether the name was fixed.—Mr. 
Shiel said the dies were prepared, and the 
delay had only arisen from a solicitude to 
save expense. A commission was now 
pending on the subject of the Mint, and 
he had no doubt that the result would be 
a saving of 10,000/. a year. With re- 
spect to the name of the coin, it did not 
fall within his department. 

Aug. 17. Lord Palmerston moved the 
second reading of the DipLomatic RE- 
LATIONS witH Rome Bill.—Mr. Anstey 
moved, as an amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months, 
contending that the intention of the Go- 
vernment in bringing this measure forward 
was to avail themselves of the power of 
the Pope over the Catholic clergy of Ire- 
land, so as to enable them to mismanage 
the affairs of that country still more than 
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they had already done.—Mr. Urquhart 
seconded the amendment, contending that 
there was no necessity for establishing 
diplomatic relations in order to maintain 
our friendly understanding with the Papal 
Court.—Sir R. Inglis agreed with the 
mover and seconder of the amendment, 
but from entirely different motives. He 
ridiculed the commercial reasons assigned 
by Lord Palmerston as a justification for 
altering the policy of this country. He 
looked upon the present Bill as the first 
step towards a reconciliation of the church 
of England with the see of Rome; and 
when he considered that the Pope had 
millions of spiritual subjects in this coun- 
try, he did not think it was safe to allow 
the Bill to pass. The second reading was 
carried by a majority of 125 to 46. 

Aug. 18. Mr. Christy called the atten- 
tion of the House to the proposed grant 
of Vancovver’s Isitanp to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and strongly depre- 
cated such a proceeding.—Mr. Hawes 
defended the policy of the Government. 
He said that for some time there had been 
a great anxiety to colonise that island, and 
many plans had been suggested, but in no 
instance had they tendered to the Govern- 
ment any security that they would be able 
to carry out their plans.—Mr. C. Buller 
said the only means offered for colonising 
Vancouver’s Island was by giving it to 
such a body as the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
that would establish settlements upon it. 
The length of voyage and the expenses of 
going there rendered it utterly impossible 
that it could be colonised, while so much 
more eligible colonies, as Australia and the 
Cape, remained unpeopled. The grant 
was, in fact, a matter of expediency, and 
it was in the power of the Government, 
after the lapse of eleven years, to retake 
possession of the country upon their re- 
paying the company the expense of the 
settlement. — Mr. Hume strongly con- 
demned the grant of the island to the com- 
pany, and concluded by moving that an 
address be presented to Her Majesty 
praying that Vancouver’s Island should 
not be granted to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company until an inquiry should be in- 
stituted into the complaints of the people 
of the Red River settlement. The House 
divided, when Mr. Hume’s motion was 
lost by a majority of 76 to 58. 

On the motion for the third reading of 
the Corrupt Practices at ELEcTIONS 
Bitut, Mr. Hobhouse moved that it be 
read a third time that day three months.— 
After a short discussion the Bill passed by 
a majority of 80 against 13. 
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By a decree which appeared on the 
17th July, M. Marie was appointed Mi- 
nister of Justice, in place of M. Bethmont, 
who resigned on the plea of ill health. 
M. Marrast was on the 19th elected Pre- 
sident of the Assembly, as successor to 
M. Marie; and on the 19th August he 
was re-elected for another month. The 
Commission of Inquiry as to the insurrec- 
tion of June have completed their report. 
MM. Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussi- 
diére, and other representatives, are seri- 
ously inculpated. The commission deli- 
berated whether it should propose the trial 
of the representatives charged in the re- 
port as guilty of complicity, or should 
leave to the Assembly the initiative in the 
accusation. They decided to take the 
latter course. The number of insurgent 
prisoners is 9,223, many of whom have 
been already embarked for transportation. 
The prosecution of Louis Blanc and Caus- 
sidiére has been instituted, but they have 
taken flight. Paris has remained quiet, 
but apprehension of disturbances increases 
with the progress of the inquiry into the 
insurrections of May and June, anda 
monarchical restoration hegins to be talked 
of as an event likely to be brought about. 
General Cavaignac delivered a speech on 
the 21st Aug. on the affairs of Italy, in 
which he emphatically declared that ‘‘ the 
only mediation which can usefully take 
place is a peaceful one.” 


ITALY. 


A long series of engagements between 
the Austrian and the Piedmontese forces 
have terminated very disastrously for the 
latter. The Austrians completely surprised 
the Piedmontese on the night of the 22nd 
July ; they swept the whole country before 
them on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th. On the 
26th July a great battle was fought on the 
heights overlooking the plain of Villa 
Franca and Verona, 25,000 men being en- 
gaged on either side. The positions were 
taken and retaken twice by each party in 
the course of the day, and they would 
have remained in the possession of Charles 
Albert if Marshal Radetzsky, who seems 
to have calculated everything like a con- 
summate general, had not directed, at 5 in 
the afternoon, 20,000 fresh men from Ve- 
rona on the flank of the Piedmontese. 
This additional force decided the day, and 
the Piedmontese, exhausted with fatigue 
and hard fighting in the broiling sun from 
5 in the morning, broke up and entered 
Villa Franca at 9 at night. They were 
not followed by the Austrians, but the 
latter at once crossed the Mincio with a 
great mass of troops, and secured the 


heights of Volta, overlooking the position 
of Goito, to which the King and his beaten 
army retired. A battle was decided at 
Goito at an early hour on Thursday the 
29th, in which the Piedmontese were again 
overpowered by superior forces. On the 
5th Aug. Charles Albert retreated from 
Milan to Turin, and Marshal Radetzsky 
took possession of the former city, of 
which Prince Schwartzenburg was declared 
Military Governor. On the 7th Aug. the 
Austrian general Welden entered Bolog- 
na; but on the afternoon of the 8th, on 
the general levying a heavy contribution, 
the people rose, and after a terrible con- 
flict, the Austrians were driven out of the 
city. They then commenced bombarding 
the town from Montagnola, but the citi- 
zens boldly assaulted that position, and 
drove away the Austrians, who lost 40 
killed and 50 prisoners. Shortly after the 
general evacuated the Papal territories. 
At the late Austrian diet the Archduke 
John spoke most decisively as to the 
maintenance of the Imperial authority in 
Italy. ‘ The war in Italy (he said) is not 
directed against the liberties of the people 
of that country—its real object is to main- 
tain the honour of the Austrian arms in 
presence of the Italian powers, recognizing 
their nationality, and to support the most 
important interests of the state. The be- 
nevolent desire to terminate pacifically un- 
happy dissensions having been without 
effect, it has become the task of our brave 
army to conquer an honourable peace.”’ 


SICILY. 


The proposals of the King of Naples to 
the Sicilians are as follows, viz.—1. His 
second son to be King of Sicily, wholly 
independent of Naples. 2. The Consti- 
tution of 1812, with such modifications as 
the Sicilians have deemed necessary. 3. 
An offensive and defensive alliance. 4. A 
treaty of commerce and navigation. 


GERMANY. 


The Administrator of the Empire, ac- 
companied by the Archduchess and the 
younger of his sons, arrived in Frankfort on 
the 3rd of August, and was most cordially 
received. The following is the list of the 
new ministry of the German empire.— 
President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, the Prince of Leiningen 
(a Bavarian) ; Under-Secretaries of State 
(for this department), Menissen, a Cologne 
merchant, and Max von Gagern, brother 
of the President; Minister for Home 
Affairs (Interior), Herr von Schmerling 
of Vienna; Under-Secretaries of State 
(for this department), Bassermann of 
Baden, Herr von Wurth of Vienna ; 
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Minister of Justice, Heckscher of Ham- 
burgh ; Under-Secretary of State, Brieg- 
lieb of Coburg; Minister of Finance, von 
Beckerath of Crefeld, banker ; Under- 
Secretary of State, Mathy of Baden; 
Minister of Commerce, Duckwitz of Bre- 
men; Under - Secretaries of State, 1. 
(Blank); 2. von Kamptz of Berlin; Mi- 
nister of War, General von Peucher (a 
Prussian); Under-Secretary of State, 
Brandt (a Prussian). Those among the 
above-mentioned who are not members of 
the Imperial Assembly are—the Prince 
of Leiningen, Herr Duckwitz, General 
von Peucher, Herr Brandt, Herr Kamptz. 
In the sitting of the National Assembly 
on the 21st August, the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs announced the following 
diplomatic appointments :—Herr Adrian 
to the court of St. James’s; Herr F, 
von Raumer to the French Republic ; 
Herr Welcker to the court of Stock- 
holm; Herr Compes to the court of the 
Netherlands ; Herr Rotenhan to the King 
of the Belgians; Herr Raveaux to the 
Helvetic Confederation. He added, with 
regard to Russia, that negociations were 
on foot for appointing an envoy to the 
court of St. Petersburgh. On announcing 
the nomination of M. von Bothmer as 
the Hanoverian plenipotentiary to the 
central government, the minister stated 
that the government of Hanover has ac- 
knowledged without reserve the central 
power, and promulgated a law on the 
subject. 
PRUSSIA. 


The Committee on the Constitution 
have determined that the Houses are to be 
convoked yearly by the King; in the 
event of the death of the Sovereign they 
are to meet ten days at the latest after his 
demise. From the death of the King to 
the swearing to the Constitution by his 
successor or the Regent, the ministers are 
collectively to execute the royal power. 
The King will in future be not styled the 
King of Prussia, but King of the Prus- 
sians ; and the expression ‘‘ by the Grace 
of God’’ is to be used no longer. 


SWITZERLAND. 


The draft of the federal constitution 
has been adopted by the Grand Council 
of Berne, by a majority of 122 to 35. M. 
Ochsenbein, the former chief of the free 
corps, warmly defended on this occasion 
the conservative cause, and mainly con- 
tributed to the defeat of the ultra-radical 
party. In the Grand Council of Zurich 
the new constitution has been voted by 
the 169 members present. If this con- 
stitution be generally confirmed, the 
Switzerland of 1814 will soon have dis- 
appeared, and make way for a republic 
similar to that of the United States. 


INDIA. 


Intelligence has been received of decided 
successes, on two separate occasions, by 
the Sikh troops and irregulars under the 
British district officers, over considerable 
bodies of the Moultan rebels. The force 
under Lieut. Edwardes had early advanced 
with success some distance into the Moul- 
tan districts, and occupied Leia, where the 
gallant lieutenant met intelligence of the 
death of his friends Mr. P. A. Vans Agnew 
and Lieut. Anderson, at Moultan, and 
orders from Lahore to recross the Indus, 
and to content himself with securing his 
position in the Bunno provinces. His 
Sikh force, which at first was greatly 
weakened by desertion, he subsequently 
re-organized by enlistments of Patans and 
and Mussulmans. The rajah of Bhawalpore 
also had rendered important service in co- 
operating in favour of the corps, and had 
given a check to a party of the enemy sent 
against it. Subsequently, a body of lately- 
enlisted Patans, whom Lieut. Edwardes had 
detached to attack one of the petty chiefs, 
ably performed that service, taking the 
enemy’s only gun, and putting the hostile 
body to flight with some loss. After 
this Lieutenant Edwardes joined Colonel 
Courtlandt, commanding in a contiguous 
district of the Dera, and who had also been 
able to enlist a good number of Patans in 
his corps. A second engagement took 
place on the same day (20th of May) that 
this movement was effected, and its success 
was decisive. The enemy suffered great 
slaughter, with the loss of two guns and 
five swivel pieces ; their chief was killed, 
and one of second note was taken prisoner. 
The corps under the British officers now 
hold possession of the forts of the Dera 
and the line of the Indus. The enemy’s 
force in the field at present consists of 
about 3,000 men and eight guns; while 
that of Edwardes and Courtlandt is formed 
of three mixed Sikh regiments, 1,500 irre- 
gular horse, eight guns, and 20 swivel 
pieces. 


WEST INDIES. 


On the 10th July a slave insurrection 
took place in St. Croix, one of the Danish 
Antilles. The slaves demanded their free- 
dom, deposed the Governor, Von Scholten, 
rescued the prisoners from prison, set fire 
to and destroyed an immense deal of pro- 
perty all over the island. Part of the 
town was fired. The estates which mostly 
suffered were Spreat Hall, Rose Hall, 
Concordia, Negro Bay, Golden Grove, 
Manning’s Bay, Mount Pleasant. Go- 
vernor Von Scholten left Croix and came 
to England bythe Dee. The insurrection 
has since been put down. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


THE CHARTISTS. 

The Government authorities having re- 
ceived information from different parts of 
the country that an armed rising of the 
Chartists, desperate as such an attempt 
must appear, was in contemplation, nu- 
merous arrests have taken place, and such 
seizures of arms have been made as leave 
no room to doubt that some daring and 
reckless design for disturbing the peace of 
the country was in active progress. 

In London, on the night of Wednesday, 
Aug. 16, it was determined to arrest some 
of the leading conspirators, and the neces- 
sary police arrangements were accordingly 
made. A party of 300 police, armed with 
cutlasses, were marched to the Angel 
Tavern, Webber-street, Blackfriars, where 
it was known some of the Chartist leaders 
were assembled, and seized fourteen men, 
who were conveyed, under a strong guard, 
to Tower-street. Pistols loaded to the 
muzzle, pikes, three-corner daggers, spear- 
heads, and swords were found upon their 
persons, and others were found secreted 
under the seats on which they had been 
sitting. Several other arrests of notori- 
ous Chartist leaders were made during the 
night. On the residences of the prisoners 
being searched, various weapons were 
found, and in the house of a man named 
Morgan the leg of a chair loaded with lead, 
and a number of nails driven in at the 
extremity, a blow from which must have 
caused instantaneous death. 

Amongst the fire-balls, cartridges, &c. 
were missiles square in form, covered with 
brown paper, and filled with nails, pieces 
of iron, and coarse gunpowder. Attached 
to each is a fusee of cotton, which leads 
to the powder. These missiles, it is sup- 
posed, were to have been thrown into the 
windows of houses. 

On the 19th William Cuffey, a notori- 
ous leader of the Chartists, was committed 
for conspiracy. He is a little tailor of 
about 40 years of age, but possessed of 
consummate effrontery. 

At Manchester fourteen men were ar- 
rested on the night of Tuesday, Aug. 15, 
and others afterwards, amounting in all 
to forty-six. Others have been captured 
at Ashton, where a policeman was shot in 
the street. At Bradford ten Chartists 
were arrested on the 16th. At Liverpool 
Mr. Martin Boshill, a merchant’s clerk, 
late secretary to the Repeal Confederation, 
and since president of the St. Patrick’s 
Club, was committed for conspiracy on 
the 22nd. 


IRELAND. 

The more violent advocates of Repeal 
have recently run into the extremes of 
Republicanism, and have made no secret 
of their preparations for rising against the 
Queen’s authority by force of arms. Their 
tactics have been chiefly directed to the 
formation of armed clubs, which have 
become very numerous, particularly in the 
counties of Tipperary, Meath, Louth, 
Cork, and Waterford. On the 20th July 
Mr. W. Smith O’Brien, M.P. started from 
Dublin on a tour of inspection of these 
clubs, and was followed within a few hours 
by Messrs. T. F. Meagher, J. B. Dillon, 
Michael Doheny, and Richard O’Gorman, 
jun. who seemed to have indulged in the 
anticipation of distinguishing themselves 
as rebel chiefs. In the meantime the 
English government passed the Act for 
the suspension of Habeas Corpus in Ire- 
land, as related in our Parliamentary re- 

ort. At a meeting held in Dublin on 
the 29th July, Mr. S. O’Brien had as- 
sured his hearers that he met at Cork 
2,000 men as well arrayed and as capable 
of efficient action as any troops in Her 
Majesty’s service, and at least 10,000 able- 
bodied men who promised to support them. 
The next meeting of the league should be 
in Kilkenny. ‘‘ If the trying time should 
arrive, and Lord Clarendon seemed re- 
solved it should, believe him they would 
come back to Dublin, enthusiastic as they 
were then, in a different spirit if they were 
assured that 100,000 of the men of Kil- 
kenny, Carlow, and Tipperary were ready 
to walk up to Dublin.” Another in- 
cendiary, Mr. J. F. Lalor, had stated, 
that—‘‘ In the case of Ireland, now, there 
is but one fact to deal with, and one 
question to be considered. The fact is 
this—that there are at present in the occu- 
pation of our country some 40,000 armed 
men in the livery and service of England, 
and the question is—how best and soonest 
to kill and capture those 40,000 men.”’ 

The only performance consequent upon 
these mighty threats has been an affray 
with police, which took place near Kille- 
naule, in the county of Tipperary, on the 
29th of July. Proclamations having been 
posted offering a reward of 300/. each for 
the apprehension of Meagher, Doheny, 
and Dillon, and 500/. for that of Smith 
O’Brien, sub-inspector Trant proceeded 
from Callan, with between 40 and 50 
police, in the hope of capturing some of 
the proclaimed rebels. When they had 
arrived at Boulagh common, within a short 
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distance of Ballingarry, they were en- 
countered by Smith O’Brien, at the head 
of a body of the insurgents which is esti- 
mated variously as consisting of from 400 

1,000 men. The police then took pos- 
session of a house close at hand, when the 
rebel leader, addressing one of the police, 
summoned the party to surrender. The 
policeman, in place of shooting Mr. 
O’Brien, which he might easily have done, 
went to the part of the building where 
Mr. Trant was at the time, to report the 
matter to hiscommander. Mr. Trant im- 
mediately hastened to the spot, but Mr. 
Smith O’Brien had taken his departure. 
Mr. Trant forthwith directed his men to 
fire, when seven of the rebels were killed, 
and several wounded, among whom was 
Mr. James Stephens, ‘ an officer,’’ who 
has since died of his wounds. Not one 
of the police was hurt. About an hour 
after, alarge military force was on the 
ground, but there was nothing left for 
them to do, the insurgents having then 
disappeared. In the meantime the govern- 
ment at Dublin made numerous arrests, 
which prevented the departure of many 
who were to have taken command in the 
rebel army, whilst those who were to have 
formed its rank and file throughout the 
disturbed districts were deprived of their 
fire-arms and pikes. On Tuesday the Ist 
August Viscount Hardinge arrived in Ire- 
land to assume the chief military command 
of the Southern District. 

After wandering for some days in the 


neighbourhood of the Keeper mountain, the 
crest-fallen chieftain Smith O’Brien came 
on the evening of the 5th of August to the 
railway station at Thurles, and took a 
ticket for Limerick. He was recognised 
by a railway officer named Hulme, an 
Englishman, arrested, and dispatched the 
same evening by special train to Kilmain- 
ham gaol. Early on the morning of Sun- 
day, August 13, Messrs. Meagher, O’Do- 
noughue, Maurice, and Leyne, were also 
arrested four miles from Thurles. Dillon, 
Doheny, and O’Gorman have hitherto 
escaped. On the llth of August Mr. 
Keven Izod O’Doherty was brought to 
trial at Dublin on the charge of felony 
for articles written in The Irish Tribune ; 
but the jury would not agree to a verdict. 
Thomas Devin Reilly was then arraigned 
on a similar charge, but it was understood ' 
that he had escaped to America, and his 
bail, Mr. Michael O’Reilly and Dr. C. 
H. West, not appearing, (the latter had 
been arrested under the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act,) their recognisances 
were estreated. 

On the 14th Mr. John Martin was 
charged with having published in the Felon 
newspaper certain articles of a felonious 
character, to deprive the Queen of her 
style, honour, and title, &c. and levy war 
against Her Majesty. After three days’ 
trial he was found guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ transportation. Mr. 
Martin is a Protestant. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


_July 20. Spencer-Venables Argles, of Tor- 
rington-square, gent. eldest son of George Ve- 
nables, sometime of Hackney, Lieut. R.N. by 
Anne, only daughter and heir of Thomas Ve- 
nables, of Marden Ash, in High Ongar, Essex, 
esq. to take the surname of Venables only. 

July 25. John R. Partelow, esq. to be Pro- 
vincial Secretary, and Lemuel A. Witmot, esq. 
to be Attorney-General for the province of 
New Brunswick. 

July 27. George Gervis Cameron, esq. to be 
Page of Honour to her Majesty, vice Wortley. 

Aug.1. Scots Fusilier Guards, Lieut. and 
Capt. C. F. Seymour to be Capt. and Lieut.- 
Colonel.—2d Foot, Major J. Burns, from 78th 
Foot, to be Major, vice H. W. Stisted, who 
exchanges.—57th Foot, Lieut.-Col. T. L. Gol- 
die, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—Brevet, Capt. W. 
A. Le Mesurier, 45th Foot, to be Major and 
Lieut.-Colonel in the Army; Capt. T. Wright, 
45th Foot, to be Major in the Army.—Hospital 
Staff, Assist. Surg. T. G. Balfour, M.D. from 
the Grenadier Guards, to be Staff Surgeon of 
the Second Class, and Surgeon of the Royal 
Military Asylum at Chelea., vice S. G. Law- 
rence, who resigns.—Vice-Adm. Sir F. W. Aus- 
ten, K.C.B. to be Admiral of the Blue; Rear- 
Adm. J. Impey to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue ; 
pg G. T. Falcon to be Rear-Admiral of the 

ue. 
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Aug. 4. Edmund Arnout Grattan, esq. to 
be Consul for the State of Massachusetts.— 
2d. Foot, Capt. S. W. Jephson to be Major.— 
30th Foot, Major S. J. L. Nicoll to be Lieut.- 
Colonel; Capt. W. F. Hoey to be Major.—77th 
Foot, Lieut.-Col. N. Wilson to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug.5. John S. Saunders, esq. to be Clerk 
of the Circuits and Clerk of the Crown on the 
Circuits, and George Botsford, esq. to be Clerk 
of the Legislative Council, for the province of 
New Brunswick. 

Aug. 11. Colonel Sir William M. G. Cole- 
brooke, Kt. and C.B. to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the islands of Barbados, 
Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, and St. Lucia, 
and their dependencies.—Royal Engineers, 
brevet Major H. Sandham to be Lieut.-Col. 

Aug. 15. Captain Richard Phibbs, late of 
the 48th Regt. to be Exon of her Majesty’s 
Body Guard of the Yeomen of the Guard, vice 
C. H. Broadwood, esq. resigned.—Hospital 
Staff, Staff Assistant Surgeon F. C. Annesley 
to be Staff Surgeon of the Second Class, from 
§2d Foot.—77th Foot, Captain R. J. Straton to 
be Major.—96th Foot, brevet Lieut.-Col. W. 
Hulme to be Lieut.-Colonel; brevet Major Y. 
M. Wilson to be Major.—Brevet, Capt. Francis 
Brown, of 52d Foot, to be — in the Army. 

Aug. 17. Royal Marines, Col. Second Com- 
mandant C, Menzies, K.H. to be Colonel Com- 
mandant; Lieut.-Col. J. M. Pilcher, to be 
Colonel Second Commandant; Capt. and 
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brevet Major S. Garmston, to be Lieutenant- 
Colonel; Capt. and brevet Major J. H. Ste- 
vens, to be Lieut.-Colonel, and atiached to the 
Artillery Companies of the Corps. 

Aug. 18. 27th Foot, Capt. U. Williamson to 
be Major. 

Aug. 23. Henry Stanhope Illingworth, esq. 
to be Apothecary to the Queen Dowager. 

Aug. 25. Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. L. Caldwell, 
K.C.B. to be a Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath; Major-Gen. A. Galloway, C.B. to be 
Knight Commander of the Bath.—Josiah Na- 
pier, Esq. to be Consulat the Comoro Islands ; 
and Sir Robert H. Schomburgk, Knt. to be 
Consul to the Dominican Republic in St. Do- 
mingo.—50th Foot, Capt. J. B. Bonham to be 
Major.— Unattached, brevet Lieut.-Col. T. 
Peacocke, from Captain on half-pay Portu- 
guese Officers, to be Major.—Brevet, Major 
James Mill, of the 50th Foot, to be Lieut.Colo- 
nel in the Army. 


Navas Promotions. 


To be Captains,—F. Scott, W. Radcliffe. 

To be Commanders,—C. J. F. Ewart, J. A. N. 
Ledger, Philip Somerville (late acting Com- 
mander of the Collingwood 80). 

Appointments, — Rear - Admiral Barrington 
Reynolds, C.B. to be Commander in chief of 
the Cape of Good Hope Station; Captain Peter 
Richards, C.B. to be Captain superintendent 
of Pembroke Dockyard; Capt. Nicholas Cory 
to command the Southampton 50, as flag-Cap- 
tain to Rear-Adm. Reynolds; Capt. Charles 
Wise (1847), promoted from Commander of the 
Hibernia, to be Captain of that flag ship, vice 
Richards; Commander J. B. West to the 
Southampton; Lieutenant and Commander 
Edward A. T. Lloyd, to the Lucifer; Lieut. 
and Commander Edward Hall (b), to the Dart. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
Thetford.—Hon. Francis Baring. 





EccLesiASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Kev. Jas. Wilson, D.D. to be Bishop of Cork, 
Cloyne, and Ross. 

Rev. G. H. Langdon, to be an Hon. Preb. of 
Chichester. 

Rev. J. H. Henderson, to be Precentor of Ely. 

Rey. J. Ackroyd, Grinston V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. G. Armfield, Armley (Leeds), P.C. York- 


shire. 

Rev. R. Bartholomew, Countess Weir (Top- 
sham) P.C. Devonshire. 

Rey. J. W. Birley, Littledale P.C, Lanc. 

Rev. H. Brailsford, Honeychurch R. Devon. 

Rey. C. D. Brereton, Bixley with Earl’s-Fram- 
lingham R.R. Norfolk. 

Rey. C. Carr, Whitworth P.C. Durham. 

Rev. G. L. Church, Chacewater P.C. Cornwall. 

Rey. W. J. Conybeare, Axminster V. Devon. 

Rev. W. Cooke, St. John the Evangelist P.C. 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-sq. 

Rey. J. H. Coombe, Egton Newland P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. Davis, Llandelog and Llanhowell V. 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rey. T. R. Drake, All Saints R. Chichester. 

Rev. H. Dyke, Gretworth R. co. Northampt. 

Rey. I. Eller, Faldingworth R. Linc. 

Rev. C. J. Ellicott, Pelton R. Rutland. 

Rev. G. H. Fell, All Saints P.C. King’s-cross, 
London. 

Rey. J. P. Goodman, Keystone R. Hunts. 

Rey. T. Hall, Southery R. Norfolk. 

Rey. T. D. Harrison, Upton V. Lanc. 

Rey. W. Harrison, Birch R. Essex. 

Rev. S. F. W. C. Homfray, Pudding Norton 
R. Norfolk. 
Gent. Mag. Vou. XXX. 


Rey. C. W. Hughes, Burcombe P.C. Wilts. 

Rey. E. L. Latimer, St. Paul P.C. Birmingham. 

Rey. S. W. Lawley, Escrick R. Yorkshire. 

Rey. J. V. Lloyd, Hope V. Flintshire. 

Rev. T. Mason, St. Kenelm, Halesowen P.C, 
Salop. 

Rey. C. J. Meredith, Waddington R. Linc. 

Rey. J. R. Moorson, Southoe with Hail Weston 
V. Hunts. 

Rey. R. B. Paul, St. Augustine’s V. Bristol. 

Rey. W. Pearson, Thannington, Canterbury 
P.C. Kent. 

Rev. W. Pinkney, Trinity Church, Rother- 
field Greys P.C. Oxfordshire. 

Rev. J. Rigg, St. George’s New Mills P.C. 
Debyshire. 

Rev. G. Rigge, Cherry Willingham V. Linc. 

Rev. R. L. Roe, St. Margaret’s, Yalding P.C. 
Kent. 

Rev. J. E. Rudd, Covenham St. Mary R. Linc. 

Rey. G. J. Sayce, Slapton P.C. Devon. 

Rey. A. Seaton, Great pat ows A P.C, Staff. 

Rey. A. D. Shafto, Buckworth R. Hunts. 

Rey. W. Sharpe, Altham, Burnley P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. R. Sleeman, Whitechurch V. Devon. 

Rey. A. Slight, Alkmonton, Longford P.C. 
Derbyshire. 

Rev. E. Sneyd, St. Oswald V. Durham. 

Rey. A. Stuart, Waldingfield R. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Taylor, Newton Bromswold R. North- 
amptonshire. 

Rey. C. Turner, St. Peter Mancroft P.C. Nor- 
wich. 

Rev. R. Wolfe, St. Mary Magdalen, Torquay 
P.C. Devon. 

Rev. C. Wood, Beaford R. Devon. 





CHAPLAINS. 
Rev.W. b. Dynham, to the Duke of Cambridge. 
Rey. G. Abbott, to the Earl of Castlestuart. 
Rey. C. D. Kebbel, to the Marquis of North- 
ampton. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 

Rey. J. S. Howson, to be Principal of the Col- 
legiate Institution, Liverpool. 

Rev. W. M. Cox, to be Master of the Grammar 
Schooi of Cavendish by Clare, Suifolk. 

Rey. J. Poole, to be Master of the Grammar 
School, Thetford, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Rigg, to be Master of the Grammar 
School Kingston, Surrey. 

Rev. J. F. Stansbury, to be Master of Oundle 
Grammar School, Northampton. 

Rev. W. Stoddart, M.A, to be Head Master of 
the Doncaster Municipal Grammar School. 
T. M. Dickson, B.A. to be Senior Classical 

Master of Marlborough School. 

J. Partridge, B.A. to be Second Master of Ply- 
mouth New Grammar School. 

Rev. Hugh Hyndman Jones, M.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to be one of the assist- 
ant Secretaries of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, vice Rev. George H. 
Fagan, resigned, 


BIRTHS. 


July 10. The wife of Walter Hugo, esq. 
North End House, Ipplepen, a dau. 16. At 
Brickworth House, Mrs. Eveleigh Wyndham, 
ason.—18. At Houndshill, Worcestershire, 
the wife of Evelyn Philip Shirley, esy. a dau. 
——20. At Holkham, the Countess of Leices- 
ter, a son and heir.——21. At Monk Fryston 
Ifall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire, the wife of Benj. 
Hemsworth, esq. a son.——22. At Gopsall, 
the Countess Howe, a dau.——aAt Strelitz, the 
Hereditary Grand Duchess of Mecklenburgh 
Strelitz (daughter of 7s the Duke of Cam- 
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bridge), a sou and heir.——At Preston, near 
Cirencester, the wife of H. W. Cripps, esq. a 
dau.—23. At Clapham-com. the wife of Henry 
Ravenhill, esq. a dau.——At Butleigh Court, 
the wife of Ralph Neville, esq. a dau.——24. 
At Kemp-town, Brighton, the wife of Walter 


Ricardo, esq. a dau.u——At Ampthill House, . 


the Hon. Mrs. Petre, a dau.——25. At Dover, 
the wife of Major Smart, a dau.—At Ince 
Blundell Hall, near Liverpool, Mrs. Weld Blun- 
dell, a son.——26. In Wilton-place, the wife 
of Richard Westmacott, esq. adau.——27. The 
Countess of Ashburnham, a son.——At Ross- 
trevor, co. Down, Ireland, the Hon. Mrs. Ross, 
of Bladensburg, a son.—-28. At the Grange 
House, Edinburgh, the wife of Sir John Dick 
Lauder, Bart. of Fountainhall, a son.——29. 
In Hyde Park-sq. the wife of the Right Hon. 
J. W. Fitzpatrick, M.P. a son.——30. At Bol- 
ton-row, Lady Louisa Alexander, a son.——The 
wife of W. D. Bruce, esq. F.S.A. a dau.——31, 
At Easton, the wife of John Henry Gurney, 
esq. a son. 

ately, At Flaxley Abbey, the wife of Sir 
Martin H. Crawley Boevey, Bart. a son.— 
The wife of Ralph Osborne, esq. M.P. a dau. 
——In Dover-st. the Hon. Lady Neave, a son. 
——At Goodrest-lodge, Berks. the wife of H. 
Chamier, esq. a son. 

Aug. 2. At Brighton, the wife of the Rev. 
C. E. Kennaway, a dau.——5._ At 48, Upper 
Harley-street, the Hon. Mrs. Clifford, a dau. 
—7. At Binfield, Berks, the wife of Alfred 
Caswall, esq. barrister, of the Inner Temple, a 
dau.——8. At Brighton, the wife of Hen 
Smyth Pigott ony a son.—-At Broom Hall, 
Capel, the wife of J. Labouchere, esq. a dau. 
— ll. In Curzon-street, Mayfair, the Lady 
Beaumont, a son and heir.——12. At 7, Ches- 
ter-square, Mrs. Robert Stopford, a son.—— 
1 t Devonshire-st. Portland-pl. Mrs. Staf- 
ford H. Northcote, a dau.——15. The wife of 
Cholmeley Dering, esq. a son.——At Roehamp- 
ton, the Hon. Mrs. Leslie Melville, a dau.—— 
17. At Sandling Park, the wife of William 
Deedes, esq. M.P. a dau.——18. At Halkin- 
street west, the wife of Sir William Payne 
Gallwey, Bart. a son and heir. 





MARRIAGES. 


May 11. At Quebec, Salwey Browne, esq. 
late Capt. 68th Light Inf. and son of the late 
William Browne, esq. of Camfield-place, Herts. 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William Stevenson, 
esq. of Quebec. 

30. At Barbados, the Rey. S. Oliver Crosby, 
Assistant Curate of St. Philip’s, in that island, 
to Catharine, third dau. of the Rev. John 
Warneford, of Caldicott Hill, Herts. 

June 3. At Loodianah, East Indies, Lieut. 
R. T. Leigh, Quarter-master and Interpreter 
of the 7th Regt. N.I. eldest son of Mr. Fredk. 
Leigh, of Collumpton, to Fanny-Caroline, only 
dau. of Major Macmullin, late of the Bengal 


Army. 

20. At Weybridge, the Rev. Francis Tate, 
M.A. youngest son of the late Francis Tate, 
esq. of Flotmanby, Yorksh. to Emma, young- 
est dau. of the late Sir Ambrose Hardinge 
Giffard, Chief Justice of Ceylon.——At Trinity 
church, St. Marylebone, Robert Cannell, son 
of Mr. Geo. Cannell Davy, of Woburn, Beds, 
and grandson of the late Rev. John Davy, 
Vicar of Pytchley, to Charlotte-Susanna, eldest 
dau. of Thomas nls esq. of Gloucester. 

22. At oo ogg illiain Farebrother, esq. 
of New Chariton, to Emilie, second daughter 
of Baron Von Andlau, of Gothic House, lap- 
ham.——At St. George’s Bloomsbury, Sir 
Charles Fellows, of Montague-place, to Har- 
riet, widow of William Knight, esq. of Oak- 
lands, Herts,——At Watford, Capt. Richard 
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Henry Crofton, kK. Art. fourth son of the late 
Duke Crofton, esq. of Lakefield, co. Leitrim, 
to Frances-Mary, second dau. of Arthur C. 
Marsh, esq. of Eastbury, near Watford.——At 
Corsham, Wilts, John Crofts, esq. of Sompting 
Abbot’s, Sussex, late of the King’s Dragoon 
Guards, to Elizabeth-Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Robert Bellers, esq. of Hillfield, Glouc. 

23. At Hackney, James, second son of Jas. 
Felton, on. of Upper Loy “pag to Mary-Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Rey. Sam, Franklin, 
of Lewes, Sussex. 

24. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr. David 
T. Ansted, Esq. M.A., F.R.S. Professor of Geo- 
logy in King’s College, London, to Augusta- 
Dorothea-Hackett, a dau. of the late 
Alex. Baillie, esq. of Green-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
— At Brighton, Lieut.-Colonel Brookes, 24th 
Regiment, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of the 
late Arthur Burdett, esq. of Cheltenham. 

26. At Clifton, Capt. Henry B. Savile, R.A. 
third son of the late Albany Savile, esq. of 
Oaklands, Devon, to Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Cornelius O’Callaghan, esq. of Ballyna- 
hinch, co. Clare. 

27. At St. Marylebone, the Rev. Frederick 
Silver, B.A. second son of S. W. Silver, esq. to 
Harriett, eldest dau. of Richard James, esq. 
of Ash Lodge, St. John’s Wood,——At Nettle- 
stead, Kent, the Rev. John Russell Stock, In- 
cumbent of St. John’s, Finchingfield, Essex, 
to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. W. F. Cobb. 
——At St. Martin’s, Capt. Wodehouse, R.N. 
son of the Hon. and Rev. W. Wodehouse, to 
Miss Eleanor Charlotte Drummond, dau. of 
Mr. Mortimer and Lady Emily Drummond.— 
At the Roman Catholic church, East Stone- 
house, James Cahill, esq. Royal Engineer De- 
partment, to a nN a eldest dau. of 
the late Major Moore, R.M.——At Bowness, 
Windermere, Willm. Symes, esq. of Tavistock- 
sq. to Jane, widow of George Chatfield, esq.— 
At Warwick, Mr. Jn. Bailey, of Eakley Lodge, 
Bucks, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the Rev. 
Roger Barneston Hughes, Rector of Kisling- 
bury, Northampt.—-At Draycot Cerne, Wilts, 
Charles John Newby, esq. of Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, only son of the late John Wm. Newby, 
esq. to Emma, third dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Barry, Rector of Draycot Cerne, and Upton 
Scudamore, Wilts.——At Leeds, the Rev. Geo. 
H. G. Anson, to Augusta-Agnes, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Hook, Vicar of Leeds.——At Size- 
land, Norfolk, the Rev. Wm. Hobson, Rector 
of Sizeland, to Sophia, third dau. of the late 
J.C. Parkerson, esq. of Loddon Ingloss, 

28. At Clifton, Wm. James Goodeve, esq. 
to Mary Collinson, dau. of Christopher God. 
mond, esq. of Lee, Kent.——At St. Mary’s, 
Bryanstone-sq. Major George Balfour, of the 
Madras Art. to Charlotte-Isabella, third dau. 
of Joseph Hume, esq. M.P. At Surbiton, 
Joseph Langhorn, esq. of Guildford, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Wm. Underwood, esq.——At 
Chipstable, Somerset, William -Hawker, eldest 
son of the Rev. W. Bernard, Rector of Clat- 
worthy, to Fanny, fourth dau. of the late John 
Capel, esq. of Stroud, Glouc.——At Clifton, the 
Rev. Charles Dashwood Goldie, of Horncastle, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late Col. Jas. 
Nicol, eo Adj.-General of the Bengal 
Army.——At Camberwell, Joseph Hoar, esq. 
of her Majesty’s Customs, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of George Shadbolt, esq. of Lambeth-terr.—— 
At Hertford, Charles, seeond son of Charles 
Richard Dames, esq. of —— West 
Ham, Essex, to Ann, only dau. of James Gil- 
bertson, esq. of Hertford.——At Friern Bar- 
net, James Louis St. Clair, esq. of the Madras 
Army, second son of Col. St. Clair, late of the 
Royal Art. to Juliet, second dau. of George 
Crawshay, esy. of Colney Hatch, Middlesex. 
——At Sutton, in the Isle of Ely, Joseph May- 
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lin Vipan, — of Sutton, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of John Custance, esq. of the same place. 
—At Tamworth, Charles, eldest son of Chas. 
Williams, esq. of Holloway, to Anne, second 
dau. of John Hall, esq.——At Devizes, H. A. 
French, esq. of Lavenham, Suffolk, to Miss 
Hutchins, of Devizes. At Dunse Castle, 
John Bargus Yonge, esq. of Puslinch, Devon, 
to Cordelia, fourth dau. of William Hay, esq. 
of Dunse Castle, co. Berwick. 

29. At Haddenham, Bucks, Henry Bode, 
esq. third son of William Bode, esq. of Stoke 
Newington, to Jane-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
John Francklin, esq. of Westlington House, 
Denton, Bucks.——At Keston, Charles Snape, 
esq. Faversham, to Agnes, widow of Capt. 
William Taylor, H.E.I.C.S. and dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Edwards, Rector of Aldford, 
Cheshire.——At Paddington, the Rev. John 
Ambrose, Rector of Lage ef St. Martin, Suf- 
folk, to Elizabeth, only child of Capt. Liveing, 
of Prospect-place, Maida-hill.——At Mortlake, 
Surrey, the Rev. T. Nesbitt Irwin, Ellesmere 
Port, Cheshire, son of the Rev. John Irwin, 
Rector, Barn-hill Glebe, county of Donegal, to 
Emily-Maria-Waring, youngest dau. of the 
late Major Gen, James Alexander, Hon. East 
India Company’s Service.——At Headington, 
Oxon, the Rev. Edward Hiil, M.A. of Ludwell, 
Wiltshire, youngest son of the Rev. the Vice- 
Principal of St.Edmund Hall,Oxford, to Sophia- 
Holloway, youngest dau. of G. B. Ballachey, 
esq. of Headington.——At Bath, Alfred Arthur 
Wallis, of Healing, near Great Grimsby, co. 
Lincoln, esq. youngest son of J. H. Loft, esq. 
late M.P. for Great Grimsby, and Lieut.-Gen. 
in the Army, to Gloriana-Margaretta, only sur- 
viving child of the late Capt. James Sandars, 
C.B. Royal Navy, and granddau. of the late 
John Loudon M‘Adam, esq.——At St. Pancras, 
Thos. Fox A. Byles, esq. of Henley-on-Thames, 
to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of the late 
Nathaniel Byles Byles, of the Hill House, Ips- 
wich, esq.——At St. James’s, Capt. Charles 
Sheffield Dickson, to Helen-Ireson, second dau. 
of the late William Richardson, esq. of Lether- 
head, Surrey, and Willoughby House, Glou. 
——At Paddington, James ego esq. only 
son of Major Spedding, of Summer Grove, 
Cumberland, to Emily, youngest dau. of the 
late Hon. William Frederick Wyndham, and 
the Hon. Mrs. Wyndham, of Connaught-terr. 
——At Margate, John George Dare, esq. of 
Peckham, to Mary-Jane, eldest dau. of Lieut. 
C. G. Clark, R.N. 

30. At Fulham, F. R. Jago, esq. of Trejago, 
Hammersmith, surgeon R.N. to Eleanor-Page, 
only child of the late Rev. James Bordman, 
M.A. of Ickham, Kent.——John Atkinson, esq. 
of Charlton, to Arabella, second dau. of Lieut. 
J. Atkinson, R.N. of Longhill-house, Wey- 
mouth. 

Late’y. At Paris, Henry, second son of Sir 
Robert Howe Bromley, Bart. to Charlotte- 
Frances-Ann, youngest dau. of Col. Rolleston, 
M.P,——At Putney, James Layton, esq. of the 
Grove, Tooting, oan to Catharine, dau. of 
Charles Shillito, esq. M.D. of the former place. 

July 1. At Guernsey, the Rev. Edward 
John Selwyn, Head Master of Blackheath Pro- 
prietary School, and eldest son of the Rev. 
Kdward Selwyn, Rector of Hemingford Abbots, 
Hunts, to Henrietta-Delacour, third dau. of 
the late Rev. Peter Maingay, of St. James’s, 
Guernsey. —At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
Captain Hylton Jolliffe, Coldstream Guards, 
eldest son of Sir William Jolliffe, Bart. M.P. 
to Leila, eldest dau. of the late Sir Thos. John 
Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 

4. At Exeter, the Rev. Augustus Archer 
Hunt, M.A. Perpetual Curate of St. John’s 
Church, Tipton, in the parish of Ottery St. 
Mary, to Sarah-Emily, youngest dau. of Samuel 
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Kingdon, esq. of Duryard, Lodge, Exeter.—— 
At Plymouth, Robert Chapman, second son of 
the late Rev. S. T. Chapman, Rector of Kim- 
ble Parva, Buéks, to Anne, youngest dau. of 
the late Richard Jones, Comm. R.N.— At 
Bishopsbourne, Kent,Samuel Lucas Lancaster, 
esq. of Wateringbury-place, grandson of the 
late Matthias Pryme Lucas, esq. Alderman of 
London, to Mary-Yelverton, second dau. of the 
Hon. and Rev. Wm. Eden, Rector of Bishops- 
bourne, Kent.——At Marlborough, the Rev. 
Henry Nowell Barton, Fellow of Pembroke 
college, Oxford, to Caroline-Sarah, youngest 
dau. of Cecil Proctor Wortham, esq. solicitor, 
late of Buntingford, Herts, deceased.——At 
Burton-on-Trent, Thomas, youngest son of 
Henry Cox, of Park-field, Derby, ~ to Ma- 
rian-Elizabeth, second dau. of the late Rev. 
Ley Brooks.——At Hartshorne, Derbyshire, 
the Rev. John G. Sheppard, M.A. Fellow of 
Wadham college, Oxford, to Celestine-Rose, 
only dau. of M. Smeedts, of Paris.——At. St. 
Marylebone, Henry-William, eldest son of the 
late Henry Gregg, esq. of Bedford-sq. to Fran- 
ces -Winifred, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Rouse, esq. Stamford-hill, Middlesex.—At 
Brighton, William 8S. R. Norcott, Major in the 
Rifle Brigade, son of the late Major Gen. Sir 
Amos Norcott, C.B. K.C.H. to Frances-Mari- 
anne, eldest dau. of the late George S. E. Du- 
rant, of ‘tong Castle, Shropshire, esq.—At 
Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. John Justice, M.A. 
of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Ightfield, 
Shropsh. to Miss Toone, dau. of Wm. Thomas 
Toone, esq. Gloucester-place.——At Norwich, 
Wellington Shelton, esq. 28th . youngest 
son of Capt. Shelton, Rossmore, Limerick, to 
Emily-Mary, eldest daughter of the late R. R. 
Hillis, . 

5. At Lee, Kent, the Rev. Edward Arundel 
Verity, Incumbent of All Saints’, Habergham, 
Lanc. to Jane-Isabella, only dau. of William 
Turner, esq. Greenwich.——At Herstmonceux, 
Sussex, the Rev. Edward Hayes Plumptre, 
second son of E. H. Plumptre, esq. of the 
~~ Fellow of Brasenose college, Oxford, 
and Chaplain and Divinity Lecturer of King’s 
college, London, to Harriet-Theodosia, young- 
est dau. of the Rev. Michael Maurice, of Not- 
ting-hill——At Cambridge, the Rev. Alex. 
Thomas Crisford, M.A. of Trinity college, and 
Curate of Trinity church, to Miss Pitt, niece 
of Mr. Crowe. 

6. At Withycombe Rawleigh, John Forte- 
scue Pearse, esq. of Whimple, to Mary-Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of the late Charles Walley 
Dench, esg. of Cranford, near Exmouth.— 
At Cheddon Fitzpaine, near Taunton, the Rev. 
W. D. West, M.A. of St. John’s college, Oxford, 
to Isabella, only dau. of Daniel Roberts, esq. 
of the Kent-road, London.—At Clifton, I. 
Drake Pridham, esq. to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of the late Richard Bowen Reed, esq. Lieut. 
Royal Navy.——At Clifton, Robert Osborne, 
esq. of Berwick Lodge, near Henbury, Glou- 
cestershire, to Emily-Theresa, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Charles Warde, K.N. K.H. of Wetherell- 
place, Clifton.——At Great Malvern, George 
McCann, esq. of Graham House, in that vil- 
lage, to Anne-Mary, widow of Rev. Jos. Har- 
ling, A.M. and niece to Mr. Townsend, of St. 
John’s. At Leamington Prior’s, Jas. Dou- 

las Dae, a“. Madras Army, eldest son of the 
ate Darwin Dae, esq. Bengal Civil Service, to 
Williamina, third dau. of the late David S. 
Buchanan, of Cunningham Head, and Knock- 
ohinnoch, esy.—At Rochester, Ewan Chris- 
tian, of Bloomsbury-sq. architect, to Annie, 
youngest dau. of W. W. Bentham, esq. of Ro- 
chester.—At Stoke, Thomas Husband Gill, 
esq. of Devonport, to lizabeth, eldest dau. of 
James Cornish, esq. of Stoke, and niece of the 
late Sir W. Knighto.:, Bart.——At Knights- 
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bridge, Randall Spinks, esq. of Carleton Villa, 
to Elizabeth, third dau. of the Rev. George 
Jarvis, Rector of an Norfolk.——At 
Cheddon Fitzpaine, near ‘Taunton, the Rev. W. 
D. West, M.A. of St. John’s coll. Oxford, to 
Isabella, only dau. of Daniel Roberts, esq. of 
the Kent-road. 

8. At St. Margaret’s, Westminster, Lieut. 
Henry Ainslie, R.N. to Victoire, dau. of the 
late Major-Gen. Graves, and widow of Cham- 
bré Corker, esq. of Innishannon.—At St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Matthew 'T. Farrer, second 
son of J. W. Farrer, esq. Master in Chancery, 
to Mary-Louisa, eldest dau. of the late Gen. 
Sir William Anson, Bart. K.C.B. 

11. At Liverpool, Henry, son of the late 
Rev. Edward Rouds, Rector of Brereton, to 
Margaret, dau. of the late Peter Bourne, esq. 
——At Clapham, George E. Hillier, esq. Capt. 
53rd Regt. eldest son of the late Col. Hillier, 
to Catherine-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of William 
Hawkins, esq. of Sans Souci, Clapham Park ; 
and at the same time, John Pierce Bowling, 
esq. youngest son of John Bowling, esq. of 
Hammersmith, to Charlotte, third dau. of 
William Hawkins, esq. At Upper Deal, the 
Rev. W. M. H. Hiwyn, Fellow of Pembroke 
coll. Cambridge, to Mary-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the late Capt. Kittoe, R.N. At Tor, William 
Clark, esq. of Oswalds, Torquay, late 26th 
Regt. to Mary, widow of Sir John Edward 
Honywood, Bart. of Evington, Kent.——At 
Maidstone, the Rev. W. Harvey, of Brasen- 
nose coll. youngest son of the late Adm. Sir 
'T. Harvey, to Jane, only dau. of W. Sibbald, 
esq. M.D.——At Painswick, Robert Barnard, 
esq. of Bristol, to Mary-Ann, only dau. of 
Charles Gyde, esq.— At Twyning, the Rev. 
John Grove, eldest son of the Rev. John W. 
Grove, D.D. Rector of Streasham, Worc. to 
Eliza-Ellen, eldest dau. of J. M. Shipton, esq. 
R.N. of Puckrup Hall, Glouc.—At St. James’s, 
Westminster, Burton Burough, esq. of Hul- 
land, Derbysh. and Chetwynd Park, Salop, to 
Elizabeth-Charlotte, only dau. of Capt. Gawen 
Roberts, R.N. At Christ Church, St. Mary- 
lebone, the Rev. Frederick Russell Mills, M.A. 
Curate of Walton-on-Thames, eldest son of 
Frederick Russell Mills, esq. of the Home 
Office, to Elise, dau. of the late M. Roth, of 
Seedorf, Canton of Berne.——At Stockwell, 
John, eldest son of Edward Charleton, esq. of 
Grove House, North Brixton, to Mary, young- 
est dau. of the late Nicholas Lowther, esq. of 
Islington; and, at the same time, William 
Lowther, esq. of Grove-lane, Camberwell, to 
Sarah, eldest dau. of Edward Charieton, esq. 
——At Chichester, the Rev. George F. Daniell, 
Curate of Donnington, Sussex, to Ellen-Mag- 
dalene, youngest dau. of the late Rev. William 
Wheeler, D.D. Chaplain of the R. Mil. College, 
Sandhurst. —— At Margate, the Rev. R. J. 
Morris, Vicar of Seasalter, and Incumbent of 
Whitstable, Kent, to Emma, eldest dau. of J. 
Waddington, esq. surgeon, of Margate —— 
At 'Teffont, Maurice Keatinge, esq. Merrion- 
sq. Dublin, eldest son of the Right Hon. Rich- 
ard Keatinge, Judge of the Prerogative Court 
of Ireland, to Ellen-Flora, youngest dau. of the 
late John Thomas Mayne, esq. of Teffont Ewias 
Manor-house, Wilts. —— At Kenilworth, George 
Augustus Cranley Onslow, esq. eldest son of 
Col. the Hon. Cranley Onslow, of Uptou House, 
Hants, to Mary-Harriet-Anne, eldest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Loftus. —— At Walton, near Ips- 
wich, Capt. James Turner, Royal Art. to Sarah- 
Walker-Marlow, second dau. of the Rev. Henry 
Watts Wilkinson, Vicar of Walton-cum-Felix- 
stow, and Perpetual Curate of St. Gregory’s 
and St. Peter’s, Sudbury.—The Hon. Capt. 
Charles Ross Weld Moreséer, third son of the 
late, and brother of the present Lord Forester, 
to Lady Maria Jocelyn, youngest dau, of the 
Karl of Roden. 











12. At Warblington, Hampsh. Capt. Arthur 
Lowe, R.N. to Katharina, youngest dau. of 
Vice-Adm. Sir John Ackworth Ommanney, 
K.C.B. &c. of Warblington House.——At. St. 
Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Morgan, son of Charles 
Gray Graves, esq. to Anna-Carolina, only dau. 
of the late J. Wilkinson, esq. of Dedham, Essex. 
— At Carisbrooke, Capt. Peregrine Hamiiton, 
Rifle Brigade, to Mary, dau. of Edward Way, 
esq. of Lugley House, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Frederick 
Arden, esq. 12th Royal Lancers, to Amelia- 
Helen, only dau. of Hector Munro, esq. of 
Walsham-le-Willows,Suffolk. —At Little Tor- 
rington, the Rev. Thomas Melhuish, to Vliza- 
beth-Mill, dau. of Robert Hamlyn, esq. for- 
merly of Bideford. 

13. At Knightsbridge, the Rev. Matthew 
William Frederick Thursby, Rector of Abing- 
ton, near Northampton, to Elizabeth-Sophia, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Beckwith, esq. 
—At Lewisham, Kent, Nathaniel Brown En- 
gleheart, esq. jun. of Doctors’ Commons and 
Blackheath, to Caroline, third dau. of the late 
Rev. William Marsh, Chaplain of Morden Col- 
lege, Blackheath.——At Chudleigh, Edward 8S. 
Clarke, esq. of Cork-st. Burlington Gardens, 
to Mary, dau. of Francis Newcombe Day, esq. 
—At Deptford, A. J.S. Eames, esq. to Mary- 
Ann, only dau. of the late Lieut. R. L. Jones, 
K.N.——At Hatfield, Herts, Monier Williams, 
esq. of the East India College, Haileybury, 
third son of the late Lieut.-Col. Monier Wil- 
liams, to Julia-Grantham, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. F. J. Faithfull, Rector of Hatfield.—— 
At Maidstone, Michael Martyn Williams, esq. 
of Swansea, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of John 
Whichcord, esq.——At St. pee pe Hanover- 
sq. Godschall Frederick, second son of God- 
schall Johnson, esq. her Majesty’s Consul at 
Antwerp, to Frances-Beckford, second dau. of 
Major-Gen. Yates.—— At Shortwood, Glouces- 
tersh. Edw. Barnfield Gardner, M.D. to Sarah, 
only dau. of Joseph Blackwell, esq. all of 
Stroud. At Crayford, R. F. Mountain, esq. 
to Mary-Anne-Jemima, youngest dau. of J. F. 
Burnet, esq. of May Place, Kent.——At St. 
Pancras, Stewart, youngest son of the late 
Major-James Gibson, formerly on the Irish 
Staff, and many years a magistrate for the city 
and county of Londonderry, to Eliza, dau. of 
John Barnes, esq. of Tavistock-pl. 

15. At St. Pancras, John Lynch Reid, esq. 
of Queen’s coll. Cambridge, and of John’s Hall, 
Brown’s ‘Town, Jamaica, to Christiana, fourth 
dau. of J. W. Robey, esq. of Kentish Town. 
——At Farnham, Jolin Bonham Carter, esq. 
M.P. of Buriton, Hants, to Laura-Maria, 
youngest dau. of George Thomas Nicholson, 
esq. of Waverley Abbey, Surrey. 

17. At Brussels, Henry R. S. Earle, esq. to 
ae third dau. of Capt. R. Streatfield, 


18. At Overstone, the Rev. R. H. Whitworth, 
Curate of St. James’s, Hull, to Phebe, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev. W. W. Layng, M.A. Vicar 
of Great and Little Harrowden, and of St. Law- 
rence, in the suburbs of York.——At Bicester, 
the Rev. Richard H. Kirby, of Taddington, 
Derbysh. to Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Kirby, esq.—-At Linslade, Bucks, Lancelot 
Newton, esq. of Oundle, Northamptonsh. to 
Klizabeth- Marie, youngest dau. of the late Capt. 
Miller, R.N. At Holy Trinity, St. Maryle- 
bone, the Rey. Burwell Hayley, Rector of Cats- 
field, Sussex, M.A. son of the Rev. J. B. Hay- 
ley, Rector of Brightling, to Maria-Georgina, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Andrew Pilking- 
ton, K.C.B. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
the Rey. Charles 'T., ’rampton, youngest son 
of the late Dr. Frampton, of New Broad-st. to 
Harrict F. only dau, of the late W. B. Wallis, 
of Hastings, esq. 
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Viscount GUILLAMORE. 

July At his seat, Rockbarton, co. 
Limerick, the Right Hon. Standish 
O’Grady, second Viscount Guillamore of 
Caber Guillamore and Baron O’Grady of 
Rockbarton, co. Limerick (1831), a Colo- 
nel in the army, and Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen. 

His Lordship was the eldest son of 
Standish the first Viscount, late Lord 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland, 
by Katharine, second daughter of the late 
John Thomas Waller, esq. of Castletown, 
co. Limerick. He entered the army in 
early life, and was present at the battle of 
Waterloo. He attained the rank of Lieut- 
Colonel on the 14th April, 1829, and was 
thereupon placed on half-pay. In 1842 
he was appointed Aide-de-Camp to the 
Queen, with the attendant rank of Colonel. 

His Lordship married, Oct. 16, 1828, 
Gertruda-Jane, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. Berkeley Paget, and niece to the 
Marquess of Anglesea; and by her Lady- 
ship, who survives him, he has left issue 
six sons and three daughters. He is suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son Standish, born in 
1832. 





Rieut Hon. Sir A. J. Foster. 

Aug. 1. At Branksea Castle, Dorset- 
shire, aged 68, the Right Hon. Sir Augus- 
tus John Foster, Bart. and G.C.H. of 
Stonehouse, co. Louth, a Privy Councillor 
of the United Kingdom. 

He was the younger son of John 
Thomas Foster, esq. of Dunleer, co. 
Louth (cousin-german to John first Lord 
Oriel), by Lady Elizabeth Hervey, after- 
wards Duchess of Devonshire, daughter 
of Frederick fourth Earl of Bristol and 
Lord Bishop of Derry. 

He was nominated a member of the 
Privy Council, March 28, 1822. He was 
for some time Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the King of 
Denmark, and afterwards to the Court of 
Sardinia, from which mission he returned 
in 1840. He was created a Baronet by 
patent dated Sept. 30, 1831. 

He married, March 18, 1815, Lady 
Albinia-Jane, daughter of the Hon. George 
Vere Hobart, and sister to the present 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, and by that 
lady, who was raised to the rank of an 
Earl’s daughter in 1823, and who survives 
him, he had issue three sons, 1. Sir 
Frederick George Foster, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title ; 2, Cavendish-Henry ; 
3. Vere-Hobart. 


At an inquest held on the body of the 
deceased, it appeared that he had for 
several months been suffering under dis- 
ease of the heart and lungs, and had re- 
cently laboured under delirium, during a 
fit of which he destroyed himself by cutting 
his throat. A verdict was returned of 
Temporary Insanity. 





Sir J. R. Cottetron, Barr. 

July 29. In London, in his 65th year, 
Sir James Roupell Colleton, the seventh 
Bart. (1661) of Colleton Hall, co. Devon. 

He was the eldest son of Sir James 
Nassau Colleton the sixth Baronet, by 
Susanna, daughter of William Nixon, esq. 
of Lincoln. 

He entered the army as Ensign in the 
Royal Staff Corps Nov. 18, 1802, became 
Lieutenant Dec. 21, 1803, and Captain 
June 25, 1806. He proceeded in com- 
mand of a detachment of his corps to the 
Mediterranean, in the expedition under 
Gen. Sir James Craig, and afterwards to 
Naples and Calabria. He commanded 
some detachments in the battle of Maida, 
and remained in Sicily until Jan. 1807, 
when he returned to England. In 1808 
he proceeded in command of a company 
with the expedition under Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir Brent Spencer; joined the army in 
Portugal, and was present at the battles 
of Roleia and Vimeira, and in October of 
the same year he accompanied Sir John 
Moore’s army into Spain, and was present 
at the battle of Corunna. In Dec. 1810, 
he again embarked for the Peninsula, and 
was present at the battle of Fuentes 
d’Onor, the siege of Badajos, the battles 
of Salamanca, Nivelle, and Toulouse, 
and the passage of the Bidassoa. He 
attained the brevet rank of Major, Nov. 
22, 1813, and in June 1814 he returned 
to England. 

Having succeeded to the title by the 
death of his father, Jan. 16, 1815, in the 
following April he again embarked for the 
continent, and was employed in the 
Netherlands in the construction of rope- 
bridges, which prevented his being present 
at Waterloo. On the 21st June 1817, he 
attained the rank of Lieut-Colonel, and 
in that year he was appointed a permanent 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, and he 
was reduced to half-pay before 1825. He 
retired from the army by selling a Lieut- 
Colonelcy of the 31st Foot in Oct. 1830. 

He married in 1819 at the Hague, and 
in 1820 at London, his cousin Septima- 
Sexta-Colleton, third daughter of Admiral 
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Richard Graves, of Hembury Port, Devon- 
shire, by Louisa-Caroline, only daughter 
of Sir John Colleton the fourth Baronet, 
and by that lady, who died in America 
Dec. 14, 1831, he had issue three sons 
and two daughters: 1. Nassau-William- 
Charles, who died an infant in 1821; 2. 
Frederick- Nassau-William-Graves, Lieu- 
tenant in the 2nd West India Regiment, 
who died on the 17th April, 1847, in his 
25th year; 3. Sir Robert Augustus 
Fulford Graves Colleton, who has suc- 
ceeded to the title; 4. Gertrude-Hawisa- 
Ela-de Ralegh; 5. Alswitha-Plantagenet. 





Capt, Sir W. G. Parker, Barr. 

March 24. At Plymouth, aged 60, Sir 
William George Parker, the second Bart. 
(1797), Captain R.N. 

He was born Aug. 19, 1787, the only 
son of Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, 
who was created a Baronet in 1797, by 
Jane, eldest daughter of Edward Colling- 
wood, of Greenwich, esq. and he succeeded 
to the title at the death of his father, Dec. 
31, 1802. 

He was made Lieutenant Feb. 2, 1803, 
and when serving under the command of 
Sir Thomas Livingstone, Bart. assisted in 
the capture of the Spanish national brig of 
18 guns, on the Mediterranean station, 
April 4, 1806 ; and on the 4th of the fol- 
lowing month commanded the boats of the 
Renommée and Nautilus in the capture of 
the Spanish schooner Giganta of 9 guns. 
In the following October he also com- 
manded the boats which captured in the 
harbour of Colon, in Majorca, a Spanish 
tartan of 4 guns, and a settee of 2 guns. 

He subsequently served as flag-Lieu- 
tenant to Sir-John T. Duckworth, Com- 
mander-in..chief at Newfoundland. 

He was advanced to the rank of Com- 
mander Nov. 29, 1810, and appointed to 
the Rinaldo brig of 10 guns, Feb. 1, 1812. 
On the 4th of May following, he assisted 
at the recapture of the Apelles brig, which 
had been driven on shore near Boulogne. 
His next appointment was May 21, 1813, 
to the Fly 16, in which he continued un- 
til his advancement to post rank, June 6, 
1814. 

He married, Aug. 29, 1808, Elizabeth, 
third daughter of James Charles Still, esq. 
of East Knoyle, Wilts, by whom he had 
issue Sir William James Parker, his son 
and successor, and other children. The 
present Baronet was born in 1811, and 
married in 1834 the eldest daughter of 
John Marshall, esq. surgeon at Dinapore, 
in the East Indies. 





Simm Josern Dre Courcy Larran, Br. 
July 7. At Vichy, in France, in his 
62nd year, Sir Joseph De Courcy Laffan, 


Bart. of Otham, Kent, K.H., M.D., and 
LL.D. 

He was born May 8, 1786, the third 
son of Walter Laffan, esq. of Cashel, 
grandson maternally of Richard de Courcy, 
esq. of the same city. His eldest brother 
was the Right Rev. Robert Laffan, Ro- 
man Catholic Archbishop of Cashel, who 
died in 1833. Having graduated at Edin- 
burgh, he gained such distinction in the 
medical profession as to be appointed 
successively Physician to the Forces in the 
Peninsula war, and Physician in ordinary 
to the late Duke of Kent. He was cre- 
ated a Baronet of the United Kingdom 
by patent dated March 15, 1828; and in 
1836 he was nominated a Knight of the 
Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 

He married, in 1815, Jemima, daugh- 
ter and coheir of Paul Pilcher, esq. of 
Rochester ; and became a widower in 
1839. Having had no issue, the title has 
become extinct. 

His body was brought to Rochester, 
where it was interred in the family vault 
in St. Margaret’s church. 





Sir Rozert Cuester. 

Aug. 12. At his residence, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 80, Sir Robert Chester, Knt. 
a Deputy Lieutenant of Hertfordshire. 

He was the lineal representative of the 
younger branch of the Chesters of Royston 
and Cockenhatch, Hertfordshire; being 
the eldest son of Robert Chester, esq. of 
the Middle Temple solicitor, (who was 
buried at Hertingfordbury in 1790,) by 
Harriet, youngest daughter and co-heir of 
Charles Adelmar Cesar, esq. of Bayford 
Place, Herts. 

He was educated at Westminster School, 
and at Christ Church Oxford. In 1793 
he entered the Hertfordshire Militia as 
Ensign, and he rose to the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel, which he held until 1804. 

In 1794 he was appointed Gentleman 
Usher Quarterly Waiter to King George 
the Third; in 1796 was promoted to 
be Gentleman Usher of the Privy Cham- 
ber Extraordinary ; in 1797 to be Groom 
of the Privy Chamber ; and in 1798 to be 
Gentleman Usher of the Privy Chamber 
in Ordinary. In 1796 he was also ap- 
pointed Assistant Master and Marshal of 
the Ceremonies to King George III.; and 
in 1818 promoted to the office of Master 
of the Ceremonies, upon which occasion 
he received the honour of Knighthood. 
From his increasing, years and consequent 
infirmities, he resigned that office in the 
spring of last year. 

He married, Oct. 10, 1797, Eliza, third 
daughter of John Ford, esq. of Sproughton 
Chantry near Ipswich; and had issuc 
three sons and three daughters. The 
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former were, 1. Robert Chester, esq. ap- 
pointed in 1821 Assistant Master and Mar- 
shal of the Ceremonies to King George the 
Fourth, and died unmarried in 1822; 2. 
Charles, an officer in the Bengal Army; 
3. Harry Chester, esq. a clerk in the 
Privy Council Office, who married in 1837 
Anna-Maria, only daughter of the late 
Robert Sherwood, esq. and has issue. 
The daughters were, 1. Eliza, who became 
in 1819 the second wife of the late Sir 
John Eardley Wilmot, Bart.; 2. Harriett- 
Cesar, who died unmarried in 1821 ; and 
3. Dulcibella. 





Sir Grrrin WItson. 

Aug. 4. In Stratford-place, aged 82, 
Sir Giffin Wilson, Knt. a Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and late one of the Masters 
of the High Court of Chancery. 

He was the son of the late Rev. Edward 
Wilson. 

He was called to the bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn Jan. 30, 1789 ; 
and attained the grade of King’s Counsel 
in Hilary term 1819. He was for forty 
years Recorder of Windsor, in which 
capacity he received the honour of knight- 
hood from King George the Fourth, who 
when he first went to reside at Windsor 
knighted the mayor and the recorder, on the 
18th Nov. 1823. 

Having been for some time a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, Sir Giffin was ap- 
pointed a Master in Chancery on the 26th 
of March, 1826. 

He had an unfailing taste for music, and 
was, for many years, one of the most con- 
stant attendants of the London concerts. 

He was twice married; first, in 1787, 
to the only child of Peter Cuchet Jouvengal, 
esq. ; and secondly, in 1805, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of General George 
Hothan, brother of the first Lord Hotham. 
His second wife died on the 30th April, 
1828. 





Cart. HALLowWELE Carew, R.N. 

June 27. At Beddington Park, Surrey, 
Charles Hallowell Carew, esq. Capt. R.N. 

Captain Carew was the eldest son of 
Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell Carew, 
K,C.B. (a memoir of whom will be found 
in our Magazine for Nov. 1834, vol. II. 
p- 537), by a daughter of Capt. Inglefield, 
R.N. Commissioner of the Dockyard at 
Gibraltar. 

He obtained his first commission (as 
Lieut. Hallowell) on the 30th Aug. 1820, 
and subsequently served as fiag- Lieutenant 
to his father at Chatham. He was made 
a Commander August 3, 1824 ; appointed 
to the Cadmus sloop on the Plymouth 
station, April 8, 1826 ; and advanced to 
the rank of Captain, April 17, 1827. 


Pursuant to the will of Mrs. Anne 
Paston Gee, who died March 28, 1828, 
Admiral Sir Benjamin Hallowell succeeded 
to the estates of the ancient family of 
Carew of Beddington, and assumed that 
surname. He died on the 2d Sept. 1834, 
and was succeeded by his son now deceased, 
who married, in 1828, Mary, daughter of 
the late Capt. Sir Murray Maxwell, R.N. 
and has left issue. 





Court GrANvILLE, Esa. 

July 16. In his 70th year, Court 
Granville, esq. of Calwich Abbey, co. 
Stafford, a Deputy Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate for the counties of Stafford and War- 
wick. 

He was the son of Bernard D’Ewes, esq. 
of Hagley, co. Worc. and Wellesbourne, 
co. Warwick, who died in 1820, by Anne, 
daughter of John de la Bere, esq. of 
Southam Court, Cheltenham. He as- 
sumed the name of Granville in 1826, on 
inheriting the estates of his uncle the Rev. 
John Granville, M.A. (previously D’Ewes) 
of Calwich Abbey. 

He married, in 1803, Maria, daughter 
of Edward Ferrers, esq. of Baddesley 
Clinton, co. Warwick, by whom he had 
issue four sons and three daughters. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son Bernard 
Granville, esq. now of Calwich Abbey, 
who married first Miss Mathewana-Sarah 
Onslow, grand-daughter of Adm. Sir 
Richard Onslow, Bart. and K.C.B. and 
secondly (in 1830) Anna-Catharine, dau. 
of Admiral Sir Hyde Parker; and has 
issue by both ladies. 





Epwarp Barnes, Ese. 

Aug. 3. Aged 74, Edward Baines, esq. 
a magistrate for the West Riding of York- 
shire and the Town of Leeds, and for- 
merly M.P. for that borough. 

Mr. Baines was the son of Mr. Richard 
Baines, of Preston, in Lancashire, and 
was born at Walton-le-Dale, in the same 
county. Placed at an early age under the 
care of his uncle, Mr. Thomas Rigg, of 
King’s Land, Hawkshead, he received his 
first public education in the Free Gram- 
mar School of that town. Returning to 
Preston at the age of fourteen, he was 
apprenticed to a Mr. Walker, as a printer, 
Before his term of apprenticeship expired, 
he removed to Leeds for improvement, 
and entered that town as a poor journey- 
man printer seeking his fortunes. He 
soon engaged himself with the publishers 
of the Leeds Mercury, with whom he 
served the remainder of his time. In the 
year 1801, Mr. Baines, by the aid of local 
friends who knew and prized his great 
industry and thrift, was enabled to pur- 
chase the paper on which he had worked 
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—and thus, at the age of twenty-seven, 
the compositor became the proprietor. 
Owing to this, the Leeds Mercury, from 
being a local journal of small dimensions 
and feeble power, suddenly acquired an 
extensive political influence in the north 
of England, and from that time to the 
present it has uniformly maintained the 
principles of civil and religious liberty 
with zeal and consistency. 

In the year 1798 Mr. Baines was uni- 
ted to Charlotte, eldest daughter of Mat- 
thew Talbot, Esq. of Leeds, author of the 
Analysis of the Bible. They had eleven 
children, of whom nine are living. The 
eldest son, Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines, 
M.P. for Hull, is a Queen’s Counsel, and 
stands deservedly high in his profession. 
Mr. Edward Baines, jun. is well known 
as an author. He is associated with his 
brother, Mr. Frederick Baines, in the 
proprietorship and conducting of the 
Leeds Mercury. Mr. Thomas Baines is 
proprietor of the Liverpool Times. Mr. 
Baines leaves behind him a large family, 
united among themselves, and all holding 
stations of respectability and influence in 
the world. 

It may justly be said of Mr. Baines 
that he has done more for the cause of 
Reform in the county of York than any 
other man; and, when we consider the 
powerful movement in the manufacturing 
districts in favour of Lord Grey’s bill, it 
is not too much to say, that to his strenu- 
ous endeavours the country is indebted, 
in no slight measure, for the passing of 
that measure. 

When, in 1815, the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, Mr. Baines discovered 
that a meeting held at Thornhill Lees, 
near Wakefield, was betrayed to the ma- 
gistrates by a spy named Oliver, who had 
been also employed by Lord Sidmouth in 
Yorkshire, Nottingham, and Derbyshire. 
This was exposed in the Leeds Mercury, 
and brought before the House of Com- 
mons by Sir Francis Burdett, and added 
much to the pupularity of Mr. Baines. 
It was he also who suggested to the free- 
holders of the county of York the pro- 
priety of returning Henry Brougham to 
Parliament, which was done at the elec- 
tion of 1830. Lord Morpeth, too, and 
Mr. Macaulay, in the same manner, owed 
their first elections—the one for the West 
Riding and the other for Leeds—mainly 
to the personal exertions and influence of 
Mr. Baines. 

On the appointment of Mr. Macaulay 
to an official post in India in Dec. 1833, 
Mr. Baines was solicited by a large majo- 
rity of the electors to become a candidate 
for the representation of Leeds. The 
reasons which led them to this choice will 
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be shown by the terms of the following 
requisition :— 

“ We, the undersigned electors of Leeds, 
believing ourselves to be in no small de- 
gree indebted to your exertions for the 
elective franchise, having long witnessed 
your unwearied, consistent, and enlight- 
ened labours as the advocate of Reform 
in every branch of the public service; 
and, convinced by experience of your 
eminent talents for public business, re- 
quest that you will allow us to put you in 
nomination as a candidate to represent 
this borough in Parliament, there to carry 
forward those great principles the suc- 
cess of which it is equally your object and 
ours to promote.”’ 

He went to the poll, and, defeating Sir 
John Beckett, Lord Sidmouth’s late pri- 
vate secretary, was triumphantly returned, 
without cost to himself, on those princi- 
ples of purity of election which he had so 
long and so strenuously advocated. 

Mr. Baines went into the House of 
Commons unfettered by pledges, saying 
—‘*My own judgment and conscience 
shall be my guide, and the general happi- 
ness of the community my aim;”’ and, 
while there, maintained a course of inde- 
pendent action which endeared him to his 
political friends, and commanded the re- 
spect of his opponents. He was the un- 
flinching advocate of a rigorous economy 
in the public expenditure, and of the 
Emancipation of the Slave—the un- 
daunted assailant of the Close-Corpora- 
tion system—one of the main promoters 
of the present scheme of Municipal Re- 
form, not only in England but in Ireland 
—the staunch friend of the Government 
plan of Education—the uncompromising 
foe to all monopoly in trade or commerce. 
As the representative of the Dissenters in 
the House, he had the burden of those 
questions more nearly affecting their in- 
terests—the Regium Donum, Church- 
rates, Pious Use Trusts, Tithes, &c., and 
he gave his unwearied support to the 
claims of Dissenters for admission to the 
English Universities, and of the Charter 
granted to the University of London. 
In all the discussions upon these and 
kindred questions, he avowed the broad 
principle that no man ought to be placed 
under any civil disqualification in conse- 
quence of his religious belief, and that 
Dissenters who support their own minis- 
ters and places of worship should not be 
taxed to uphold the churches and pay the 
clergy of the Establishment. At the same 
time, he assisted in passing a bill for aug- 
menting the stipends of the poor working 
clergy. He did his utmost to promote 
the education of the people and the widest 
diffusion of religious knowledge—seeking, 
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by the Mechanics’ Institute as well as the 
Sunday-school, to assist self-education 
and the intellectual elevation of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Baines’s laborious duties in the 
House of Commons laid the seeds of seri- 
ous illness. He was seldom absent from 
his post. Day and night he gave up his 
whole time to the fulfilment of the oner- 
ous duties devolving upon him; and the 
result was that he overtaxed himself, and 
served his constituents and his country 
beyond his strength. 

From this cause, at the close of the 
Melbourne Administration in 1841, Mr. 
Baines withdrew from the representation 
of Leeds, after having held that distin- 
guished position during three successive 
Parliaments. 
tion of retiring known, than his constitu- 
ents were most earnest in their solicita- 
tions that he should reconsider his deci- 
sion. But these entreaties are unavailing ; 
health was seriously impaired, and duty 
to his friends, as well as his own personal 
safety, rendered the step absolutely neces- 
sary. This point having been decided, it 
was at once resolved by his constituents 
to present to Mr. Baines a public testi- 
monial, as a memorial of their appreciation 
of services so nobly rendered and so ex- 
tensively useful. A list was opened for 
contributions, limited in amount, and to 
this fund men of all shades of politics sub- 
scribed, and in a very brief space a large 
sum was raised. The testimonial consists 
of a magnificent candelabrum, supported 
by three figures, representing Truth, Li- 
berty, and Justice, and bears the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

‘* Presented to EpwArp Baines, Esq. 
by his friends and fellow-townsmen, in 
admiration of the integrity, zeal, and 
ability with which he has advocated the 
principles of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
during a public life of more than forty 
years,,and to evince their gratitude for 
his important services as the faithful and 
indefatigable Representative of the bo- 
rough of Leeds in Three Successive Par- 
liaments. Leeds, November, Mpcccx1t.”’ 

In retiring from his public duties, as a 
member of Parliament, Mr. Baines never 
contemplated an idle or useless life. Al- 
ready he had appeared as the author of 
two most valuable works: one, ‘‘ The 
History of the Wars of the French Revo- 
lution,’’ which was subsequently made to 
embrace a wider range, and became a 
“ History of the Reign of George ITI. ;’’ 
and the other, a work of national import- 
ance, being a most elaborate ‘‘ History of 
the County Palatine of Lancaster,’’ in four 
volumes 4to. The original form of the 
latter was a ‘‘ History, Gazetteer, Direc- 
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No sooner was his inten- ° 
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tory,’’? &c. printed at Liverpool in two 
octavo volumes, 1825. The larger work 
was published in parts, and was, in some 
measure at least, the work of other hands, 
under Mr. Baines’s superintendence. 

As a journalist he was distinguished for 
a large and comprehensive view of public 
questions ; an unwavering advocacy of the 
cause of liberty and good government ; 
and at the same time an entire absence of 
offence against public order or personal 
courtesy, and an earnest endeavour to 
restrain the excesses to which the working 
classes have at periods of excitement been 
inclined in the wide range of his circula- 
tion. 

His own newspaper writings prove the 
freedom, chasteness, force, and eloquence 
with which he could employ the resources 
of his native language ; while, at the same 
time, they demonstrate the extent, ac- 
curacy, and solidity of his general and 
diversified information. The conducting 
of the paper he had long since yielded to 
his sons ; but never did a number appear, 
when he was in Leeds, without his contri- 
buting, in some way or other, to its 
columns. 

Mr. Baines took a large share in the 
administration of justice in his borough, 
where he was a justice of the peace, and 
also a magistrate of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

He had always shown a great taste for 
agricultural pursuits, and he spent much 
of his time at his farm at Barton Grange, 
on Chat Moss, a large tract of property 
which he had drained and brought into a 
high state of cultivation. This frequent 
change afforded him great enjoyment, and 
was very conducive to health. 

Mr. Baines was an attached and most 
liberal supporter of the various benevolent 
institutions in his town and county ; and 
his love for the religious institutions of 
the country, and for missionary operations, 
was very constant. His love for Sunday- 
schools was marked; and his inquiries as 
to the operations and progress of the 
London Sunday-school Union was very 
frequent. id 

In connection with some local railway 
operations, in which he was interested, 
Mr. Baines had been in the habit latterly 
of visiting London in the spring of each 
year. This spring, yielding to the almost 
imperceptible adyence of age and infir- 
mities, he relinquished, with much regret, 
his usual journey. One by one, he was 
compelled to give up his accustomed 
duties out of doors. This he did with 
great reluctance; for his habits of life, so 
active and useful, led him frequently to 
regard too lightly the injunctions of his 
medical adviser. 
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His personal character is thus sketched 
by his successor: ‘‘ He had a large and 
liberal spirit, a just and upright mind, a 
benevolent and affectionate heart. He 
was, therefore, the friend of Freedom, 
good Government, and Reform, of Charity, 
Peace, and Religion—the friend of the 
people, and especially the friend of the 
poor and oppressed. Whilst decided in 
his opinions, he was most catholic in his 
disposition ; whilst the most faithful of 
adherents, it was his delight to co-operate 
with men of all parties and sects for com- 
mon objects. His understanding was 
sound, strong, and clear — his judgment 
cool and cautious. He was universally 
regarded as one of the safest of coun- 
sellors. In his own profession and trade 
he was at once enterprising, prudent, and 
indefatigable. In the discharge of his 
Parliamentary duties he was unwearied. 
His temper was mild and equable, yet at 
the same time cheerful and buoyant—a 
combination which was singularly con- 
ducive to his own happiness and to the hap- 
piness of all around him. _ Few men have 
been more universally popular and more 
truly beloved. He combined manly firm- 
ness with the truest humility. His tastes 
were simple and unostentatious. In do- 


mestic life he was the most amiable of 
men, gentle, forbearing, loving—the very 


bond of union: his radiant countenance, 
the image of an affectionate heart, shed 
light through all his home, and made his 
large family circle one of unbroken peace. 
His religious views were evangelical, and 
he possessed the soul of religion in charity, 
faith, humility, and love. At the ap- 
proach of death his view of his own merits 
was most lowly and self-abasing, and his 
view of the Divine goodness and conde- 
scension almost overpowering. The sun- 
set of his life was serene rather than 
glowing. Patient, resigned, and gentle, 
he watched the ebbing of the tide of life ; 
and in the midst of his large family, 
looking around him with love, and heaven- 
ward with hope, his death, like his life, 
was that of the good man.’’ 

His body was interred in the Leeds 
Cemetery, a funeral service having been 
performed in East Parade Chapel. The 
Corporation, headed by the Mayor, at- 
tended in a body. There were present, 
also, the Mayors of Wakefield and Brad- 
ford; the magistrates of the borough ; 
journalists from different districts; the 
servants in the employ of the deceased ; 
the masters and journeymen printers of 
the town and neighbourhood ; and a vast 
number of private carriages and _ indi- 
viduals. 
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Mr. SERJEANT WARREN. 

July 6. At Dublin, Richard B. Warren, 
esq. second Serjeant. 

For a period of nearly a quarter of a 
century Mr. Warren stood unrivalled as 
a practitioner in equity; his business in 
this branch of the profession was over- 
whelming, and the income arising from it 
was perhaps the largest ever gained at the 
Irish bar. Without taking a very promi- 
nent part in the political world, the de- 
ceased was a firm supporter of Con- 
servative principles, and a strenuous up- 
holder of scriptural education. The coif 
was conferred upon him by Sir Edward 
Sugden during the early part of Sir 
Robert Peel’s last administration, greatly 
to the dissatisfaction of the friends of the 
late Mr. John Beatty West, whose claims 
in wresting the representation of the 
city of Dublin from the Repealers were 
zealously urged as a reason for his advance- 
ment. This dispute for a_profitless 
honour was the first step towards the dis- 
ruption of the once united and formidable 
Irish Conservative party. 

His death is attributed to the homeeopa- 
thic treatment. About January last he 
exhibited a tendency to paralysis arising 
from softening of the brain. Two 
homeeopathic doctors were called in, and 
continued their infinitesimal prescriptions. 
The day before his death two eminent 
physicians (Crampton and Adams) de- 
clared his recovery impossible, and as- 
cribed his sudden decline to the treatment 
he had received. 


Epwarp Hoag, Esa. M.D. 

March 12. At Chester, aged 65, Ed- 
ward Hogg, esq. M.D. 

Dr. Hogg was the author of a “ Visit to 
Alexandria, Damascus, and Jerusalem, 
during the successful Campaign of Ibra- 
him Pasha,’’ published in two volumes 
8vo. 1835. In the preface to this work 
he introduces himself to the reader ‘‘ as 
belonging to a numerous class of indivi- 
duals that, unencumbered with claims to 
distinction, contentedly float upon the 
surface of society. Having reached the 
stationary point when a man may be al- 
lowed to consider himself as neither young 
nor old,—after some years of successful 
professional occupation in England, he was 
induced to repair the inroads made by la- 
borious exertion on a constitution never 
robust, by seeking the milder climate of 
Italy ; and Naples finally afforded him an 
agreeable retreat. Little anxious for the 
accumulation of this world’s goods, and co- 
veting only the esteem of a few chosen 
friends, he would have had no inducement 
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to quit this happy state of privacy, which 
is his natural sphere, if an opportunity had 
not unexpectedly presented itself of ac- 
companying an intelligent friend to the 
East—a journey which promised to rea- 
lise his long-cherished wish to ascertain 
the precise state of countries so pre-emi- 
nently interesting as Syria and Palestine, 
and to investigate the proofs of early civi- 
lisation still existing in the stupendous 
monuments of Egypt and Nubia.’’ 

He started from Naples on the 27th 
April, 1832, and closed his tour at Cairo, 
on the 18th of the following January. 

Pursuing our extract from Dr. Hogg’s 
preface, we may add that, ‘‘ without mak- 
ing any pretension to deep antiquarian 
research, or possessing any great disposi- 
tion to enter largely into political specu- 
lations, he attentively examined the various 
ancient remains which so continually pre- 
sent themselves in the countries he passed 
through, and carefully sought such infor- 
mation relative to the modern state of 
these countries as the most competent 
persons with whom he happened to meet 
could supply. The observations thus made, 
and the intelligence thus obtained, to- 
gether with the ordinary occurrences of 
the day, were regularly inserted in his 
note-book ; and from time to time, as his 
progress was interrupted by unavoidable 
delays, these notices were transcribed, and, 
as opportunities offered, were forwarded 
to his distant friends.’’ 

By one of the most distinguished of 
these, Sir William Gell, Dr. Hogg was 
persuaded to publish, and the result was 
a work which was received with much ap- 
probation by the critics and the general 
reader. 


R. B. Howarp, M.D. 

April 9. At York, aged 40, Richard 
Baron Howard, M.D. of Manchester. 

Dr. Howard was born on the 18th Oct. 
1807, at Melbourne Farm, in the East 
Riding of Yorkshire, the sixth son of Mr. 
Charles Howard, of Hull, and Mary 
Baron, of Manchester. In July 1817, he 
was placed at a school in Northallerton, 
under the care of Mr. York; where he 
passed creditably through the usual rou. 
tine of elementary education, and after a 
period of about six years, having evinced 
a desire to be educated as a medical 
practitioner, he removed to Edinburgh, 
where, after the usual period of apprentice- 
ship, which he spent with Messrs. Scott 
and Orr, of that city, he obtained a sur- 
geon’s diploma from the Edinburgh Col- 
lege. In 1829 he became a licentiate of 
the Apothecaries’ Company in London. 
About this period, being desirous of ac- 
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cepting the appointment of surgeon to an 
Indiaman, and finding the degree of M.D. 
a necessary preliminary, he returned to 
Edinburgh and obtained this further 
qualification ; his thesis, “De Hydrocephalo 
acuto’’ being printed, with a dedication 
to his father. A vacancy, however, now 
arose in the situation of physicians’ clerk 
to the Manchester Infirmary, and after an 
active canvass, he was elected, although 
it is probable that exception would have 
been taken to his appointment, if it had 
been known that he was then in possession 
of a physician’s diploma. The Infirmary 
at Manchester not only serves as an 
hospital for the reception of the sick, but 
sends out visitors to attend the poor at 
their own dwellings, in all parts of that 
extensive and densely-populated town : it 
is chiefly required of the clerks to attend 
to this latter department; and it will be 
easily imagined, that the cases which come 
under their care are both considerable in 
number and various and important in their 
nature. From this source, therefore, in 
the very first instance, Dr. Howard had a 
large field for practical study; and he 
availed himself of the advantages which it 
afforded with no common assiduity. These 
labours were unfortunately interrupted by 
a severe attack of fever, with which he 
was seized in Feb. 1831. During the 
period of his illness he was under the kind 
and attentive superintendence of Dr. 
Lyon, in the Manchester Fever Hospital, 
a circumstance deserving of mention, inas- 
much as Dr. Howard subsequently gave 
special attention to the subject of fever, 
and showed a peculiar interest in the 
management of the fever wards. 

In July 1832, Dr. Howard tendered 
his resignation as clerk to the physicians, 
having completed the term of his en- 
gagement, which was a period of three 
years. No other candidate, however, 
coming forward, he was unanimously re- 
quested by the weekly board of trustees to 
continue another year in the situation ; it 
was not, therefore, until July 1833, that 
his resignation was finally accepted. On 
the 3lst Oct. 1833, Dr. Howard was 
elected resident medical officer to the 
Manchester workhouse. In this estab- 
lishment he had still further opportu- 
nities of pursuing his profession, and 
particularly of becoming practically ac- 
quainted with the physiognomy of dis- 
ease, and of rendering himself familiar 
with the baneful effects of poverty and dis- 
tress. In April 1834, his hospital duties 
were again interrupted by ill health; an 
attack of rhetmatic fever obliged him to 
suspend his labours for several months ; 
and when he returned to his appointment, 
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he was still in a state of imperfect health. 
In Feb. 1838 he resigned his situation, 
having resolved to commence practice in 
Manchester asa physician ; but previously 
to taking up his new position, he spent a 
short time in visiting the hospitals of Lon- 
don and Paris. In April 1839, Dr. 
Howard was elected physician to the Ard- 
wick and Ancoats Dispensary ; an institu- 
tion which ministers largely to the relief 
of the poor of the district. 

During this year Dr. Howard first ap- 
peared as an author, in a small publication 
*¢ On the Morbid Effects of Deficiency of 
Food.’’ It will have been seen that Dr. 
Howard had for many years been diligently 
employed in professional ministrations to 
the poor ; and he could not but feel how 
intimately their diseases, and even their 
whole moral and physical condition, are 
connected with the actual privations which 
their circumstances impose. This, there- 
fore, was the subject which first engaged 
his pen, and which always continued seri- 
ously to occupy his mind. His known 
interest in these inquiries afterwards in- 
duced the Poor Law Commissioners to 
request his aid in drawing up a report as 
to the extent to which contagious diseases 
prevail amongst the labouring classes in 
Manchester. This report appeared in 
June 1840, in the “Sanitary Inquiry in 
England ;’’ and at a later period, a com- 
munication from Dr. Howard on a kindred 
subject was inserted in Mr. Adshead’s 
pamphlet on the distressed state of the 
labouring classes in Manchester. 

In March 1842, on the death of Dr. Pen- 
dlebury, Dr. Howard was enabled to obtain 
the appointment of pbysician to the Infir- 
mary, for which he had previously been an 
unsuccessful competitor. In March 1844, 
contrary to his own wishes, but by the 
advice of his friends, he accepted the office of 
physician to the Haydock Lodge Lunatic 
Asylum. He had afterwards reason to 
regret his connection with this establish- 
ment; for, as his visits were made of 
necessity at considerable intervals—though 
always regularly, and in accordance with 
the agreement entered into—he found it 
impossible properly to superintend the 
care of the inmates ; and, not approving 
of the manner in which affairs were con- 
ducted, and yet feeling his responsibility, 
he was led to resign after much mental 
uneasiness. In the autumn of this year, 
he was appointed lecturer on the practice 
of physic to the Manchester Royal School 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

Dr. Howard did not excel as a lecturer, 
using the term in relation to the viva vuce 
communication of knowledge. His lectures 
were prepared with great care and labour, 
well digested, well arranged, and fairly in 
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accordance with the recent doctrines of 
the day. But more is needed in a lecturer 
than this accuracy and system; there is 
the mode of delivery, the look, the ges- 
ture, the happy seizing on the principal 
features of the subject, which give that 
sort of intelligence between the pupils and 
the lecturer which may be said, not alto- 
gether figuratively, ‘‘ to speak volumes.’’ 
But, if Dr. Howard did not possess that 
happy and half colloquial mode of delivery 
which makes the knowledge it imparts as 
impressive as it is entertaining, he pos- 
sessed those sterling qualities which must 
always demand respect and secure atten- 
tion. He was so regular in his attendance, 
so courteous in his manners, so anxious to 
promote the interests of his pupils, and so 
full and accurate in his preparations for 
the class, that it was impossible not to at- 
tach the greatest value to his teachings. 
As a clinical lecturer, Dr. Howard ap- 
peared to greater advantage. The correct 
idea which he entertained of the require- 
ments of the clinical teacher is evident 
from an Introductory Lecture which he 
published on first entering upon these 
duties. Besides the general course of 
lectures on the practice of physic, and the 
clinical lectures delivered at the Infirmary, 
Dr. Howard gave a separate course upon 
auscultation ; a subject to which he had 
given especial attention, and on which 
his opinions possessed a standard value. 
Though Dr. Howard could not be re- 
garded as an original scientific investigator, — 
he was always desirous of keeping pace 
with the advancement of the day in those 
departments of natural knowledge which 
are collateral to medicine; and he had 
connected himself with all the principal 
institutions in the town of Manchester 
which are designed to promote the exten- 
sion of science. Amongst these we may 
mention the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, the Geological Society, the Medi- 
cal Society, the Medico-Ethical Society, 
&c. &c. Dr. Howard was also far from 
being inattentive to the cultivation of lan- 
guage and literature, the study of which 
seemed to relieve him from severer or 
more anxious occupations, as well as to 
enlarge his ideas and adorn his mind. 
Perhaps if one thing more than another 
characterised the temper of Dr. Howard’s 
mind, it was his love of sincerity and his 
perfect freedom from the common cant of 
This operated no doubt in 
some degree against his immediate or 
rapid success; but it secured to him a 
feeling of internal honesty and truthful- 
ness which reacted beneficially on his 
thoughts and actions. It was laying the 
foundation of a reputation, both with the 
profession and the public, which would 
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ultimately have placed him in the highest 
scale in general estimation. He was far 
from being a sanguine man; probably he 
wanted more of what has been called the 
poetic temperament. More warmth of 
temper would, in our estimation, have 
given expression to a character otherwise 
almost perfect. But could we have added 
this without destroying that calm com- 
placency and cool judgment which we so 
much admired in this amiable physician ? 

Let it not, however, be understood that 
Dr. Howard was deficient in sensibility. 
His attachments were strong and lasting ; 
and his sense of propriety delicate, even to 
fastidiousness. In manners, Dr. Howard 
was so unassuming, and his opinions were 
so quietly and unostentatiously given, that 
those who consulted him might almost be 
led to suppose that his suggestions were 
self-evident, and not the result of mature 
study and reflection. His tone of voice 
was generally low and kind, with that 
friendly, familiar sort of modulation, which 
always wins upon the confidence. 

His religious feelings were manifested 
chiefly in the impulse they gave to his 
practical exertions for the benefit of 
others. This is not the place to enter 
fully into the subject of religious convic- 
tions or belief ; but we think it only right 
—lest the omission should be wrongly in- 
terpreted—to state that he was neither 
inattentive himself to the cultivation of 
piety, nor did he underrate the consolations 
it affords. 

Dr. Howard’s position then, considered 
thus as a lecturer, as a practitioner, as a 
scholar, and as a philanthropist, embodies 
all we could well expect or desire to com- 
plete the character of a physician. But 
knowledge passes away ; and the proudest 
success even of good men is not of long 
duration. At the period of his greatest 
usefulness, he became the subject of an 
extremely painful disease. He was called 
upon to contemplate his own death, when 
he had just come within the reach of all 
that a sensible man can well desire to 
attain. He bore his sufferings with quiet 
resolution. They were great and long 
continued ; he never desponded, however, 
but was willing to be encouraged against 
hope, and always received with attention 
and confidence the professional services of 
his friends, Dr. Lyon and Mr. Beever. 
At length life became burdensome; he 
sought change of place; and after spending 
a short period with his valued friend Mr. 
Gaskell, at Lancaster, he went to York, 
where his parents now reside, and expired 
on the 9thof April. He was buried at the 
cemetery near that city._-Abridged from 
the British and Foreign Medico-Chirur- 
gical Review. 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 

June 9. At Treleck, Monmouthshire, 
the Rev. Stephen Parry, Vicar of Treleck 
with Penallt, to which he was instituted 
in 1844. 

June 11. At Wollaton, aged 32, the 
Rev. Francis Haythorn, Curate of Leis- 
ton, Suffolk. 

At Bridgenorth, aged 41, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Moore, M.A. Rector of Tasley, 
Shropshire, to which he was instituted in 
1837. 

June 15. At the rectory, Christieville, 
Upper Canada, the Rev. William Thomp- 
son, Incumbent of Trinity church, third 
son of Ebenezer Thompson, esq. formerly 
of Norwood, Surrey. He fell a sacrifice 
to the fever caught while attending the 
emigrants at Grosse Isle. 

June 23. At Barbourne, aged 79, the 
Rev. William Evans, formerly Rector of 
Kingsland, Herefordshire, to which he 
was instituted, on his own petition, in 
1821. 

June 29. Aged 62, the Rev. Charles 
Thomas Johnson, Rector of Enborne and 
of Hampstead Marshall, Berks, to both of 
which churches he was presented by Earl 
Craven in 1816. 

June 30. At Highbrake, aged 69, the 
Rev. William Wood, Perpetual Curate of 
Altham, Lancashire, to which church he 
was appointed in 1823. 

Lately. At Kendal, aged 54, the Rev. 
Irving Carlyle, Perpetual Curate of New 
Mills, Derbyshire, to which he was in- 
stituted in 1831. 

July 1. At Pocklington, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. Thomas Shields, Master of the Free 
Grammar School. 

July 2. At Church hill, Ballinasloe, Ire- 
land, the Rev. P. C. Atkinson, formerly 
Curate of Claydon and Mollington, Ox- 
fordshire. 

July 4. At York, aged 54, the Rev. 
Luke Dennis, Curate of Routh, near Be- 
verley. 

July 5. At Norwich, aged 86, the Rev. 
John Watson Bowman, Rector of Bixley 
with Earl Framlingham, and Perpetual 
Curate of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 
He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1786, as 13th Wrangler, M.A. 1789; 
and in the latter year was elected Fellow 
of St. John’s college. He was presented 
to Bixley in 1813 by Ch. Brereton, esq. 
and to St. Peter Mancroft in 1826 by the 
parishioners. 

At Sharon, near Newtown Conyngham, 
the Rev. W. A. Butler, Rector of Ray- 
mochy, co. Donegal. 

July 7. At Ilminster, Somerset, aged 
48, the Rev. John Reberts, Rector of 
Stocklinch Magdalene, and Curate of Il- 
minster; brother of the Rev. Richard 
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Roberts, of Oulton. He was presented 
to Stocklinch in 1845. 

July 8. At Dunkerque, aged 59, the 
Rev. Charles Harwood, British Chaplain 
at that place, late of Hayne House, near 
Collumpton. 

At Nicholaston, Gower, aged 41, the 
Rev. Charles Wells, son of Nathaniel 
Wells, esq. of Piercefield, Monmouth- 
shire. 

July 9. Aged 82, the Rev. John Lloyd, 
Vicar of Hindolvestone, Norfolk. He 
was of Magdalene college, Cambridge, 
LL.B. 1786, and was presented to his 
living in 1798, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich. 

July 12. At De Beauvoir Square, 
Kingsland, aged 35, the Rev. John Kemp 
Kershaw, late of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1838. 

July 13. Aged 57, the Rev. Charles 
Clapham, Perpetual Curate of Armley, 
Yorkshire. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1815, and was presented 
to Armley in 1822. 

July 14. At Manchester, aged 74, the 
Rev. William Lamport, formerly of 
Poole. 

July 15. At Warrington, aged 24, the 
Rev. W. J. Ripley. 

At Ainderby, Yorkshire, aged 43, the 
Rev. Frederick Pringle Waiton, Vicar of 
that parish, to which he was presented in 
1839. 

July 16. At Kenton Lodge, Harrow, 
aged 73, the Rev. William Jephson, 40 
years Master of the Grammar School, 
Camberwell, and 25 years Curate of 
Trinity, Minories. 

Aged 46, the Rev. Thomas William 
Salmon, Perpetual Curate of Hopton by 
Lowestoft, Suffolk. He was of Caius 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823,M.A. 1826; 
and was presented to his church in 1841. 

July 19. At the house of his brother, 
Mr. John Elliot Wilson, solicitor, Cran- 
brook, Kent, aged 41, the Rev. Francis 
Coieman Wilson, M.A. Perpetual Curate 
of All Saints, King’s Cross, Islington, 
to which church he was appointed in 
1838. 

July 20. At the residence of his uncle, 
Widcombe crescent, Bath (by his own 
hand), aged 38, the Rev. Thomas Wilson, 
formerly Curate of Leominster. Verdict, 
“Temporary Insanity.” 

July 23. At Cheltenham, the Rev. John 
Richard Tetlow, late Rector of Pontis- 
bury first portion, Shropshire. He was of 
Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1808. 

July 31. At Norland terrace, Notting 
hill, aged 42, the Rev. Edward Owen, iate 
Curate of Gawsworth, Cheshire, only son 
of the late Edward Owen, esq. M.D. of 
Hopetown and Kingsland, Jamaica. 


Aug. 1. At Bodmin, aged 59, the Rev. 
Vernon Collins, son of the late Rev. John 
Basset Collins of Trewardale. He was of 
Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge, LL.B. 
1818. 

At Kirkstall, Yorkshire, aged 42, the 
Rev. Joseph Ware, Perpetual Curate of 
that parish. He was of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1839, and 
was appointed to Kirkstall ir the latter 
year. 

Aug.7. Aged 74, the Rev. William 
Goodday, Vicar of Terling, Essex. He 
was of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 
1798, and was presented to his living in 
1801 by J. H. Strutt, esq. 

Aug. 10. In his 30th year, the Rev. 
Leonard Morse, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Montrose. 

Aug. 12. At Pluckley, Kent, aged 
58, the Rev. Cholmley Edward John 
Dering, Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Rector 
of Pluckley, and one of her Majesty’s 
Chaplains in Ordinary. He was the only 
son of Colonel Cholmley Dering (uncle 
to the present Sir Edward Cholmley De- 
ring, Bart.) by Charlotte-Elizabeth, dau. 
of Sir Joseph Yates, one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. He was 
collated to the rectory of Pluckley by 
Archbishop Manners-Sutton in 1816 ; and 
to the prebend of Tottenhall in the cathe- 
dral church of St. Paul’s in 1827. He 
married in 1817 Maria, eldest daughter of 
Barrington Price, esq. and had issue. He 
was the author of ‘‘ Sketches of Human 
Life.’’ 8vo. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


June 3. In Chapel-st. Belgrave-sq. 
from injuries sustained by her dress acci- 
dentally catching fire, aged 78, Lady Eli- 
zabeth Moncrieffe, aunt to the Earl of 
Dalhousie. She was the second dau. of 
George eighth Earl, by Elizabeth, dau. of 
Andrew Glen, esq. She was married in 
1786 to Sir Thomas Moncrieffe, of Mon- 
crieffe, co. Perth, Bart. and left a widow 
in 1818, having had issue one son, the 
late Sir David Moncrieffe (father of the 
present Sir Thomas Moncrieffe), and one 
daughter, Georgina-Elizabeth, now Coun- 
tess of Bradford. 

June 27. At Stratford, aged 36, Mary, 
wife of R. Moseley, esq. 

June 29. In Stanhope-pl. aged 27, 
Miss Walter. 

July 3. In Endsleigh-st. aged 18, An- 
nette, and on the 19th, aged 17, Caroline, 
the eldest and second daus. of the Rev. 
Philip Hewett, Rector of Binstead, I. W. 

In Hunter-st. aged 16, Henry Lilford 
Powys, third son of Capt. the Hon, Ro- 
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bert Vernon Powys, of the Bengal Mili- 
tary Service. 

July 6. In Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. 
Anne, wife of Richard Prime, esq. M.P. 
of Walberton, Sussex. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late James Shuttleworth, esq. 
of Gawthorpe Hall, Lance. by Anne, dau. 
of Gen. Desaguliers ; was married first to 
Richard Thomas Streatfeild, esq. of the 
Rocks, Sussex, by whom she had issue 
two sons and four daughters; and secondly, 
in 1815, to Mr. Prime, and had issue two 
sons and one daughter. 

At Maryland Point, Stratford, aged 32, 
Frances, second dau. of the late George 
Kilner, esq. of Ipswich. 

At Islington, aged 47, Mary Ann, relict 
of the Rev. Robert Ellison, Rector of 
Slaugham and Southease, Sussex. 

Aged 23, Walter S. Badger, esq. of 
Masborough Hall, Yorkshire. He had 
come to London for the purpose of hav- 
ing several teeth extracted; and a coro- 
ner’s jury returned a verdict—That the 
deceased died under the influence of chlo- 
roform, acting on a diseased heart and 
enlarged liver. 

July 7. In Hanover-terrace, Regent’s 
Park, (the residence of his father-in-law,) 
aged 31, Charles Senior, esq. of Liverpool. 

In Lower Belgrave-st. Belgrave-square, 
aged 78, Mrs. Catharine Williams, widow 
of Gen. Henry Williams. 

July 8. J. Walter Schmidt, esq. late 
of Camberwell. 

At Camberwell, aged 59, Charlotte, 
widow of Charles Gibbs, esq. 

Aged 78, Nathan Marshall, esq. of the 
Clapham-road. 

July 9. In Norfolk-st. Strand, Wil- 
liam-Hardy, third son of John Tatam, 
esq. of Moulton, Lincolnshire. 

At Stockwell Common, Frederick George 
Vandiest, esq. 

John Frederick Parker, esq. of Royal- 
hill, Greenwich. 

July 10. Aged 79, Richard Jones, 
esq. of Parliament-st. Westminster, and 
Morden Lodge, Surrey, formerly one of 
the Assistant Committee Clerks of the 
House of Commons; and the principal of 
the firm of Jones and Walmisley, parlia- 
mentary agents. 

July 11. In Argyll-pl. Regent-st. aged 
71, John Hurley, esq. 

At Peckham, aged 56, Samuel Travers, 
esq. 

July 12. At Notting-hill, aged 83, 
Mrs. Aldridge. 

At Hackney, Elizabeth-Anne, widow of 
R. Haighton Wilkins, esq. and dau. of 
the late John George La Serre, esq. of 
the same place. 

In Bedford-pl. Russell-sq. aged 70, 
William Ryde, esq. 
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July 13. Suddenly, at Kennington, 
Frances, relict of William Leacock, esq. 
formerly of Madeira. 

At Hartley-House, Hampstead, aged 
75, William Hughes, esq. 

Augustus Clarkson, esq. of Brixton-pl. 
Brixton. 

At Hampstead, aged 39, Harriett-Isa- 
bella- Katharine, wife of Major Duncan 
Montgomerie, of Hamilton-terr. St. John’s 
Wood. 

July 14. At Greenwich, aged 80, Capt. 
Christopher Kymer, H.C.S. 

At Clapham, aged 71, William Tate, 
esq.; and, July 23, John, his eldest son. 

Aged 14, Ann-Cecilia, eldest dau. of 
Robert Wright, esq. of Kentish Town. 

Aged 47, Joseph Howell, esq. surgeon, 
Southwark-bridge-road. 

July 15. At Pembroke-villa, Clapham- 
park, the residence of her late son-in-law, 
the Rev. Isaac Hitchen, aged 76, Mrs. 
Sarah L’homme. 

In Montague-sq. aged 19, Alexander 
William Knox Stewart Lawrence, only 
son of Lieut.-Col. Lawrence, command- 
ing 6th Madras Cavalry. 

At Croom’s-hill, Greenwich, aged 75, 
Margaret, relict of Matthew Isacke, esq. 

July 16. At Islington, aged 72, Mary- 
Anne, widow of Harry Lippincot Giffard, 
esq. Capt. R.N. 

At the house of Messrs. John Dent and 
Co. Crawford-st. aged 17, Robert Shep- 
herd Taylor, only surviving son of John 
and Ann Taylor, late of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

July 18. In Hamilton-pl. New-road, 
aged 22, Mary, wife of Thomas Wake- 
field, esq. surgeon. : 

In Beaufoy-terr. Maida-vale, aged 59, 
John Rhodes, esq. Lieut. 19th Foot. 

In Austin Friars, aged 77, Joseph Coc- 
kerton, esq. 

July 19. At Hackney, aged 92, Mrs. 
Grace Matson. 

Aged 74, Ann, widow of Mr. Cobbett, 
M.P. Her body was conveyed to Farn- 
ham, in Surrey, and there deposited in 
the same spot where those of her husband 
were deposited in 1835. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. Cobbett in 1792. 

July 21. John Francis Le Cointe, esq. 
of Upper Bedford-pl. 

Aged 77, William James Jacob, esq. 
late Principal of the Accountant's Office, 
Bank of England. 

John Septimus Udny, esq. late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

July 22. At Kingsland, aged 82, Mary, 
relict of William Rawlins Edwards Brad- 
ley, esq. 

Aged 77, Henry Grundy Renshaw, esq. 
of Islington. 

At Bayswater, aged 48, Augusta-Caro- 
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line, wife of T. B. Hoskyns Abrahall, esq. 
barrister-at-law, Registrar of the Court 
of Bankruptcy. 

July 23. Margaret, wife of William 
Ogle West, esq. of Streatham-hill. 

At Hanover-villas, Kensington-park, 
aged 72, the Hon. Charlotte Irby, eldest 
sister of Lord Boston. 

In Gloucester-road, Hyde-park-gardens, 
aged 23, Fanny-Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Morris, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-st. Hyde-park, 
Frances, wife of John Welsford Cowell, esq. 

July 24. At Whitechapel, aged 71, 
Susanna-Martha, relict of Robert Mid- 
dleton, esq. formerly of Boroughbridge. 

Aged 70, William Haines, esq. of Hal- 
naker Lodge, East Brixton. 

July 25. In London, aged 56, William 
Cunningham, esq. late of Dromona, co. 
Antrim. 

In North-crescent, Bedford-sq. Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. James 
Boott, of Loughborough. 

Aged 24, Eliza, wife of Major Storks. 

At Kensington, Miss Emma Hawkes, 
of Grantchester near Cambridge. 

At Brompton, aged 77, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Stephen Harrison, esq. 

Aged 64, Ann, wife of Harry William 
Hitchcock, esq. of Sussex-gardens, Hyde 
Park. 

July 26. At St. John’s Wood, aged 76, 
Mrs. Curry, widow of James Curry, esq. 

July 27. At Hampstead, aged 83, 
Elizabeth, widow of William Kilburn, 
esq. of Wallington, Surrey. 

Aged 38, Lucy, wife of Joseph Pugh, 
esq. of Porchester-terrace, Bayswater. 

Miss Fanny Elizabeth Dickinson, of 
Lower Eaton-street, Grosvenor-place. 

In London, Miss Tomlinson, sister of 
the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 

Aged 72, Robert Pugh, esq. of Salis- 
bury street, Strand. 

July 28. In Cambridge-st. Hyde Park, 
at an advanced age, Miss Thesiger. 

In London, William Cuffe, esq. of St. 
Alban’s, co. Kilkenny, and Grange, in 
the Queen’s county. He married in 1816 
Lady Anna Maria Sherard, sister to the 
present Earl of Harborough. 

In Tredegar-sq. aged 60, Elizabeth, re- 
lict of Captain James Stranack. 

At the house of her brother-in-law, 
William Ford, esq. Kentish Town, aged 
24, Caroline- Maria, wife of Capt. Brown- 
low E. Layard. 

At Newington, Surrey, aged 35, Eleanor, 
wife of William Malraison, esq. of the 
Trinity House, Tower-hill, only surviving 
child of the late Mr. Joseph Rackstraw. 

In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 82, Patrick 
Leslie, esq. formerly merchant, of Crown- 
court, Broad-street. 
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At Camberwell, aged 84, John Hop- 
kins Radford, district surgeon h. p. medi- 
cal staff. 

July 29. In Upper Ebury-st. Charles 
Swann, esq. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
rister-at-law. He was called to the bar 
May 14, 1830. 

July 30. At Brixton, aged 25, Mary- 
Anne, wife of John Inchbald, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of H. W. Lamb, esq. 
of the Insolvent Debtors’ Court. 

In Lowndes-st. Elizabeth-Charlotte, 
wife of George Palmer, esq. of Nazing, 
Essex. She was the second dau. of John 
Surtees, esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by 
Sarah, daughter of the Very Rev. John 
Lewis, Dean of Ossory ; was married in 
1827, and has left issue. 

Aged 52, Francis Yates, esq. of Streat- 
ham and Mincing-lane. 

In Albert-st. Regent’s Park, Benjamin 
West, esq. youngest son of the late Ben- 
jamin West, President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Charles, son of Frederick Brown, esq. 
Francis-st. Torrington-sq. 

July 31. At Denmark-hill, aged 68, 
Stephen Nicolson Barber, esq. 

In Clifford-st. aged 66, Benjamin 
Somers, esq. M.D. of Mendip Lodge, So- 
mersetshire. 

Aug. 1. At Deptford, aged 51, Wm. 
Pembrooke, esq. store-receiver at Her 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, and formerly of the 
Naval yard, Deal. 

Aged 86, Ann, widow of David Lyon, 
esq. of St. John’s, Westminster. 

Aug. 2. In Orchard-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 81, Caroline, relict of Henry Bo- 
sanquet, esq. 

At the house of his uncle, W. R. Ren- 
nalls, esq. Tavistock-sq. aged 31, William 
Abraham Creighton, esq. of Creighton’s 
Creek, Port Philip. 

Aug. 5. In Audley-sq. aged 76, Har- 
riett, widow cf Lieut.-Gen, Cheney. 

Aug. 7. Aged 40, Mary-Ellen, wife of 
Christopher Wilson, esq. of Millbank- 
row, Westminster. 

In Portland-pl. aged 82, Emma, relict 
of Edward Ravenscroft, esq. 

Aug. 8. At Camberwell, aged 38, Wil- 
liam Curling Domett, late of Ceylon, son 
of Nathaniel Domett, esq. 





Breps.—July 4. At Bedford, aged 55, 
Thomas Wooldridge, esq. many years sur- 
geon in that town. 

Berxs.—July 6. At Reading, aged 
81, Caroline, widow of Tho. Willimott,esq. 

July 23. At Kintbury, aged 36, Sir 
John Bateman, Knt. formerly of the Roya! 
Art. Drivers. He was knighted in Ireland 
in 1809. He attained the rank of Cap- 
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tain Commissary in 1812, and was placed 
on half pay in 1814. 

July 25. At Speenhamland, near New- 
bury, aged 64, John Mort Bunny, esq. 
M.D. formerly of the 76th Reg. 

Bucks.—July 12. Aged 78, Ann je- 
mima Collingwood, of High Wycombe, 
relict of Samuel Collingwood, esq. of 
Oxford. 

July 25. At John Kaye’s, esq. Fulmer 
Grove, aged 32, Miss Catherine Poulton. 

July 30. Matilda, wife of Sam. Higham, 
esq. of Beel House, Amersham. 

Aug. 1. At Nightingalls, aged 83, John 
Mair, esq. late of Friday-st. 

Aug. 6. Aged 75, Charlotte, wife of 
the Rev. Valentine Ellis, Rector of Wal- 
ton, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
John Bullen, of Barnwell Abbey. 

CamprinGe. — July 5. At Westley 
Lodge, near Newmarket, aged 15, Jane, 
only dau. of the late Thos. Kitchener, 
esq. of Mildenhall. 

CuersHire.—July 22, In Grey Friars, 
Chester, aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of John 
Ford, esq. of Abbeyfield. 

At Birkenhead, aged 71, Elizabeth, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. Hector Cameron, 
and eldest child of the late Rev. Verney 
Lovett, D.D. 

Aug. 5. At Belmont, aged 52, James 
Heath Leigh, esq. a Deputy Lieut. and 
magistrate of the county. He was the 
eldest son of Joseph Leigh, of Belmont, 
esq. and brother to the Rev. John Leigh, 
Rector of Egginton, co. Derby. He was 
formerly a member of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, and took the degree of M.A. 
in 1818. He married in 1827, Frances, 
3rd dau. of Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart. and 
had issue. 

Cornwaui.—July 24. At Cawsand, 
Emily, youngest dau. of the late John 
Morris Pritchett, esq. of Plymouth. 

July 28. Aged 17, Humphrey John, 
second son of Humphrey Willyams, esq. 
of Carnanton. 

CumMBERLAND.—July 25. 
aged 52, Dickinson Birkett, 
Whitehaven. 

Dersy.—./uly 8. At Highfield, near 
Derby, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late 
John Paris, esq. of Hopwell Hall, and 
the Newarke, Leicester. 

July 10. At Derby, aged 77, Mrs. 
Tipper. 

Aug. 1. At the Limes, Mickleover, 
aged 52, Samuel Job Wright, esq. 

Drevon.—June 28. At Bideford, aged 
39, Mary-Madelina-Bourmaster, wife of 
Major Douglas, daughter of the late Gen. 
Sir William Dixon, and sister to Capt. 
Dixon, of the Caledonia flag-ship, Ply- 
mouth. 

July 1. At Haslar Hospital, aged 28, 

Gent. Maa. Vout. XXX, 


At Wath, 
esq. of 
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Lieut. Horace Mann Baker, R.N. son of 
the late Vice-Adm. Sir T. Baker, K.C.B. 

July 5. Suddenly, at Plymouth, Lieut. 
John Dawes Haswell, R.N. (1815). 

July 9. At Waye House, Ashburton, 
aged 24, Harriet-Jane, dau. of Sir Mat- 
thew Blakiston, Bart. 

At Stonehouse, Lieut. Henry Richard 
Glynn (1836), son of Adm. Glynn. 

July 10. At Moor Cottage, Hartland, 
aged 64, John Galsworthy, esq. 

July 16. At Plymouth, aged 81, Mrs. 
Grace Squire, mother of the late R. J. 
Squire, esq. 

At Exeter, aged 19, Mary-Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Clarke, of Clayhidon. 


July 24. At Heavitree, aged 87, John 
Brown, esq. 
July 25. At Tipton, Ottery-St. Mary, 


aged 83, Mrs. Yelverton, widow of James 
Yelverton, esq. of that par’: 

July 26. At Oldstone House, Black- 
awton, aged 75, Mary, wife of William 
Dimes, esq. of London. 

At Ilfracombe, aged 27, Anna-Maria, 
wife of Baron D. Webster, esq. of Penn’s, 
Warwickshire, and second dau. of Stanley 
Pipe Wolferstan, esq. of Statfold, Staff. 

At Exeter, aged 71, Mr. John Gandy, 
second son of the Rev. John Gandy, Vicar 
of Saint Andrew’s, Plymouth. 

July 30. At Exeter, aged 63, Miss 
Elizabeth Lewis, sister of the late James 
Lewis, esq. Speaker of the House of 
Assembly of Jamaica. 

July 31. At Honiton, aged 23, Mari- 
anne, youngest dau. of the late L. Gidley, 
esq. 

Lately. On board the Brunswick, 
while on her passage between Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, Mrs. Henry Fraser, who 
was well known as a performer at the 
Exeter Theatre. Her death was caused 
by sea-sickness. Verdict, ‘‘ Died by the 
Visitation of God.”’ 

At Torquay, the Right Hon. Isabella- 
Charlotte Antoinette Sophia dowager 
Viscountess Bolingbroke, Baroness Hom- 
pesch. She became the second wife of 
George-Richard third Viscount Boling- 
broke in 1804, and was left his widow in 
1824, having had issue two sons, the Hon. 
Ferdinand St. John, and the late Hon. 
Charles Robert St. John. 

Aug. 8. At Courtlands, William, only 
son of William Francis Spicer, esq. 

Aug. 14. At Exeter, Miss Cole, dau. 
of the late Wm. Cole, esq. of Pulham, 
Norfolk. 

Aug. 15. At Platway, Shaldon, aged 
49, Capt. Hunt, late of the 12th Foot. 

Aug. 15. At Exeter, Margaret, wife 
of John Eyre Kingdon, esq. and dau. of 
James Newman —— of Plymouth, 
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Aug. 17. At Tiverton, aged 72, Miss 
Sarah Toms. 

Dorset.—July 10. Aged 78, Mrs. 
Willis, wife of Joseph Willis, esq. of 
Nordon Wareham. 

Juy 21. At Wimborne Minster, aged 
78, Henry Rowden, esq. solicitor. 

July 22. At Morden, Isle of Purbeck, 
aged 66, B. Warburton, Esq. 

Duruam.—July 15. At Gainford, 
aged 57, Sarah, relict of John Chapman, 
esq. of Craggs House, near Guisborough, 
Yorkshire, who died in 1838, leaving 
issue three sons and three daughters. 

Essex.—July 3. At the rectory, 
Rawreth, aged 47, Sarah, wife of the Rev. 
J. C. White. 

July 15. At the vicarage, Letitia, wife 
of the Rev. James Ford, B.D. vicar of 
Navestock, and daughter of Mr. Jermyn, 
bookseller, Ipswich. She was a lady of 
considerable literary taste, and was mar- 
ried Nov. 19, 1830. 

Aug. 3. At Woodford, aged 70, Tho- 
mas Morgan, esq surgeon. 

GuoucesterR.—July 6. At Clifton, 
Miss Sarah Hunt, of Stoke Doyle, North- 
amptonshire. 

July 12. The Rev. Dr. Davies, minister 
of the Unitarian chapel at Gloucester, 
committed self-destruction by hanging 
himself at his residence in Barton-st. 
Verdict, ‘‘ Insanity.’’ 

July 15. At Cheltenham, aged 65, 
Thomas Raikes Newbery, esq. 

July 24. At Ellen Croft House, Wot- 
ton-under-Edge, the residence of T. S. 
Child, esq. aged 18, James Atkinson, of 
Addiscombe College, son of the late Dr. 
Atkinson, of the Madras Establishment. 

July 31. At Cheltenham, aged 27, 
George T. Owen, esq. late of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, only son of T. Owen, 
esq. Cheltenham. 

Lately. At Wotton, near Gloucester, 
Mary-Anne, the eldest dau. of the Rev. 
F. T. Bayly, Rector of St. John the Bap- 
tist and St. Aldate’s, in that city. 

At Gloucester, Sophia, relict of Wm. 
Tupsley Washbourn, esq. 

Aug. 4. Suddenly, at the residence of 
his cousin (John Kerle Haberfield, esq. 
Clifton), aged 23, Walter Burnett Haber- 
field, First Lieut. in the Portsmouth Di- 
vision of Royal Marines. 

Hants.—July 8. At the Crown Inn, 
Lyndhurst, Richard Fitz-George, Duc de 
Stacpoole, of Montigny-Lencoup, in the 
department of the Seine and the Marne, 
France, and of Glasshayes, in the county 
of Hants. This person was, we believe, 
a natural son of the late Comte de Stac- 
poole, (a French dignity,) who put forward 
a claim to the ancient barony of Zouche, 
and during his father’s life he styled him- 
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self Vicomte de Stackpoole. He after- 
wards obtained his dignity of Duke in 
some Italian State. 

July 15. At Highfield, Lymington, in 
the house of his mother, John Campbell 
Glover, esq. late Major 13th Regt. Madras 
Inf. and second son of the late Philip 
Glover, esq. formerly of Sedgford, Nor- 
folk, and of the 8th Enniskillen Dragoons. 

July 22. At Spithead, on board the 
Ratcliff, aged 19, Julian Titian Nursey, 
third officer of that ship, second son of 
the Rev. P. Nursey, of the Parsonage, 
Burlingham St. Andrew, Norfolk. 

July 23. At Southampton, Frances- 
Maria, relict of John Clerk, esq. 

July 24. At Southsea, aged 49, Thomas 
E. Thomson, esq. late of Dinan, France. 

July 25. At Hightown, near Ring- 
wood, aged 87, Thomas Read, esq. late of 
Parkstone, Poole, and for many years a 
member of the firm of Sleat and Read, 
Newfoundland merchants at Poole. 

July 31. At Amport, Sophia, relict of 
the Rey. Thomas Sheppard, D.D. 

Lately. At Portsmouth, aged 70, Hen- 
Ho wife of John Fulleck, esq. of Lip- 

ook. 


Aug.7. At Melford Green, Lyming- 


ton, Mrs. Halliday, sister of the late Rev. 
William Sharpe. 


Herts.—July 20. At Hoddesdon, aged 
74, William Tuck, esq. 

July 21. At High Willows, Cheshunt, 
the residence of his brother-in-law Capt. 
Ridding, aged 37, Charles Henry Gilbert, 
esq. surgeon, of Raven-row, Spitalfields. 

Aug. 7. Caroline, wife of Charles 
Johnston, esq. of Claramont, Cheshunt. 

Kent.—July 3. At Deal, aged 92, 
Mary-Elizabeth, relict of J.Mourilyan, esq. 

July 5. Aged 74, Elizabeth-Moore, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Adams, 
esq. of Swifts, near Cranbrook. 

July 7. At Deal, aged 75, Mr. T. L. 
Mourilyan, gent. 

At the house of her son-in-law, M. P. 
Guimaraens, esq. Sydenham-park, aged 
76, Ann, relict of John Pearson, esq. of 
Greenwich. 

July 8. At Canterbury, Thos, White, 
esq. Assistant Commissary Gen. 

July 9. At Dover, Frances, relict of 
the Rev. John Plampin, formerly of 
Chadacre-hall, Suffolk. 

July 16. At Sandgate, John Strang- 
wayes, esq. of London, third son of the 
late Richard Strangwayes, esq. of Well, 
Yorkshire. 

July 18. At Ramsgate, aged 25, Har- 
riet-Sarah, wife of H. J. Sawyer, esq. of 
the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

July 23. At Ramsgate, aged 35, K. 
H. Doolan, esq. 

July 25. At Holloway Court, near 
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Rochester, aged 31, Capt. William Henry 
Roberts, late of the Royal Engineers. 

July 26. At Margate, aged 81, Mrs. 
Cates, widow of John Cates, esq. of West- 
gate-court, Canterbury. 

July 27. At St. Bartholomew, near 
Sandwich, aged 57, Harriet, wife of Ed- 
ward Jeffery, esq. 

At Deal, aged 86, Capt. W. Fryer, for- 
mertly of the 4th Dragoons. 

July 29. John, second son of Miles 
Brathwaite, esq. of Hythe, and grandson 
of the late Hon. Miles Brathwaite, of 
Barbados. 

July 31. At Dover, aged 40, John 
Cotman, esq. of Riverhead, Sevenoaks. 

Aug. 3. At Maidstone, aged 72, the 
widow of T. T. Cooke, esq. solicitor. 

Aug. 5. At Woolwich, aged 27, Syl- 
vestra-Elizabeth, wife of F. T. Le Touzel, 
esq. of the Cape mounted riflemen, and 
eldest dau. of T. G. Monypenny, esq. of 
Hole-house. She was married in 1843. 

LANcASHIRE.—July 10, At Blackpool, 
aged 69, John Macvicar, esq. late of Kier- 
field, Stirlingshire. 

July 13. At the house of his son, 
Everton, near Liverpool, aged 74, Joseph 
Hubback, esq. of Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
late mayor of that town. 

Lately. At Salford, aged 83, Thomas 
Oldmeadow Cill, esq. 

Aug. 3. Aged 55, Thos. Carill Wors- 
ley, esq. of Platt Hall. 

Aged 26, Cecilia, wife of Legh Rich- 
mond, esq. of Riversvale, near Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

Leicester.—July 2. At Quorndon- 
hall, aged 26, Anna, the wife of Richard 
Sutton, esq. of Skeffington-hall. 

LincoLnsHIRE.—July 10. At Haver- 
holme-priory, aged 39, the Right Hon. 
Emily Georgiana Countess of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham. She was the second dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Charles Bagot, by 
Lady Mary Wellesley-Pole, dau. of the 
late Earl of Mornington. She became in 
1837 the second wife of the Earl of Win- 
chilsea, but had no issue. 

Mippiesex.—July 11. At Sutton- 
house, near Hounslow, aged 76, John 
Peto, esq. 

July 23. At Tottenham, Emma, wife 
of the Rev. George Brewster Twining. 

Aug. 6. At Winchmore-hill, Charles 
Lancelot Hoggart, esq. 

Monmovutu.—July 7. At Newport, 
aged 63, Richard Jenkins, esq. 

Norrotk.—July 13. At Mundsley, 
aged 85, Mary, widow of Sam. Hibbert, esq. 

July 29. At Burgh-hall, aged 32, 
Charlotte, wife of Francis L’Estrange 
Astley, esq. (brother to Lord Hastings). 
She was the second dau. of Nath. Mickle- 
thwait, esq. of Taverham, by Lady Char- 
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lotte Rous, second dau. of the first Earl 
of Stradbroke. 

July 31. At Holt-lodge, Wm. Boyd, 

Ang. 5. At Besthorpe, Attleborough, 
Matilda, wife of B. Geldart Goode, esq. 
of Howland-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

Aug. 11. Aged 52, Mary, wife of Seth 
Wm. Stevenson, esq. F.S.A. of Norwich. 

Aug. 20. At Great Yarmouth, aged 
18, George Edward Tolvor, only surviv- 
ing son of Samuel Tolvor, esq. late town 
clerk of that borough. 

Norrnampton.—July 5. At Peter- 
borough, aged 62, Mary, dau. of the late 
John Cox, esq. 

July 9. At Wellingborough, aged 76, 
John Barber Tuck, gentleman. 

July 21. At Wellingborough, Eliza- 
beth-Jane, youngest dau. of R. W. Sher- 
wood, esq. ; 

Oxrorp.—July 9. At Oxford, aged 53, 
Charles Webb, esq. surgeon. 

Aug. 1. At Henley-on-Thames, aged 
46, Peter Sarney Benwell, esq. 

Satop.—July 8. At Bridgenorth, Le- 
titia, eldest dau. of the late Humphrey 
Oakes, esq. 

Somerset.—July 7. Anne-Hamilton, 
wife of J. Bird, esq. solicitor, Taunton. 

At Bishop Sutton, aged 77, Robert 
Blinman Dowling, esq. 

July 10. At Wells, Elizabeth, relict of 
John Lax, esq. 

At the Colony, Burnham, aged 68, 
Henry Dod, esq. 

July 20. Mary-Alice, wife of Robert 
Fowler, esq. of Lambridge, Bath. 

July 26. At Bath, aged 64, Charles 
Alexander, esq. late of Littleton House, 
Wilts. 

July 27. At Bayford Lodge, Wincan- 
ton, aged 76, Uriah Messiter, esq. banker, 
and for more than thirty years treasurer 
of the county. 

July 28. At South Brewham, aged 83, 
Ezit, relict of David Mead, esq. and 
mother of the Incumbent of South Brew- 
ham. 

At Bath, John Walker Maxwell Lyte, 
esq. of Berry-head, Brixham. 

July 29. At Bruton, at the residence 
of his mother, aged 58, Richard Bord, 
esq. of the Bank of England. 

Lately. At Bath, aged 74, Mary Tidy, 
who for twenty-five years was the faithful 
servant and housekeeper of the late Mrs. 
Hannah More, during her residence at 
Barley-wood. 

Aug. 4. At Wellow, aged 46, Frances- 
Kegan, wife of the Rev. Charles Paul, 
Vicar of Wellow. 

At Worcester-cottage, Prior-park, aged 
75, Mrs. Rebecca Pullen. 

Aug.9. Albert Helyar, late Capt. of 
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the 7th Hussars, second son of the late 
William Helyar, esq. of Coker. 

Srarrorp.—July 20. Aged 19, James, 
only child of Alexander Hordern, esq. of 
Oxley House. 

July 21. At the vicarage, Seighford, 
Rebecca-Dorothy, wife of the Rev. J. 
Thompson. 

Aug. 4, Catharine-Juliana, wife of Sir 
Edward Dolman Scott, Bart. of Great 
Barr Hall. She was the eldest daughter 
and coheir of Sir Hugh Bateman, Bart. 
by Temperance, dau. of John Gisborne, 
of Yoxall Lodge, esq.; was married in 
1815, and had issue the present Sir Fran- 
cis Edward Scott, who became the succes- 
sor of his maternal grandfather as a Baro- 
net, pursuant to a special remainder, on 
his birth in 1824, and two other sons. 

SuFFotk. — July 2. Aged 85, John 
Houghton, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s. 

July 3. At Bungay, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Butcher, relict of R. Butcher, 
esq. of the Grove. 

July 4. Aged 50, Frederick Cotton, 
esq. of Weybread. 

July 14. At Depden, Mary-Ann, wife 
of the Rev. Martin J. Lloyd, A.M. Rector. 

July 15. At Ixworth, Laura, wife of 
the Rev. S. Blackall, and third dau. of H. 
M. Ellicombe, esq. of Exeter. 

At East Bergholt Lodge, Sarah-Perring, 
relict of the Rev. Sir Richard Hughes, 
Bart. She was dau. of the Rev. Richard 
Sleeman, Vicar of Tavistock, co. Devon; 
was married in 1798, and left a widow in 
1833, having had issue the present Baro- 
net, another son, and three daughters. 

July 26. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
89, Susanna, relict of the late Thomas 
Mills, esq. of Saxham Hall. She was 
the daughter and coheir of Christopher 
Harris, esq. of Bellevue, co. Devon, son 
of John Harvis, esq. of Radford, in the 
same county, and had issue the present 
William Mills, esq. of Saxham Hall, anda 
numerous family. 

Surrey.—July 5. At Tilford House, 
Farnham, aged 45, Major Edward Franck- 
lyn, of the Madras Army. He attained a 
Company in the European regiment in 
1826, and was Assistant Quartermaster- 
general of the Mysore division. 

At the house of his brother, Newcross, 
Alfred Walter Simmons, esq. late of Car- 
shalton, third son of the late Nathaniel 
Simmons, of Croydon, esq. 

July 9. At Morden rectory, aged 25, 
Mary-Ann-Sophia, only dau. of the late 
Capt. Flint, R.N. 

July 14. Aged 32, Caroline, wife of the 
Rev. Witham H. Stevens, Curate of 
Stoke-next-Guildford. 

July 20. At Lower Tooting, aged 75, 
Joseph Procter, esq. 


July 23. Emma, wife of John Jones, 
esq. of the Oaks. Prat 

July 25. Aged 43, Elizabeth, wife of 
Frederick George Aubin, esq. Weston- 
hill, Norwood. 

July 26. At Woodside, Croydon, aged 
80, Wm. Harvey, esq. ‘ 

July 30. At Croydon, aged 74, Wil- 
liam Wilson, esq. 

Aug. 2. At the Palace, Croydon, aged 
59, John Oswald, esq. 

Auy.5. At Garlands, Ewhurst, the 
wife of Richard Gates, esq. 

Sussex.—May 30. At Worthing, in 
his 62d year, Thomas Carvick, esq. of 
Moat Mount, Highwood Hill, Middlesex, 
and of Wyke, co. York, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the former county, a justice of 
the peace for the counties of York, Hert- 
ford, and Middlesex, and a Major in the 
Militia. Major Carvick was the eldest 
son of John Carvick, esq. by Mary, fourth 
daughter of John Johnson, esq. He mar- 
ried, Aug. 15, 1808, Marianne-Barbarina, 
only daughter of Thomas Mayer, esq. of 
York and Wyke; and on the death of 
Charles James Mayer, his wife’s nephew, 
in 1826, succeeded in right of his wife 
to the estate of Wyke. He has left issue 
one surviving son, Thomas Mayer, late 
Lieut. 78th Highlanders; and three 
daughters, of whom the eldest is married 
to Richard Mayne, esq. Commissioner of 
Police. 

July 3. At Brighton, Thomas Raikes, 
esq. 

Fouly 8. At Brighton, aged 88, J. F. 
Atlee, esq. 

July 12. At Warnham-court, near Hor- 
sham, aged 91, William Fuller, esq. of 
Upper Tooting, late of the firm of Messrs 
Child and Co. ; 

July 16. At Brighton, aged 29, John, 
eldest son of J. J. Harcourt, esq. 

July 27. At Easthothly, aged 50, Re- 
becca, wife of J. J. Robinson, esq. and 
dau. of the late Mr. Joseph Morris, of 
Lewes. 

July 23. At East Grinstead Common, 
aged 87, Miss Elizabeth Scrivener. 

July 30. At Brighton, aged 85, Ann, 
widow of Samuel Hayward, esq. Deputy 
of the Ward of Bread-street. 

July 31. At Brighton, aged 17, Eliza- 
Jane, eldest dau. of John Henry Cancel- 
lor, esq. of Chester-terr. Regent’s Park. 

Aug. 4. At Brighton, aged 56, Benjamin 
Clarkson, esq. formerly of Hampstead. 

Aug. 7. At Midhurst, Mary-Anne. 
Maria, wife of the Rev. T. W. Langshaw, 
Incumbent of Bepton, Sussex, third dau. 
of the late William Reynolds, esq. of 
Melpes House, Monmouthshire. 


Warwick.—July 2. At Leamington, 
Benjamin Aplin, esq. 
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July 9. At her son’s house, in War- 
wick, aged 78, Sarah, relict of John 
Twamley, esq. of Dudley. 

At Leamington, aged 44, Edward 
Thurlow Leeds, esq. of Eyebury, Peter- 
borough. 

July 18. Aged 74, John Bott, esq. 
solicitor, of Birmingham. 

July 28. At Alcester, aged 84, Cathe- 
rine, relict of the Rev. John Hunt, Rector 
of Welford, Glouc. 

Aug. 5. Near Birmingham, aged 80, 
William Spurrier, esq. ; 

Aug.8. Aged 53, Harriet, wife of the 
Rev. John Peglar, Vicar of Alveston. 

Aug. 9. At Birmingham, aged 75, 
Mr. James Scott, sharebroker. He was 
the faithful clerk to the Warwick and 
Birmingham Canal Company more than 
forty years. 

YorxKsHIRE.—Aug. 2. At Wydale, 
Emma, wife of E. 8. Cayley, esq. M.P. 
She was the third daughter of Sir George 
Cayley, Bart. by Sarah, daughter of the 
Rev. George Walker, F.R.S. of Man- 
chester; she was married in 1823, and 
has left issue. 

Witts—July 14. At Semington, aged 
30, William, second son of the late 
Thomas Bruges, esq. of Melksham. 

July 26. At Fiddington House, near 


Devizes, aged 29, John Willett, esq. M.D. 
Aug. 6. On the Canal, Salisbury, aged 
38, Wm. Dyke Whitmarsh, esq. solicitor. 


Aug. 7. At Trowbridge, aged 25, 
Harry Edgell, youngest son of E. Bush, 
esq. 

Worcester.—Ju.y 5. At Worcester, 
aged 73, John Haynes Cooksey, esq. 

July 8. At Abberley Hall, Clara, only 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Gooding Clarke, 
esq. of Handsworth, K.C. and Chief 
Justice of the Brecon and Carmarthen 
Circuit. 

July 21. At Henwick Hall, George 
Barr, esq. second brother of the late 
Charles Barr, esq. banker, of Leeds. 

July 30. At the Woodrow, Broms- 
grove, aged 65, George Francis Iddins, esq. 

Aug. 4. At Great Malvern, Alexander 
Nasmyth, esq. F.R.G.S. late of London. 

Yorx.—July 8. At Rotherham, Mr. 
John Stephenson, railway contractor. 
By the force of natural talent, aided by 
industry and integrity, he raised himself 
from the position of a humble artisan to 
the charge of some of the most gigantic 
undertakings in the kingdom. We be- 
lieve he was not related to the still more 
celebrated George Stephenson, since de- 
ceased, 

July 26. At Kirby Misperton rectory, 
aged 78, Robert Sympson, esq. 

Eliza, wife of Robert Barr, esq. solici- 
tor, of Leeds. 
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July 27. At Scarborough, aged 52, 
Charles Brooke, esq. 

Aged 88, Dorothy, wife of Thomas 
Thistlethwaite, esq. of Scarborough, and 
sister of the late Thomas Thornton, esq. 

July 29. At the rectory, Sutton-on- 
Derwent, Charles, only surviving son of 
the Rev. G. Rudston Read. 

July 30. At Leeds, aged 60, John 
Howard, esq. carpet-manufacturer. 

Aug. 3. At Springwood House, Shef- 
field, aged 70, William Marsden, esq. 

Aug. 7. At Knowesthorp House, 
Leeds, aged 66, Sarah-Maria, wife of W. 
M. Maude, esq. 

Wates.—July 7. At Swansea, aged 
67, Martin Bevan, esq. for several years 
a very intelligent and regular manager of 
the Swansea Savings Bank. 

Aug. 4. At Bangor rectory, Flintshire, 
aged 29, Wilmot, eldest son of the Rev. 
George A. E. Marsh. 

Aug. 8. At the vicarage, Penmark, 
the residence of her son the Rev. Charles 
F. B. Wood, aged 76, Mrs. Catherine 
Wood. 

At Ynisgoud, near Merthyr, aged 43, 
the wife of Edward Purchase, esq. 

ScorLtanp.—July 7. Albinia-Eleanor, 
wife of Alexander Gordon, esq. of Ellon 
Castle, Aberdeenshire. 

July 7. At Pitcorthie House, Fifeshire, 
aged 81, George Simson, esq. of Letham 
and Pitcorthie, formerly of Sillwood Park, 
Berks. 

July 25. At Ardrossan, aged 60, Mrs. 
Mary L. Reid, wife of Capt. Charles 
Hope Reid, R.N. of Grangehill, Ayr- 
shire. 

July 26. At Weeping Cross, aged 29, 
Cordelia-Astley, widow of John Ainslie, 
esq. of Huntington, East Lothian. 

InELAND.—June 10. In Kingstown, 
Dublin, Grizell-Maria, third dau. of the 
late Thomas Bradshaw, esq. of Milecross 
Lodge, co. Down. 

June 18. At Beaumont, near Cork, 
aged 25, John Decourcey Beamish, esq. 
R.N. 

June 27. At Castlecomer, Kilkenny, 
Lieut. Lane, of the 83d Regt. He com- 
mitted suicide in a fit of delirium, brought 
on by scarlet fever. 

June 30. At Cavan, Doctor M‘Donald, 
one of the oldest as well as the ablest 
practitioners in the north of Ireland. 

July 10. Aged 75, William Espinasse, 
esq. of Kill Abbey, Dublin. 

Aug. 8. George Nimmo, esq. C.E. 
accompanied by two men in a sailing boat, 
were crossing one of the bays in Conne- 
mara, when the boat, at full sail, struck 
upon a sunken rock, which cleft her in 
two, and all perished. 


East Inpies.—April 24. At Bellary, 
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Major Philip Chambers, Ist Madras 
Fusileers, youngest son of the late Sir S. 
Chambers, of Bredgar, Kent. 

May 4. At Batticaloa, Ceylon, aged 
37, William Holderness, esq. 

At British Accra, aged 37, John Ed- 
ward Dring, esq. late Paymaster and 
Purser. 

May 11. At Waltair, aged 35, John 
Fuller Bury, esq. of Madras Civil Service. 

May 13. At Bareilly, aged 37, Capt. 
Richard Charles Pennington, 11th Bengal 
N. Inf. 

May 15. At Loodianah, aged 22, 
Charles Robert Blomfield, Lieut. in the 
56th Bengal Nat. Inf.fourth son of the Rev. 
Jas. Blomfield, Rector of Orsett, Essex. 

At Purneah, aged 26, the Hon. Frede- 
rick Drummond, of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice, youngest son of Viscount Strathallan. 

May 26, At Pooree, aged 46, Edward 
Deedes, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
fourth son of the late William Deedes, 
esq. of Sandling-park, Kent. 

May 28. At Kotagherry, Theodora- 
Amelia-Mary, wife of Hatley Frere, esq. 
Madras Civil Service, and eldest dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Madras. 

June 3. At Poona, aged 39, William 
Jackson Young, esq. fifth son of the late 
Sir Samuel Young, Bart. of Formosa, 
Berks. 

Axsroapv.—March 20. At Cape Coast 
Castle, Capt. George Losack, of the Ist 
West India Reg. 

April 9. At Cape Town, Clerke Bur- 
ton, esq. Registrar of the Supreme Court 
of the Cape of Gocd Hope, and third son 
of the late Edmond Burton, esq. of 
Daventry. 

April 20. Murdered at Mooltan, in his 
26th year, Patrick Alexander Vans Agnew, 
esq. of the civil service. He was the se- 
cond son of the late Colonel Vans Agnew, 
one of the Directors of the East India 
Company. 

April 25. At Vienna, aged 24, William 
Thompson, esq. late of Trinity college, 
Camb. eldest son of the late Rev. William 
Thompson, of London. 

May \. At Malta, aged 15, Ernest Ac- 
land Lethbridge, H.M.S. Trafalgar, third 
son of Jobn Hesketh Lethbridge, esq. of 
Cosham Lodge, Hants. 

May 4. At Nice, (Maritime) Italy, 
Francis Blithe Harries, esq. late of Bent- 
hall Hall, Salop, and of Allesley, Warw. 

May Il. At sea, on his passage from 
Calcutta, aged 21, Ensign Wm. Worth- 
ington Maddock, H. M. 98th Foot, only 
son of John D. Maddock, esq. of Liscard 
Manor, Cheshire. 

May 12. At Pisa, aged 68, Fanny, wife 
of Charles Cuningham, esq. of Robert- 
land, N.B. third dau. of the late Sir John 


Call, Bart. of Whiteford, Cornwall, by 
Philadelphia, dau. and co-heir of William 
Battie, M.D. She was married in 1806. 

At Rome, aged 25, Robert Eyre Todd, 
of Alpha-road, Regent’s Park, and of Dat- 
chet, Bucks, esq. a justice of the peace 
for Middlesex. 

May 16. At Malta, Charles Forbes, esq. 
(nephew of Sir Charles Forbes, Bart.) a 
partner in the house of Forbes and Co. of 
Bombay. 

May 20. At Prince of Wales Island, 
Lieut. G. J. H. Pauli, of the Madras Art. 

May 23. At the Hague, Baron Dedel, 
Minister of the first Chamber of the 
States General of the Netherlands. 

May 29. At Malta, Dr. A. J. Bur- 
mester, a physician of great eminence, 
the only sou of J. J. Burmester, esq. of 
the Admiralty. He shot himself acciden- 
tally whilst practising with a pistol in his 
dressing-room. 

June 9, At Nice, the Marchioness de 
Lapierre de Massingy, dau. of Sir Charles 
Henry Coote, Bart. late M.P., Premier 
Baronet of Ireland. 

June l4. At Rome, Major Henry 
George Boyce, late of 2nd Life Guards. 

At sea, on the passage home from Val- 
paraiso, Arthur Dawson, esq. Paymaster 
and Purser of H.M.S. Collingwood. 

June 23. By the overturning of her 
carriage between Munich and Vienna, 
aged 72, Maria-Leopoldine Electress of 
Bavaria. She was the daughter of the’ 
Archduke Ferdinand of Austria, Duke of 
Modena Brisgau, by Mary Beatrice d’Este, 
Duchess of Massa-Carrara. She married, 
in 1795, the Elector Charles Theodore of 
Bavaria, who died in 1799, without issue, 
and afterwards contracted a morganatic 
marriage with Louis d’Arco, at present a 
peer of Bavaria, by whom she had two 
sons, to whom she leaves a fortune of 
more than 15,000,000 florins. 

June 28. At Antwerp, aged 37, Edward 
Payne, esq. of Lashlake, Thame, Oxon. 

July 4. At Malta, aged 14, Gordon 
Carey Whitbread, Naval Cadet, H.M.S. 
Hibernia, eldest son of Jacob Carey Whit- 
bread, of Loudham Hall, Suffolk. 

July 17. At Lucerne, Thomas George 
Waggett, esq. late of Cork. 

July 22, At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Rich- 
ard, youngest son of the late Francis 
Michael Trappes, esq. of Nidd Hall, York- 
shire. 

Aug. 4. At St. Germain-en-Laye, 
near Paris, aged 70, Lady Matilda Jane 
Locke, widow of Lieut.-Gen. John Locke, 
and sister to the late Earl of Devon. She 
was the eleventh dau. of William Viscount 
Courtenay, and was raised to the prece- 
dence of an Earl’s daughter, with her 
other surviving sisters, in 1831. 
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May. 17. At sea, on his passage home- 
ward, aged 74, Sir John Peter Grant, Knt. 
of Rothiemurchus, co. Perth, late one of 
the Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court 
of Calcutta. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn, Feb. 1, 
1802. In 1827 he was appointed one of 
the judges at Bombay, and received the 
honour of knighthood on the 30th of June. 
He was afterwards removed to Calcutta. 

Lately. At Brighton, near Melbourne, 
South Australia, Letitia, wife of H. B. 
Foot, esq. and dau. of the late Wm. 
Spear, esq. of Monkton, Dorset. 

At Rouen, at an advanced age, Mr. 
John Cargill, formerly an assistant of 
Mr. Telford, under whom he executed a 
great portion of the Caledonian Canal. 
He was a lineal descendant from the cele- 
brated Covenanter, Donald Cargill, mi- 
nister of the High Church at Glasgow, who 
fought at Bothwell Brig, and was finally 
executed at Edinburgh. (Sce his biogra- 
phy recently published.) The family sub- 
sequently fled to Newcastle, where the 
gentleman here recorded was born. 





At the Palace, Corfu, aged 62, Lieut. - 
Col. John Whitehill Parsons, K.C.M.G. 
the Resident of Zante, He was present 
at Waterloo, and attained the rank of 
Lieut.-Col. in 1841. 

Drowned, on his passage home from 
Hamburgh, aged 17, Frederick, third son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Francis Howard, 
and nephew of the Earl of Wicklow. 

At Wexford, Canada West, aged 120, 
Mr. Daniel Alkin. He had, during his 
life, contracted seven marriages, and had 
270 grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
—200 boys and 70 girls. 

At Cairo, on his journey home from 
India, aged 28, Frederick Charles, third 
son of W. J. Wood, esq. of Stroud. 

Suddenly, on his passage from Antigua, 
aged 27, Langford W. L. Redwood, esq. 
of Cassada Gardens, in that island, son-in- 
law of Miles Brathwaite, esq. of Hythe, 
Kent. 

At Blois, in France, aged 36, Mr. Gli- 
bert Nevill Ussher, Professor of Languages, 
formerly of Gloucester. 








TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar General.) 





Deaths Registered i 





Week ending l 


| 
Saturday, | Under! 15 to| 60 and | Age not | Total.// Males. | Females. | 
15. 60. | upwards.) specified. | 


Births 
Registered. 





July 29.{ 702] 305] 193 
Aug. 5.]| G04 | 280| 152 
» 12.{ 601} 306} 150 
» 19.| 541] 303] 174 














1 1396 
2 1038 1300 
2 1059 556 503 1343 
1 1019 506 513 1288 








| | 

| 1201 650 551 | 
518 520 | 
| | | 
| | 
i 





Weekly Summer average of the 5 years 1843—47, 972 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Avg, 19, 1848. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s, d. s. d. 8. 
51 0 29 10 20 11 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. s. d. 8s. d. 
30 1 36 2 35 11 








PRICE OF HOPS, Auge. 28, 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 5s. to 2/. 14s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 2s. to 32. 14s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 26. 
Hay, 2/. 5s. to 47. 0s.—Straw, 17. 4s. to 12. 9s.—Clover, 37. 15s. to 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Avge. 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


eee erry - A YY Se | 
Mutton... oe «0002-38 10d. to 5s. Od. 
Vead acicccctsscescesd®. Gd. tode. Gd. 
Pork .... ccsccecs oe 38. 10d. to 4s. 62. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 28. 
Beasts......... 3748 Calves 317 
Sheep and Lambs 23,260 Pigs 410 


COAL MARKET, Ave. 25. 
Walls Ends, from 13s. 9d. to 16s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts from 11s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 47s. Gd. Yellow Russia, 46s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Strranp. 
From July 26, to August 25, 1848, both inclusive. 


















































Fahrenheit’s ‘'hemr. Fi — s Therm. 
satHi e Sel g salSPl ec fgul ¢ 
PESE| 8 (sel 8 SESE 8 isa] & 
3 o\2 eis| 3 Weather. || =°S |7 Sissel & Weather. 
July} ° | ° | ° fin. pts. ug.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts. 
26 | 64 | 66 | 64 |29, 95 ||rain Il | 63 | 65 | 54 |29, 98 |/cloudy, rain 
27 | 65 | 69 | 65] , 86 |\fair 12 | 64 | 67 | 58 |, 98 |/fair 
28 | 66 | 71 | 68 |30, 04 |/do. 13 | 58 | 62 | 55 |30, 00 |ido. cloudy 
29 | 65 | 73 | 68} , 10 |/do. 14 | 56 | 57 | 54 /29, 88 |lrain 
30 | 65 | 70 | 68 |29, 80 j\do. 15 | 58 | 63 | 55 |, 89 |/fair, cloudy 
31 | 67 | 69 | 64) , 50 |\showers 16 | 63 | 68 | 55 |, 79 |\do. do. 
A.1 | 63 | 62 | 60 | , 48 |!do. 17 | 63 | 65 | 55 |, 88 /Ido. do. 
2 | 63 | 68 | 60 | , 92 ||fair, showers |} 18 | 58 | 68 | 60 | , 98 | do, do. 
3 | 58 | 65 | 52) , 79 |\cloudy, rain |! 19 | 63 | 67 | 58 | , 76 |\cloudy, rain 
4 | 62/65) 54] , 67 ||fair 20 | 58 | 61 | 52 | =, 90 |ifine 
5 | 63 | 66! 52)! , 52 |\showers 21 | 56 | 63 | 51 , 56 |/rain 
6 | 64 | 66 | 53), 70 |fair 22 | 58 | 57] 51], 57 |/fr. hy.shrs. fr. 
7 | 62| 66| 52| 90 |\showers 23 | 58 | 60 | 57| ; 78 do. do. do. 
8 | 63 | 61 | 57 | , 85 |/fair 24 | 56 | 63 | 59 |30, 02 |/do. do. do. 
9 | 62) 64| 52] , 78 /'do. thunder |} 25 | 55 | 61 | 56 |, 04 |\do. do. 
10 ' 61: 69} Sl » 95 |'do. | 





DAILY 1 PRICE OF STOCKS. 






























































281983 863 863 862 ————— 241 |_____ 22 21 pm. 


ARNULL and ALLENDER, Stock and Share Brokers, 
j 3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 











mia | 3. | 3 | .ia cis a, 

5318 \/83 | Sa ged. ‘i. a : 

aj@|C2 |S SiBauseees, & | By,Bils 

Ba |82/ 83 RABE Haas | £1000. 

Sidla |e |x| SOS | | & | 

| 2 | | a Se a See “= | 

28198 | 86} | 863 | 863 9 ——'_-——'3331 pm. 29 34 pm. 

29\——| 862 86} 86% —— ——|— 31 34pm, 30 33 pm. 

31198 | 86% | 862 | 87} 82 ——————'36 35 pm. 31 34 pm. 

1198 | 87g | 879 | 875 |__|___37 33 pm.| 32 35 pm. 

21973, 873 874 | 873 9 ——, 974— 34pm. | 33 37 pm. 
E 3'198| 873 | 87 | 873 9 | ae 30 pm.| 34 37 pm. 
| 4198 | 863 | 872 | 878 9 o_o ——|3034pm. 38 35 pm. 
HY 5) 873 | 87% | 873 9 , 30 pm. | 35 38 pm. 
\| 71983 874 at 874 By 3 243 | 30 an | 40 39 pm. 
Hi | 5 — ; 30 pm. 
tH 9197 | 86% | 863 | 874 9 —— ——l240 (33 30 pm| 33. 37 pm. 
th 10\——|_ 86. | 863 | 873, 9 |———__——28 32 pm. 38 34pm. 
; me (Eee FEES 
q 14199 864 868 | 87 |————'|__ 6 25 Pa 25 98 pm. 
i 15|199 | 86% | 863 | 873, —— ——_——. 240 | 25 pm. | 29 25 pm. 
i 16199 | 86% | 863 873, 9 ————242 25 pm. | 28 24 pm. 
{i 17\198 | 96¢ |} 86 | 862 eg ———_'28 23 pm,| 24 pm. 
7 181198 | 868} 86} 874 9 ——————23 27 pm.| 24 26 pm. 
{| 191973 862 | 86 | 862 9 ————240 2593pm.' 22 pm. 
i 21——| 86) | 86 | 863 9 ———' 25 22pm. 22 pm. 
i 22;1973) 862 | 89 | 86% 82 ———— 2421 pm.| 22 pm. 
1 23.1973, 86% | 862 | 862) 8z (—— —— 24pm. | 25 22 pm. 
| 24,198 | 864 | 868 8749 ————238 | 23 pm. (23 27 pm. 
| 25——, 868 | 862 873 9 ————240 | 23pm. | 25 29 pm. 
: 26\—| 863 | 86§ | 867———____20 23 pm.| 28 23 pm. 





J, B, NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 20, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





